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CHICAGO. 


The name has a strange fas- 
cination for the American people. It des- 
ignates one of the wonders of the age. The 
name is familiar in the remotest villages of 
all parts of Europe. It is known for its 
greatness and for its sorrows. It is the best 
alvertised city in the country. Something 
s always happening to advertise Chicago. 
Everything said and done in Chicago is 
more or less out of the ordinary line. What- 
ever Chicago does is done well, and on a 
grand scale. A few years ago Chicago be- 
gan to buy corn, and forthwith Chicago be- 
came the greatest grain market on the globe. 
A few years ago a few persons began to kill 
hogs in Chicago; now Chicago kills more 
10gs and turns out more pork, bacon and lard 
than any other two cities in America! The 
wickedness and the piety of Chicago are, in 
their way, marvelous. It is a city of church- 
building, church-going people, and yet con- 
tains more people who are not church-going, 
N proportion to the population, than any 
other place. The Sabbath day in Chicago 
8s, so far as the eye can discover externally, 
as quiet and orderly as in any New England 
VoL. X.—35. 


Cuicaco! 


| vote the day to festivity. 





| city; yet, all laws for Sunday observance 
| have been repealed, and in no other Ameri- 
| can city are there so many people who de- 


Everything un- 
dertaken here is done promptly and on a 
grand scale. 

Chicago was laid out as a “town” in 1830, 
and seven years later, in 1837, was incorpo- 


| rated as a city, and then contained 4,170 


people. The Mayor elected in that year 
was the Hon. William B. Ogden, whose first 
marriage took place in April, 1875! After 
the city had reached the respectable age of 
seventeen years, it being now, in 1875, just 
thirty-eight years old, it found itself “too 
low,” that is, too near the water level; so 
forthwith the grade of all the streets was 
raised six to ten feet,—and to accomplish that 
amount of “filling in” required years of 
patient labor. As fast as this was done the 
streets were paved. ‘This necessitated the 
raising of all the buildings in the city. Every 
brick building in Chicago built before 1856 
was lifted from its foundations six to ten feet, 
and new walls built under it. In the mean- 
time, during these years of getting up to 
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SWINGING BRIDGE OVER CHICAGO RIVER, STATE STREET. 


grade, pedestrianism in Chicago required 
skill and experience. Some houses would 
be up and others down, and the sidewalks 
were of the grades of the houses. It was 
not until 1863 or 1864 that these stairs in 
the sidewalks were wholly dispensed with. 
The raising of buildings in nowise disturbed 
the occupants or interrupted business. When 
the water of the Chicago River, which runs 
through the city and into which all the sew- 
ers empty, became so thick and solid that it 
would not discharge into the lake, and its 
odors surpassed in number and vigor those 
of Cologne, and swept over the prairie until 
the surrounding country rose in rebellion, 
Chicago put her hand in her pocket and 
expended over three millions of dollars to 
so deepen the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
that the river might be drained through its 
head and not through its mouth! So, ever 
since, the Chicago River “ runs up-hill,” and 
a pure stream of water flows from the lake 


through the river into the canal, carrying | 


with it the sewage of the city down to the 
Illinois River and thence to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The fact is, that though the people of 
Chicago are not over-modest in their esti- 
mate of their city, the calculations and esti- 
mates of even the most sanguine have al- 
ways been exceeded in the reality. 

The location of Chicago is peculiar. Along 
its eastern front lies Lake Michigan. What is 
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called the Chicago River 
is more of an estuary or 
inlet from the lake; it 
extends due west a little 
over half a mile, and then 
forks, one tine going to 
the north-west and the 
other to the south-west. 
These branches are navi- 
gable for three miles or 
more each; they are 
docked on both sides, and, 
with the main river, con- 
stitute the harbor, which 
has not less than fourteen 
miles of wharf frontage. 
These water lines divide 
the city into three towns, 

north, south, and west. 
This harbor is, in the 
season of navigation, a 
busy scene. The eleva- 
| tors, the coal-yards, and the lumber-yards are 
all flanked by the river on one side and rail- 
way tracks on the other. The sail-vessels are 
met outside the river by tugs, and hauled to 
their berths; among the other craft are the 
mammoth propellers. The river and its 
branches are crossed by bridges, and each time 
a vessel or propeller passes up or down, these 
bridges have to be swung open, to the great 
delay and annoyance of those on the land; 
when it is remembered that the daily arrivals 
and departures of vessels in the harbor often 
reach one hundred and twenty in num- 
ber, the bridge-opening is a serious inter- 
ruption. An attempt was made to obviate 
this by tunneling the river. Two or three 
tunnels were constructed at an aggregate 
cost of nearly a million of dollars. They 
pass under the river, which has an average 
of twenty feet of water. They are divided 
into foot and vehicle compartments; but 
they have never become popular, and it 1s 
not likely that any others will be construct- 
ed. They are mainly used for light vehicles, 
and by foot passengers, when the bridges 








are open or disabled, and not in use. ‘Ten 
minutes are the limit during which a bridge 
may be kept open at one time. At certain 
hours of the day vast crowds accumulate at 


| the bridges during these temporary suspen- 


sions of intercourse between the several parts 
of the town, and often the lines of vehicles 
thus delayed extend back half a mile or 
more on each side of the river. These oc- 
casions afford fine opportunities for study- 
ing the variety of human temper, and the 
variety of language in which excited and 
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impatient men and women give expression 
to their vexation. 

Nothing appears more astonishing to a 
stranger than the crowded condition of the 
streets in the business part of the city, and of 
all the thoroughfares leading to it. From 
early morning until six o'clock, the tide of 
people is forever moving. At six P. M., the 
factories, workshops, the wholesale and prin- 
cipal retail establishments pour out their 
living population, which not only fills the 
horse-cars and omnibuses to overflowing, 
but peoples the streets with an army of men, 
women, boys, and girls, wending their way 
in every direction to their homes in all parts 
of the wide-spread city. The picture of a 
Chicago omnibus is not an exaggeration ; 
it may be seen on any day on any one of 
half a dozen lines in this moving, restless, 
and untiring city. 

There is a large portion of the people who 
do business in Chicago who reside in the 
suburban towns and villages. These people 
reach the city and return by railway. Many 
of these villages and towns are situated on 
the lake shore. A succe.sion of towns, in- 
cluding Evanston, Winnetka, Highland Park, 
and Lake Forest, extend north along the 
lake shore to Waukegan, a distance of thirty 
miles. Hyde Park, a handsome town of 
four thousand inhabitants, is within ten min- 
utes’ ride by cars. In all 
directions from north-east 
round by the west to south- 
east, are rural towns where 
our people have built resi- 

An idea of the 
rapid change going on in 
the character of the prop- 
erty in the district outside 
of the city, especially since 
the fire, may be gathered 
from the fact that, in 1869, 
1873, and 1874, the com- 
parative number of build- 
ng lots, averaging 25x125 
leet each, in the city and 
junty was: 


dences. 


No. of lots. 


Vear 


1809 


1875, the official 
igures are not at hand, but 
the increase is even greater. 
These lots are the result of converting farms 
into town lots, there being now about thirty 
villages and towns in the county outside the 





city, all rapidly filling up as residences. 
One of these, “ Riverside,” was, perhaps, 
the most finished experiment of the kind 
ever attempted. The city was launched 
into existence fully equipped with gas, 
water, sewers, and paved streets; it flour- 
ished for a while, but failed; the causes of 
this were proximity to a stagnant river, fever 
and ague, etc. It will, however, ten years 
hence, be a thriving suburban town. 

South Chicago is a place of great expecta- 
tions. It has a harbor, and the owners look 
forward to the time when it will be a great 
manufacturing center, and the grain ware- 
houses will all be transferred thither. It is on 
the line of all the railroads entering the city 
from the East and South, and is easy of access 
to all the others. Thus you see, that while 
Chicago, within its corporate limits, is assum- 
ing vast proportions, the growth of the vici- 
nage, within an area of twenty-five miles, 
keeps even pace. 

Evanston, twelve miles north of the city, 
is a thriving suburb, and though its good 
people are of all denominations, it is ranked 
as a “ Methodist town.” ‘This is due to the 
fact that it is the site of the North-western 
University, which University is under the 
control of the Methodist body, and owns a 
large extent of land, on a portion of which 
Evanston is built. North of Evanston is 


A CHICAGO OMNIBUS. 
Lake Forest, which, in like manner, is known 
as a “ Presbyterian town,” because of the 
location there of the Lake Forest University. 
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of the city is a large one. 


These roads, of course, are fed }y 
others on the way. The aggregate 
productions they pour into th 
city is immense. There are 
stances on record of the artiy: 
within twenty-four hours of }.. 
between 1,400 and 1,500 cars 
grain, each car averaging 34, 
bushels. , 
On all these roads there ar 
special trains at convenient hour 
for the suburban villages. Thy 
fares are reasonable, and the busi- 
ness large and profitable. 
Chicago, however, has an im 
portant and valuable outlet } 
water. The navigation interes 
The arrivals in 187, 


were 10,827 vessels and steamers; departures, 


10,720; total tonnage, 3,195,633 tons. 


Mainly 


these vessels go to Buffalo or Oswego, and con. 
nect with the Erie Canal, or with the railways 
but of late years there has grown up a large 
business with Montreal, and when the Canadiar 
canals, now enlarging, are completed, it is expecte 
that the St. Lawrence will largely supersede the 


V.EW IN THE CHICAGO STOCK-YAKDS. 


An essential item in the material progress 
of the city, and especially of the suburban 
cities and towns, is the railway system. We 


do not propose to enter into elaborate sta- | 


tistics, but simply state aggregates. There 
are no less than four trunk railways to the 
East: The Michigan Central, connecting 
with the New York Central and New York, 
and with the Grand Trunk of Canada; the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, con- 
necting with the New York & Erie; the 


Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago, con- | 


necting with the Pennsylvania Road, to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore; the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, to Baltimore, 


Philadelphia, New York, and Richmond, | 
There are several routes | 
to Cincinnati, and thence to Kentucky and | 


and further south. 


Tennessee. From the South, there 1s the 
Illinois Central to New Orleans and Mobile. 


The Chicago, Alton & St. Louis, connects 


with St. Louis and South-west ; the Chicago, 


Burlington & Quincy, with Kansas, Iowa, | 
Denver, and Omaha; the Chicago, Rock | 


Island & Pacific, with Iowa and Omaha; the 
Chicago & North-western, with all parts of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, and 
Nebraska, and the mines of Northern Michi- 
gan. Therearenolessthan four distinct routes 
from Chicago to Omaha, where the connection 





| of destroying, increased it. 


Erie Canal as a route to market, for both Europe 
and New England. 


This brings us naturally to the subject of 
the general business of the city. Avoiding 
the temptation to be statistical, we give the 
simple item of sales in 1874. These sales, 
wholesale exclusively, were $5 20,000,000. 


THE WATER-WORKS—1875 


Like everything else in Chicago, manufact- 
uring is of rapid growth. The fire, instead 
In certain lines, 


is made with the Union Pacific Railway. | Chicago will eventually become an important 
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eo 
point, and one of these lines is boot and shoe | 
making. It may not be generally known | 
hat in all the 


New England markets 


to issue their “certificates” for the Clearing- 
House, Chicago had, in less than a week, an 
overflow of currency. The reason for this 
was, that while men and peoples may hoard 


| their money, and cease buying dry-goods and 
| carpets, jewelry and furniture, horses and car- 


riages, laces, shawls, and things of this kind, 
they must have food. In times of distress, 


| the man who has bread and meat to sell is 


THE CRIB—CHICAGO WATER-WORKS.* 


Chicago boots and shoes have been in suc- 
cessful competition for several years. 

Of course this city is a center of trade for | 
the six or eight States which are in close 
proximity. Hence the wholesale trade is of 
increasing magnitude. Within the last five 
years, but more notably since the fire, there 
has been a large accession to the jobbing 
trade, and jobbing houses in all branches 
are now general in the city. However | 
tempting the subject, and however abundant 
the facts, I will not go into detail on this | 
subject, because it would require the whole 
ft several successive numbers of SCRIBNER 
to tell the story. Let it suffice to say that 
in all the lines of trade there is a rapid 
Increase. 

Just here let it be said, that the panic was 
felt less severely in this city than in most 
When the “ stringency” came, and 
there was such a scarcity of currency that 
the banks of New York and elsewhere had 


places. 


* This 


Winter of 


scene represents the crib during the 
1874-5 when the lake was frozen for several 
it from shore. Within a circle of half a 
wound the crib, the ice was piled up from 20 to 
feet. Nevertheless, persons made it a practice 
‘o walk out on-the smooth ice, and then clamber 
ver the broken blocks of ragged ice to the platform 
{the crib. The crib is now connected by telegraph | 
with the water office, and daily reports of the tem- 
perature of the water are received. 


| at New 


the master of the situation. So, when in 
1873 there was a general suspension of trade, 
the sale of breadstuffs and provisions in this 
city was interrupted only for a few days. 
There was no exchange, so the cash had to 
come. By every train, the express compa- 
nies brought hither safes filled with currency 
until many millions of dollars were left here in 
payment for provisions and grain; this money 
went back into the interior, and thus, while 
all the land was enduring a stringency, the 
great food-producing country tributary to 
Chicago had an abundance of currency. 
Remittances to our merchants were promptly 
resumed, country banks were suffering no 
privation, and there was no stagnation. 

A result of this, or perhaps a result some- 
what hastened by this event of the panic, is 
just now assuming importance. Practically, 
Chicago has been for years a station-house, 
a warehouse for the storage of grain on its 
way to market. That is, grain was sent 
here, and advances were obtained on it, and 


| it was then pushed East, advances being 


obtained on it; 
York. 


and eventually it was sold 
New York was therefore 


DRAKE'S BLOCK, BEFORE THE FIRE 


really the grain market, and Chicago, except 
for local trade, was a warehouse. 
The same condition of things existed in 
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the provision trade, but — the Tr 
gradually this was chang- — . were 
ed; the provisions became — Cat 
the property of our own ; = — — She 
people, and dealers in all ; Ho 
parts of the country now [ Ae . . a ie = Th 
buy what they want here. : —__l!UC<CS@ 3 ager 
Forwarding provisions to at = — ee eee cash. 
be sold on account is now 29 : 4 busir 
the exception. {3 a Z prete 
So inthe matter of grain. : TI 
Since the panic,the change (Sa iealuas "5° the 
begun some time before, ; len? 7 I 4 — city, 
of selling grain in Chicago, [ED PH = 2 by tl 
instead of holding it on (iH Li are | 
commission, and sending | ver ' form 
it forward to be sold, has  & =e ae \ to m 
been steadily progressing. ei a ’ ace ‘ num 
A reason for this is, that te acne : ; pecu 
there are now other mar- ‘== Eur 
kets than New York. Mon- — — , ; : ————s ; Staff 
. . THE BIGELOW HOUSE, BEFORE THE FIRE. ] 
treal, Philadelphia, and sides 


Baltimore are all purchasers in Chicago. | ble at all times. It is food, and the countn sides 
Each of these places has facilities for hand- | and the world must have it. All that is ed | 
ling grain, unknown in New York. They | needed is to send it to Chicago, and let it Stafi 
can purchase and handle in their own ports stay here until the outside world, which must belli 
at a large saving in local expense. Hence ; have it, sends the money to pay for it. this 
a large diversion "a trade to these points has | Whatever cash capital is needed for this car of fh 


| be found here in the city, just as it has been 500, 


taken place, and this diversion is increasing. 
The struggle may be protracted with vary- | found here in abundance for the provisior b 


| trade, and for the trade in live stock. gen 

The stock-yards, the great depot and ex- cove 
that Chicago is to be the grain market, and | change for live stock, form one of the marvels lum 
grain is to be bought and sold in Chicago | even of this marvelous city. It is an illus Can 


ing success for a year or two longer, but 
| 

without reference to what may be the prices | tration of the truth, that whatever Chicag mag 
| 
| 


there is no escape from the inevitable result 


in NewYork. Henceforward it will be Liv- | undertakes to do is done well, and without last 
erpool and Chicago, the intermediate points | higgling as tothe cost, the result being that lect 
regulating their prices by the quotations at | it is successful and profitable. ay 
these two markets. These stock-yards prove that “ the best is cag 
the cheapest.” These were open 
ed in 1865. A tract of néarl Nel 
400 acres of land was purchased 
This was laid off in broad streets abo 
and alleys, all paved with woode: are 
blocks. The divisions were pens 
for cattle, sheep, hogs. Ther and 
are 20 miles of paved streets all 
and alleys, all sewered ; 
of water-troughs, 15 m ! but 
feed-troughs, 2,500 gates, 
open pens, 1,000 covered pens, 
the whole supplied with abun 
dance of water from 
wells. The village near the yards 
contains a large and thriving hotel, 
All this of course will require capital, but | a national bank, which finds a.large business, 
the capital is here. The property itself is | a daily newspaper and a telegraph office, and 
produced here, and is of itself capital. Itis | the premises are reached by tracks from all 
a kind of property that is of necessity sala- | the railroads leading to the city. In 1874 


THE NEW PACIFIC HOTEL. 
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the receipts and shipments at these yards 


were : 
Cattle received, 843,966. 
Sheep received, 338,655. 
Hogs received, 4,472,667. 


Shipped, 622,929. 
Shipped, 180,555. 
Shipped, 2,528,108. 

The sales of live stock at these yards in 1874 
aggregated $109,000,000, all 
cash. A pretty respectable 
business of itself even for 
pretentious towns ! 

These stock-yards are on 
the south-west limit of the 
city, and are supplemented 
by the packing-houses. Here 
are manufactured the various 
forms in which pork is sold 
tomankind. They embrace 
numerous styles and cuts 
peculiar to certain localities in 
Europe, which, such as South 
Staffordshire sides, Yorkshire 
sides, Wiltshire sides, Stratford 
sides, Birmingham sides, sing- 
ed bacon, Irish cut sides, 
Staffordshire hams, backs, 
bellies, etc. The value of 
this manufactured product 
of hogs in the season of 1874-5 was $38,- 
800,000. 

Between the stock-yards and the city are 
generally the lumber-yards, which of course 
cover an immense area along the river. This 
lumber is brought here by water from 
Canada, Michigan, and Wisconsin. The 
magnitude of the trade may be judged by 
last year’s receipts: Lumber, 1,060,088,708 
feet; shingles, 580,673,674, having a value 
of $14,000,000. Out of these receipts, Chi- 
cago, by rail and canal, supplies the further 
West, even to the frontiers of Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

Chicago originally was but a few feet 
above the level of the lake. By the means 
already stated it has been raised from eight 
to twelve feet, thus affording dry basements 
and thorough underground sewerage. Of 
all things sewerage is essential to the health 
of this city. The system is a thorough one, 
but, despite the money expended upon it, 
has never been able to keep up with the de- 
mand. At the end of 1874 there had been 
laid in the city 240 miles of sewers. The 
frontage of property thus provided with 
drainage is double that of the length of sew- 
ers laid. The drainage is almost exclusively 
underground. 

All manner and kinds of pavement have 
been tried, but the wooden block has so far 
proved more acceptable than any other. It 


THE NEW 


| 


| the city after the fire. 


must be remembered that our streets are all 
as nearly level as possible, the only inclination 
being that necessary to drain to thestreet cor- 
ners, where the sewers receive the washings. 
Upto the close of the last year there had been 
constructed 111 miles of street pavements. 


POST-OFFICE AND CUSTOM-HUOUSE (UNFINISHED. ) 


These paved streets were the salvation of 
They enabled the 
transportation of material for the new build- 
ings. Beyond a scorching on the surface, 


| the wooden blocks suffered but little injury, 
though over 200 miles of plank sidewalk 


were turned into ashes. The cost of paving 
the streets of Chicago is paid for by special 
taxes on the abutting property. The pro- 
cess for the first paving is expensive. Thus, 
a curb wall, from nine to twelve feet deep, 
is constructed of stone; inside this, brick 


~~ 


LA SALLE STREET, BEFORE THE FIRE 
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OLD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


walls are constructed, dividing the area 
under the sidewalk into vaults, and upon 
the top is laid a stone sidewalk. This is the 


general rule in all the business part of the | 


city, though in the outer districts an or- 
dinary stone curb answers all purposes. 
There can be no excavation here of more 
than two feet without meeting water, which 
must be excluded. 

The city of Chicago has in no other in- 
stance displayed its enterprise more earnestly 
than in procuring a supply of pure water. 
For this purpose Lake Michigan has been 
utilized. In 1840 Chicago had an engine 
and a pump, and supplied the city with 
water through logs. In 1851 it was esti- 


mated that in 1866 Chicago would have | 


NEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


| 100,000 people, and means had to be de. 
vised to secure water for such a large city 
So a part of the lake was enclosed, connected 
with a well twenty-five feet deep on the 
shore ; over this well was erected a pump, 
and this pump, moved by a steam-engine. 
| forced the .water into the iron mains, which 
| were then laid This system went into 
operation in 1853, and water was not intro- 
duced into buildings until 1854. At that 
time the city had begun its advancement. 
Railroads had been built to it from 
points of the compass. The population had 
grown, and in 1860 had exceeded 100,000 
Over 105 miles of water-pipe had been |aid, 
and the demand was unsatisfied. The river 
received the sewage, and the river emptied 
into the lake, and, with certain winds, the 
foul water was carried to the water-works 
| and redistributed. Chicago therefore made 
another advance, and the present water sys- 
tem was adopted. 

Two miles from the shore there was con- 
structed and sunk an edifice made of iron 
and heavy timber loaded with stone. ‘This 
building has a diameter of 98 feet. In the 
center compartment an iron cylinder is sunk 
64 feet, of which 31 feet are below the 
bottom of the lake, the water being 33 feet 
deep. 

A shaft was sunk on the shore 66 feet 
below the level, and thence a 5-foot tunnel 
was constructed two miles to the crib in the 
lake. Since the fire a second tunnel has 
been constructed alongside the first onc 
New engines and pumps, and a handsome 
stone tower, were constructed, all of which 
went down in the fire. Since then others 
| have been constructed, as shown in the 
| drawing. 

The city has, however, extended the tun- 
nel under the city at a depth of 60 feet, a 
distance of three miles, and at its terminus 

| is now constructing a duplicate of the build- 
ings, shown in this engraving, with all the 
machinery. The supply of water from the 


| 


| lake will be equal to 120,000,000 gallons 


daily, and the capacity of the combined 
machinery 70,000,000 gallons daily. ‘This 
is expected to serve the city for a few years 
more, when the supply will be increased. 
Each new tunnel will furnish 70,000,00 
gallons a day. 

Chicago has been severely criticised be- 
cause of her carelessness in not taking pre- 
cautions against fire, especially in the matter 
of water. The fact is, Chicago has grown 

| too fast for any Government to keep up with 
its wants. Only twenty-one years ago, IN 
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be de. 1854, was the water first 
re city introduced through iron 
nected pipes into the houses, and 
on the now Chicago has laid 
pump, 286 miles of water-pipe. 
Ngine Since the fire large addi- 


t 


which tional pipes have been 


laid through the business 
portion of the city exclu- 
sively for the use of fire- 
engines; immense Cis- 
terns, incapable of ex- 
haustion, have also been 
constructed, and except 
in very remote districts 
the supply is equal to any 
rdinary emergency. The 
dinance prohibiting the 


works erection of wooden build- 
made ings is already having an 
I Sys- effect, not only in arrest- 
ing the erection of wooden 
con- buildings, but in substi- 
f iron tuting therefor substantial 
his brick and stone. The ee oe 
n the water-works are an unfailing source of in- | ing to the future, in a material way, this is 
sunk terest to all who visit them. | true: but the effect of that fire, so far as 
the To the visitor the fire will seem to have | relates to individual losses, will be felt for 
3 leet had a beneficial effect upon the progress of | half a century. Before the fire the city was 
the city. In an architectural way, and, look- | assuming what was then regarded magnifi- 
feet cent features in the way of 


nel buildings, especially in the way 
of hotels, churches, and blocks of 
business and residence houses. 


one. oe : : Drake’s block has a peculiar 
some 525 2S =. ? history. It was one of the first 
hich Se =" , serious invasions of the fash- 
thers 9 = F ionable avenues by trade. It 
the = ; 3 ie | was erected in 1868, and was 

= = immediately occupied by whole- 
tun- ; se 3 sale houses. One Sunday, in 


September, 1870, it was wholly 

destroyed by fire. The enter- 

prising Owners immediately re 

built it, making it the handsome 

structure shown in the engrav- 

ing. Of course it went down in 

the fire of 1871, but it has been 

again built for the “ third term.” 

At the time of the fire Potter 

Palmer was building what is 

now the Palmer House, and had 

the first story completed. The 

fire had nothing to feed upon, 

but the heat exhibited its power 

upon the iron material. At that 

time, however, Mr. Palmer had 

= an eight-story brick and stone 
OLD COURT-HOUSE. hotel a few blocks south of the 
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present Palmer House, and it 
melted before the fire as if it were 
made of cards. After the fire, 
the present building, known as 
the Palmer House, was pushed 
on to completion. It is noted 
among the finest buildings of the 
kind in the United States. 

The grand Pacific Hotel had 
reached that point of completion 
that the painter had only to give 
the interior the finishing touches. 

As an illustration of how things 
are done in Chicago, we give the 
Pacific Hotel before the fire, that 
the reader may compare that 
which was then considered a 
mammoth affair with the new 
Pacific Hotel that has succeeded. 
Enlarged, and better planned 
and constructed, it is a type of all 
things newin Chicago. Another 
hotel, the Bigelow House, had 
been completed, and was hand- 
somely and thoroughly furnished. 
It was to have been formally 
opened on Monday, the gth of 
October, and on that morning 
went down, nothing being left of its walls 
save the archway over the main entrance. 


SCENE IN LINCOLN PARK. 


At the same time the Custom-House and | 


Post-Office building was destroyed, and the 
block on which the Bigelow House had 


new Custom-House and Post-Office. 


SCENE IN CENTRAL PARK 


stood was purchased by the Government 
On this site is now in course of erection the 


While 
we write, however, defects have been dis- 
covered in the foundation, and the question 
is now under consideration at Washingto 
whether to go on with the half completed 
building, or to take it down and begin 


; anew. 


La Salle street is the Wall street of Chi 
cago. On it, or near it, are many of the 
banks, insurance agencies, brokers’ offices, 
and commission dealers in grain and pro- 
visions. At the south-east corner of Wash- 
ington street stood, before the fire, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of 1871. The site of this 
building was covered for many years with a 
large brick building known as the First 
Baptist Church. The church sold the land 
to the Chamber of Commerce and donated 
the building to the Second Church. The 
building was taken down carefully and the 
materials removed to a point more than a 
mile distant; there it was rebuilt, a perfect 
reproduction, even to the wooden steeple 
and cracked bell of the old church. ‘The 
Board of Trade occupied temporary quar- 
ters after the fire, until was built the present 
Chamber of Commerce. The Board of 
Trade of Chicago numbers 1,651 members. 


| The entrance fee is now $1,000, and the 
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annual assessments $25 each. The Board 
of Trade does not own the building, but 
rents it of the Chamber of Commerce ; but it 
invests its annual surplus in the stock of the 
latter. The meetings of the Board are of 
exceeding interest to visitors, who may look 
on from the gallery. Especially is this true 
when there is a “corner.” Perhaps, some- 
body would like to know what a corner is. 
Briefly, A B and C combine their means 
and credits to make a corner in July. They 
therefore quietly begin in May to buy corn 
to be delivered in July. They gradually 
buy all the corn in the market, and, of ne- 
cessity, must buy all that arrives, paying for 
the latter whatever is demanded. When a 
purchase is thus made, seller and buyer put 
up a margin, either in cash, or certificate, or 
deposit. As soon as the corner becomes 
known, there is an effort made to break it. 
The settlement takes place at 3 Pp. M. on the 
last day of the month. Those who have 
sold corn to the corner and have no corn to 
deliver, pay the difference between the price 
at which they sold, and the ruling price at 
the close of business on the last day. As 
the corner has thus purchased sometimes 
five times as much corn as there is to be 
had, amounting to millions of bushels, and 
the price has advanced ten cents a bushel, the 
profit is enormous. As the prices 
advance, additional margins are 
required. Those failing to put 
up the additional margins, lose 
what they have already put up. 
rhe anti-corner factions seek to 
so crowd sales on the corner as 
to exhaust its capital and credits, 
and render it unable to buy at the 
advance prices. Thus, the cor- 
ner is compelled to send out in 
the country and buy for cash all 
the corn in sight, to prevent 
having it rushed into Chicago at 
the last moment. ‘These are ex- 
citing times. Corn at such a 
moment may be purchased of 
the corner for shipment, from six 
to fifteen cents a bushel less than 

is selling for on ’Change for 
delivery during the month. Each 

ne there is a corner, there is a 
crash, sometimes of the corner 

en, and at other times of the 
anti-corner men. The whole 
proceedings are of such question- 
able honesty, that the Legislature 
of Illinois has declared the opera- 
tion of a corner to be a felony. 


It is nevertheless still practiced. Corners are 
attempted in wheat, oats, barley, pork, and 
lard, and some of them have been quite suc- 
cessful in a pecuniary way. It requires 
nerve, audacity, and money, or credit. Re- 
cently a bank here went into a corner, issu- 
ing its certificates of deposit for margins ; 
the corner failed, and so did the bank, and 
the certificates have never been paid. 

The banks of Chicago include seventeen 
national banks, ten savings banks, and 
several banks doing business under State 
charters. On the first of January, 1875, the 
aggregate capital and surplus of the national 
banks was $11,539,000, and they had an ag- 
gregate deposit of $28,700,000. The sav- 
ings banks had a deposit of $8,970,453, and 
this was fifteen months after the panic, dur- 
ing which period many manufacturing estab- 
lishments were closed, and employment in 
| them had been suspended. ‘The State banks 
make no publication of their affairs; but one 
of them, the Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
Company, does a very heavy business, and 
is considered one of the best-managed in- 
stitutions in the country. 

Insurance is one of the institutions of this 
city. Except in the case of the terrible fire 
of 1871, Chicago had always been a profit- 








able point for insurance. The values insured 


SCENE IN UNION PARK. 
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The money to re. 
build the city was found 
in abundance, and at 
lower rates than wer 
paid in many instance: 
before the fire. J 
money consisted of 
amount recovered fr 
the fire insurance co! 
panies, money brought 
here by persons com 
here to engage in bu 
ness, the actual capital 
of our own people, and 
the rest was borrow: 
The credit of the city 
was of value in that 
crisis. 

The oldest hotel in 
the city before the fire 
was the Tremont 
House. Its owners 


were wealthy, and of their own means rebuilt it 


and furnished it. 
has 


To the general observer, it 


a handsomer exterior than any similar 


sized building in the city. 


SCENE IN JEFFERSON PARK. 


were large, and insurance was general. This 


city was also a convenient point for general 
agencies for the North-west. The latter fact 
had also made Chicago a favorable point for 
the location of general agencies for the great 
life insurance companies. Under the laws 
of this State ten per cent. is a lawful rate of 


| 


interest on money loans, and several of | 


these life insurance companies invested 
largely of their surplus in loans on improved 
property in this city. None of these sus- 
tained any serious losses by the great fire ; 
ihe land, with the foundations, and other 
salvages, and a general advance in values, 
was sufficient to cover the mortgages. The 


ashes of the great fire had hardly cooled be- | 


fore there was money offering in the city for 
purposes of rebuilding. ‘The life insurance 
companies were again liberal in their terms. 
The first effort was to rebuild the business 
districts, and this occupied all of 1872. In 
1873, the building in the burnt district con- 
tinued, but there was more attention to res- 
idences. Under the increase of population, 
following the fire, improvements were gen- 
eral in all parts. In 1874, following the 
panic, the work of building, especially of 
residences, went on, with occasionally a busi- 
ness block, or one or two buildings on a 


block to fill up a vacancy left the preceding | 


year. 


The population of Chicago is just one of 
those questions about which there must al- 


ways be a doubt where there is a continuous 
increase. We have the United States cen 
sus at the decennial periods, the State census 
at other dates, and a Municipal census taken 
biennially. The figures given by these in- 
dicate better than words the growth of our 
population since 1852-4, when the railroads 
first reached Chicago from the East, West, 
and South. The table is not long enough 
to weary, and, if it seem so, the reader can 
skip it: 
Date of Census. Taken by 
July, 1837 City 
July, 1840 U. S. 
July, 1843 Cee .s 
July, 1845 . State 
September, 1840 City 
October, 1847 City 
September, 1845......City 
August, 1849 aes 
Aucust, BSOO 2.005028 
December, 1853 City 
June, 1855 State 
August, 1556 City 
August, 1860 U.S 
October, 1862 City 
October, 1864 City 
October, 1565 State 
October, 18606 City 
October, 1868 City 
August, 1870 U.S 
October, 1872 City 
October, 1574 City 
July, 1575 Est’d 


Population 
4,170 


14,109 
16,559 


20,023 


109,200 
135,156 
169,353 
175,492 
200,415 
252,054 
300,¢ 905 
367,390 
395,405 
420,000 


It will be noticed that the growth has 
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A been regular during the last twenty years. 
found Outside the city, as has already been stated, 
nd at is a large population resident in the rural 

towns. These are mostly Chicago people. 


THE NEW “CHICAGO TRIBUNE” BUILDING 


In the whole period, there has been no an- 
nexation of inhabited territory. All the ex- 
tensions of the city limits have embraced 
only prairie lands, which, however, once an- 
nexed, have been occupied by persons seek- 
ing lots and houses of their own. The fig- 
ures given for 1874 are the latest; they are 
the returns of a census taken by the School 
Board. The press of other cities have from 
time to time charged that the reported enu- 
merations of the inhabitants of this city were 
fabulous, but there is no reason to question 
the general accuracy of these returns. 

lhe Municipal Government of Chicago 
may be said to have been camping out ever 
since 1871. A temporary building was erect- 
ed in the winter of that year, and there, in 
contracted quarters, have the various de- 
partments been transacting the public busi- 
ness. This county has two courts, of equal 
jurisdiction; one consists of five, and the 
ther of three judges; but each judge holds 
in independent court. These eight judges 


iold their courts in as many rooms in the | 


second story of this temporary building. 
Including all the city departments, there is 
an odd collection of officials of every degree. 
Chicago is a part of another municipal cor- 
poration, known as Cook County. A public 








Square has, from time immemorial, been 
used jointly by the city and county for a 
public building, embracing quarters for city 
and county officers. 

The Court-House and City Hall, as it 
stood in 1871, was rather an imposing build- 
ing. The center building was built of granite 
brought from Lockport, N.Y. Subsequently, 
and but a year or two before the fire, the 
two wings were completed. They were 
built of the white limestone found near this 
city. The building, as shown in the engrav- 
ing, had but a short life, and in its destruc- 
tion were lost the files of the courts, the 
records of deeds, and most of the books 
and papers of the City Government. The 
city and county are now wrangling over the 
question of putting up another building, 
and there is, of course, the usual struggle 
between contending factions of enterprising 
and patriotic people, as to which will be 
allowed to expend the money for the gen- 
eral public. 

Chicago has under preparation a system 
of public parks, which, when completed, will 
furnish, without exception, the largest con- 
nected area of driving grounds and breath- 
ing places in this country. Imagine a city 
laid out on a flat territory, without a natural 
elevation exceeding six feet in height. This 
city is in the form of a parallelogram, seven 
miles from north to south, and four miles 
from east to west. The eastern line varies 


| according to the irregularities of the shores 
| of Lake Michigan. At the north-east corner 


of this ground plan, and lying along the 


| lake shore, is a natural park containing 153 
| acres. This is Lincoln Park, and is already 


completed. The park system includes a 


| “Grand Boulevard” with road-way, 250 feet 
| wide, extending, from the northern extremity 


of Lincoln Park, four miles west, where 


| it enters Humboldt Park, a high piece of 


land containing 290 acres. The Grand Bou- 


| levard is resumed at the south end of this 


park, and, continuing two miles south, en- 


| ters Central Park, which contains 236 acres. 
| A mile south of Central is Douglas Park, 
| containing 232 acres. The boulevard which 


started from Lincoln Park, connects the 
Central and Douglas Parks, and thence con- 
tinuing south and east, a distance of six 
miles, where it connects with North Park, a 
tract of 500 acres or more. A mile and 
a-half to the south and east of this, is loca- 
ted South Park, which has something over 
500 acres. It will be understood, therefore, 
that Chicago has not merely a park, but a 
succession of parks, located at intervals of a 
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few miles along the northern, western, and 
southern boundaries of the city. ‘The whole, 
connected with a broad drive-way, planted 
on both sides, furnishing, exclusive of the 
road-ways in the park, a continuous drive of 
twenty-five miles. This system requires 
time to complete it. The purchase of the 
land has been costly. The west parks— 
Humboldt, Central, and Douglas—have 
been planted and fenced, and the interior 
finish of Central Park has been in part com- 
pleted. Lincoln Park is a resort for thou- 
sands on all days, and especially on Sun- 
days. 

North Park is approached from the city 
by two broad avenues 200 feet wide and 
half a mile apart. These particular boule- 
vards were completed before the fire, and 
have furnished the city with a handsome 
and fashionable drive, and also a place 
where, on special days, may be witnessed 
thrilling displays of the speed of the fast and 
blooded horse-flesh owned here. The vast 
crowds which throng these boulevards when- 
ever the weather will permit, furnish a pro- 
phetic glimpse of the scenes to be witnessed 
when the whole system of parks and con- 
necting boulevards shall be completed. 


The necessity of rebuilding Chicago—the 
increased expenditures to restore the bridges, 
public buildings, and other property—has 
practically suspended operations on these 


parks and boulevards for the time. But the 
trees grow just the same, and, while the 
number of the present generation who will 
see the whole system carried out as designed 
may be less, the work will ere long be re- 
sumed and completed. All these large parks 
will be easily accessible, several railways and 
horse-car lines running in direct connection 
with them. 

Within the city there are several small 
parks. Near the Douglas Monument, in 
the south part of the city, is Ellis Park; 
further north, and along the Lake Shore, is 
Lake Park ; near at hand is Dearborn Park ; 


two miles north is Washington Park, and two | 
miles west of Lake Park is Union Park, an | 


irregular-shaped inclosure, which, consider- 
ing its dimensions, is handsomely and elab- 
orately adorned. South-east of Union Park, 
is Jefferson Park, an inclosure of somewhat 
contracted dimensions, but tastefully 
ished. 

All these smaller parks within the city are 
highly enjoyed, and, in seasonable weather, 
are crowded. In the winter, the ponds and 
lakes of Lincoln, Union, and Jefferson Parks 


furnish to thousands the convenience and | 








fin- | 





delight of skating. These parks are all aper 
maintained by the proceeds of taxation. denon 
The daily newspapers of a city generally « Nor 
indicate the spirit and enterprise of the peo- odist,’ 
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papers, published in the interest of various 
denominations. Among these are the 
« Northwestern Christian Advocate,” Meth- 
odist,” Rev. Arthur Edwards, editor; “ New 
Covenant,” Universalist, Rev. W. Hanson, 
editor; the “ Standard,” Baptist, Rev. J. A. 
Smith, editor; “The Advance,” Congrega- 
tional, Rev. Dr. W. W. Patton, editor; 
“The Interior,” Presbyterian, Professor F. 
L. Patton, editor; “The Alliance,” Inde- 
pendent, Professor Swing, editor; and the 
“Western Catholic.” 

All these papers and editors rank high in 
the estimation of the community for ability 
and learning. It would take an entire page 
of SCRIBNER to give merely the titles of all 
the various publications in Chicago; they 
include publications in all languages, and 
journals relating to all branches of trade 
and professional business. It is but proper 
to say, however, that one of these, the 
“Legal News,” devoted to current legal 
intelligence, and edited by Mrs. Myra Brad- 
well, has attained a national reputation. 


Since the fire new and handsome and 


| 


| 
| 
' 


a city tax, as one of the regular depart- 
ments of the city government. The schools 
lost in buildings and furniture about $250,000 
by the fire, and all remained closed for sev- 
eral months after that event. With the loss 
of taxable property came a loss of revenue. 

Our school architecture is varied. ‘'wenty 
years ago the rage was for large buildings 
capable of accommodating one thousand 
four hundred to one thousand five hundred 
pupils. The policy changed subsequently, 
and smaller buildings were erected. The 


| system consists of a series of graded classes, 





costly buildings have been erected by “ The | 
| thousand attending private or denomina- 


Evening Journal,” “The Chicago ‘Times,” 
the “Staats Zeitung,” and “The Chicago 
Inbune.” 

All these buildings have been built ex- 
pressly for the publication of the respective 
papers, and are complete in all their appoint- 
ments. “The* Tribune” building is sup- 
posed to be absolutely fire-proof. The 
enterprise of the Chicago newspapers is in 
keeping with the general spirit of Chicago. 
No two of these papers are alike, yet all are 
edited with ability; and each, in its own 
peculiar sphere and class of readers, exer- 
cises a liberal influence upon the community. 
rhe audience reached by the Chicago dai- 
lies is by no means confined to Chicago 
and its suburbs. They circulate largely in 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Kansas. 
They find large sales, also, on the railroads 
in the South-western States. They are in- 
valuable to all country dealers because of 
their elaborate market reports, and commer- 
cial and financial intelligence, to which 
these papers devote large space. 

Chicago has always been a liberal patron 
of public schools. The State of Illinois 
annually appropriates one million of dollars 
for the support of schools in the State. This 
is in addition to what is raised by local tax- 
ation. Of this sum, which is raised by tax- 
ation, Chicago obtains comparatively a 


| tional schools. 


| year, was 


beginning at the alphabet and rising to an 
admission to a high school. In the latter, 
the course is divided into two or three years ; 
the full classical course is four years. Ger- 
man is taught (optional) in all the schools. 
The attendance under twelve years of age is 
large; the great bulk of the children—both 
boys and girls—of the poor and working 
classes leaving school as soon as they can 
earn wages and obtain employment. ‘Thou- 
sands of these, of both sexes, are employed in 
various kinds of manufactories. In addition, 
there are from eighteen thousand to twenty 


The appropriation asked 
for the support of the public schools, includ- 
ing the purchase of some new sites and the 
erection of new buildings for the current 
$1,419,000. There are fifty-one 


THE OLD CROSBY OPERA-HOUSE 


school buildings, with an average daily 
attendance of thirty-one thousand, and six 
hundred and eight teachers. ‘This includes 
the high and normal schools. 

Among those citizens who were pioneers 


small sum. Her schools are supported by | in the adornment of Chicago with handsome 
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It attracted par. In 
Chica 


and Henry H. Honore. Mr. Palmer began | ticular notice from a colossal figure in metal, ! 
ot pr 


and costly buildings were Potter Palmer | the same neighborhood. 
his improvements on State street. One of | representing Mercury in flight, but pausing 


the earliest buildings was a large structure 
at the north-east corner of Washington and 


THE BLIND MUSICIAN AND HIS WIFE. 


State streets, which was known as Potter 
Palmer’s building, but later more widely 
known as Field, Leiter & Co’s dry-goods 
store. This, when built, was perhaps the 
most showy building in the city. 

In this building the firm did both whole- 
sale and retail business. 


equal in size in another part of the city, and 
the retail trade is now done in Field, Leiter 
& Co’s new store, which is built upon the 
old site. This firm is but one, and one of 


the heaviest, of the many doing a wholesale | 


dry-goods business in this city. The aggre- 
gate sales at wholesale by the dry-goods 
houses in this city in 1874 was, exclusive of 
carpets and woolen goods, about $50,500,000. 
Mr. Honore had for many years been 


widely known as a dealer in real estate, and | 


he erected a building on Dearborn street, 
between the sites of the old and the new 
Government buildings, and in close proxim- 
ity to the unfortunate Bigelow House. It 
was considered a little premature, but other 
and similar blocks were soon after put up in 


At present the | 
wholesale business is carried on in a building | 


for a moment and resting one foot on 4 
large ball. Since the fire the block has been 
rebuilt, and a portion of it is now 
occupied by the city post-office 
Chicago has always supported 
most liberally first-class amuse 
ments. During the years of the 
war Mr. U. H. Crosby acquired 
a handsome fortune, and _ pro. 
ceeded to invest a large portion 
of it in an opera-house. This was 
completed and opened to the 
public in April, 1865. The build- 
ing contained also a large picture 
gallery, and there were some 
twenty artists who had their 
dios under the roof. Externally 
the architecture was grand for 
that time. 

During the summer of 1871, 
in anticipation of an unusually 
successful season of opera and 
other musical business, $80,000 
wis expended in_ upholstery, 
frescoes, bronzes, mirrors, carpets, 


etc., of the opera-house proper. 


Theodore Thomas was to ope! 

there on Monday, October 9, and 

on Sunday night the house was lit 

up, that its effect might be seen. 

Before this rehearsal of 
was over, the fire had begun miles away, 
which before morning was to leave the 
Grand Opera-House a smoking ruin. All 
the great artists of the lyric stage who 
flourished during the life of the opera-house 
appeared on its boards. As a patron of 
opera this city ranks next to New York. Its 
support of that and all other forms of musi- 
cal entertainment has been liberal. 

While on the subject of music, it may not 
be out of place to say that at all times we 
have a goodly number of street musicians— 
blind, lame, deaf and dumb—playing all 
manner of airs on all manner of instruments. 
Many of the street corners are occupied 
with these itinerants. One group of this 
kind will be recognized by all Chicago peo- 
ple as old and familiar. 

Except those who are dumb, these musi- 
cians and beggars speak all the languages 
known among men, and hail from every con- 
tinent, and part of continent, yet discovered by 
the most adventurous voyagers. The China- 
men are daily growing more numerous, but 
they all keep laundries, and do not play music. 
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In the almost universal sympathy for 
Chicago, following the destruction, not only 
of property, but of art galleries, private and 


public libraries, and the countless specimens | 
| storage of grain until such time as the market 


for years, a proposition was made in England | 


of art which had been accumulating here 


to furnish books and money to start a Free 
Public Library in this city. 


lead. Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, warmly 
approved it, and the literary men of England 
united. 
also participated. The result was, that a 
very large collection of English literature 
was made and sent to Chicago, all the liv- 
ing authors furnishing copies of their works, 


with their autographs on the title-pages. | 


On the Continent other collections were 
made and forwarded, so that, altogether, a 
very large foundation of books was then 
contributed by sympathizing people in for- 
eign lands. Like contributions were made 
by publishers and other persons in all parts 
of the United States. A public library was 
organized in May, 1872, and the city was 
authorized to levy a tax for its support. 
lhough libraries are of slow growth, this of 
Chicago jumped into successful operation at 
once. The circulating library was opened 
in 1873, and, though for want of means the 
number of books in this branch is limited, 
there were in June, 1875, no less than 
23,284 borrowers, and the average daily 
arculation was 1,500 volumes. It now 
contains 39,286 volumes. 
is librarian, and much is due to his ability 
and experience. ’ 

As a necessary adjunct to the grain trade 
of Chicago are the once famous, but now 
common institutions, the grain elevators. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL DEPOT, BEFORE THE FIRE. 


Six of these went down in the fire, with a 

million and a-half bushels of grain. The 

present number of these warehouses is four- 

teen, with a capacity of 14,650,000 bushels. 

It is to their admirable machinery that this 
Vor. X.—36. 


The well-known | 
Liberal, Thomas. Hughes, M.P., took the | 


The Universities and the publishers | 


Mr. W. F. Poole | 
grain in these depots is owned or controlled 
| in Chicago. 


city is indebted for the means of handling 
the grain coming here. At various points 
in the North-west, elevators or warehouses 
have been erected for the collection and 


THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BEFORE THE FIKE 


| or the rates of transportation offer induce- 


ments to forward it to Chicago. At certain 
seasons grain is forwarded from these ware- 
houses in the interior by rail to the East 
without passing through the city, though the 


The movement of this grain through the 


| city is aided by a continuous track connect- 
| ing with all the railroads. 


In this way trains 
from any point can be moved 
to any warehouse, and trains 
from any road may be taken 
to any yard to be loaded 
with lumber, and whirled off 
in any direction. But this 
is to be of necessity still 
further simplified in time by 
a transit railroad intercepting 
all the roads some miles out 
of the city, assorting the 
trains according to the desti- 
nation of the cars, and de- 
livering them accordingly. 
In the same way, the various trains going 
out, made up of cars loaded at various 
places, will be made up outside of the city. 
This will relieve all the roads of the expense 
and delay of handling freight trains in the 
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city, which business will be done for all by | a boy whose growth keeps him in ac 

an organization for that special purpose. | of the dimensions of his garments. 
Notwithstanding the magnitude of the | Chicago has been nevertheless wisely 

railroad interests in this city, the majority 

of the roads have made no effort to provide 

depot accommodations for their passenger 

business. The Illinois Central Company 

erected on the Lake Shore a large edifice 

known as the Illinois Central R. R. Depot. 

This building was occupied, up to the date 

of its destruction, by the Illinois Central, 

Michigan Central, and Chicago, Burlington 

& Quincy R. R. Companies, for their pas- 

senger trains. In another part of the city 

the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and 

the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Com- 

panies, had erected an even more extensive 

depot building. Both have been rebuilt, and 

with improvements. There has long been 

pending a trade between the city and the 

Illinois Central and other companies for the 

sale and purchase of a portion of Lake Park — , . Pete 

for a grand Union depot, capable of accom- <a ~ : ; apos 

modating all the passenger trains of all the = a ma 

toads. The parties will probably come to 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, I 
THE FIRE. 

erned. Chicago avoided the calamity which 
has overtaken so many Western cities, and 
therefore owes no debt resulting from sub- 
scriptions to railroad corporations. ‘The city 
assessment of taxable property shows in 
round numbers a value of $300,000,000. 
Including the personal property not found, 
this may be assumed as equal to 60 per cent. 
of the actual or cash value. ‘The city owes 
a bonded debt of $14,000,000. The Con- 
stitution of the State prohibits any increas: 
of debt beyond 5 per cent. of the assesse: 
value of the taxable property. This pro 
hibition was deemed a cruel one when the 
question of rebuilding was before the public: 
-, but had there been no such prohibition, and 
k| the Common Council been free to borrow. 
| the public debt would have probably in- 
| creased to the utmost extent of the city’s 
| credit. The policy of pay as you go, or 
of meeting each year’s expenditure out o! 
the proceeds of that year’s tax, cuts off many 
opportunities to waste and extravagance. 
When the Council vote to expend, they have 
also to vote a direct tax to raise the money, 
and this direct responsibility has saved the 
city from many of the abuses and robberies 
committed by municipal governments i 

terms at some time, and then look out for | other cities. 
the finest passenger station in the world. Of course Chicago would not be true te 
Chicago has been appropriately likened to | her history, true to the spirit of her people, 


TRINITY CHURCH, BEFORE THE FIRE. 
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nor true to the great inquiring mind of her 
population, unless she had a foremost bat- 
‘alion in the great army of Religion, and that 

ittalion composed of picked soldiers of the 


Cross. Chicago is no place for weakness. 
Nor can mediocrity in the scholastic attain- 
ments of clergymen find much favor here. 
Chicago pays good salaries for teachers of 
Divine truths, and is able to command them. 
he poor preacher, that is, the man who 
preaches poorly, can hardly find much com- 
jorthere. He must soon become conscious 
he is not up to the Chicago standard. 
\s a consequence, the old style and class of 
reachers, of whom we read so much in the 
books, as doing the Lord’s work on the 
frontiers and in primitive times, have long 
since left these parts, taking with them per 
aps much of the fervor and zeal and sim- 
plicity of untutored piety which so often 
pertains to missionary labor. There are no 
Peter Cartwrights now in Chicago. The 
apostle of to-day is a scholar and an orator, 
man of intellectual ability, and qualified in 
ill respects to minister to the spintual wants 
of a metropolitan flock. 
The theology of Chicago is exacting. It 
must be decided and emphatic. 


who teaches that eternal fire is among the | 


ertain punishments of the guilty in the here- 
iter must go the whole figure. The fire 
nust be a good one, and well kept up. So 
with all the variations of the schools of 
theology ; the commodity must be first-class. 
lf a Broad Church congregation engage a 
pastor, he must be Broad to the extreme 
imit, and must do his work well. The pre- 
vailing idea of the theology in Chicago 
which I am trying to describe is, that what- 
ever may be the accepted doctrine of a 
ngregation, that doctrine must be preached 


bly, and without any equivocation. Chicago | 
| Cummins, long time pastor of Trinity, and 


is no place for heretics,—not that Chicago 
san illiberal community. Heretic, in the 
sense in which the word is used in the pre- 
ous sentence, is antagonism to one’s own 
mgregation. Heresy against all others is 
t by any means unpopular. The tendency 
{ this is to identify the pastor, not so much 
with the ecclesiastical body of which he is a 
minister, and to which he is subject, as with 


s own congregation, and hence, year after 
western University; Rev. O. H. Tiffany, 


ear, churches are less and less designated 
by their denominational title, and more and 
more by the name of the pastor. The indi- 
viduality of the minister is greatly on the 
increase, perhaps to the weakening, if not 
the eventual breaking. of ecclesiastical gov- 
emment and authority. 


The man | 


| 


ST. PAUL S UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Chicago has a memorable list of clergy- 
men who have officiated here during the last 
twenty years, and more. Notable among 
these was the late Right Rev. John Henry 
Whitehouse, Bishop of Illinois. He was an 
eminent scholar, and a man of great intel- 
iectual vigor, and as esteemed for the dig- 


| nity and purity of his private life as for his 


| James’s in this city. 


eminence in the Church of which he was a 
prelate. Chicago has furnished from her 
clergy another Bishop to the same Church, 
Dr. Clarkson, for many years pastor of St. 
It has also furnished 
the first and second Bishop to the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in the persons of Bishop 


Bishop Cheney, now pastor of Christ Church. 
Among the many clergymen who have 


| now more than a mere local distinction, and 


who are now, or have been, identified with 
Chicago, the following may be mentioned in 
addition to those already named: 

In the Methodist Church—Rev. R. M. 
Hatfield, now of Cincinnati; Rev. Charles 
H. Fowler, now President of the North- 


who, after several years’ pastorate at the 
East, has returned to Chicago; Rev. H. W. 


| Thomas, pastor of Clark-street Church, 


In the Presbyterian Church—The Rev. 
Robert W. Patterson, pastor for thirty years of 


| the Second Church, and who a year or two 
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ago accepted the Professorship of Apologetics 
in the Theological Seminary of the North- 
west. He has a national reputation, not only 
in the church, but generally in the country. 
Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, formerly of this city, 
and more recently of Philadelphia, who has 


“ Interior;” Professor Francis L. Patton, 9% Preside 
the prosecutor of Professor Swing for heres) W. Ev 
and now editor of the “ Interior;” and J) 
J. Burrell. 

In the Congregational Body—The Re, 
W. W. Patton, Editor of the “ Advance: 














been elected Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Lane Theological Seminary at 
Cincinnati, and also President of Lake For- 
est University; Rev. Arthur Mitchell, now 


of the First Church; A. E. Kittredge, for- | 


merly of Charlestown, Massachusetts, and 
of San Francisco, now of the Third Church ; 
Rev. Arthur Swazy, first editor of the 





4 


| Rev. C. D. Helmer, Rev. L. T. Chamber- 
lain, Pastor of the New England Church 

E. P. Goodwin, and William A. Bartlett. 
| formerly of Brooklyn. 

The Baptist Church numbers among !ts 
present ministry here, Rev. J. C. Burroughs. 
formerly President, and now Chancellor 0! 
the Chicago University ; Rev. Lemuel Moss, 
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President of the same Institution; Rev. W. | 


\W. Everts, and Rev. J. W. Goodspeed. 


Among the Episcopalians, the more noted | 


Rev. H. N. 
Locke, Rev. Edward Sullivan, of Trinity 
Church; Rev. C. H. W. Stocking, and 
n Knowles, of the Cathedral. The 
Noah Schenck, now of Baltimore, was 
for many years pastor of Trinity Church in 
is city. 
Rev. W. H. Ryder, formerly of Boston, 
as been pastor of St. Paul’s Universalist 
hurch here for many years, and is ranked 
the purest and ablest clergymen of 
» city. The Rev. J. R. Hibbard has been 
pastor of the Swedenborgian congregation 
for twenty-five years. 
lhe Unitarians have always been strongly 
sented. The most prominent of their 
is Robert Collyer, the pastor of Unity 
‘hurch, who is known all over the land and 
vond the oceans. He was onginally a 
lacksmith, then a Methodist itinerant, and 
w the foremost minister in the Unitarian 
y of the West. He is a man of marked 
| ability, and in the full enjoyment of 
rous health, physically and mentally. 
Hardly less conspicuous is the Rev. 
ert Laird Collier, who was also a Meth- 
list minister, and is now eminent as a 
Unitarian. He has been absent in Europe 
two years, his church having been sup- 
by the Rev. Brooke Herford from 
Manchester, in England. The Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, of the same body, has also obtained 
nsiderable eminence. 


ire the 


mo} 
10 


. . . . . ° | 
lhe Roman Catholic Church in this city 


is strong in the number of its members, in 
the number of its churches, in its convents, 
schools, hospitals, asylums, and charitable 
nstitutions, and in the number and ability 
of its priesthood. The present bishop, Dr. 
Foley, formerly of Baltimore, has most suc- 
cessfully rescued its affairs from previous 
confusion. 

rhe flourishing of 


condition all 


Denominations Number of Churches 
Baptist , cicieicn ~ a 
Free Baptist 
Christian 
Congregational . 

Dutch Reformed 

Episcopal 

Reformed Episcopal 
Evangelical Association 
Evangelical United (German). 
Jewish ee 

Lutheran... 

Methodist 
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the 
churches may be judged by the following 
list of particulars . 


| 


Denominations. Number of Churches 
Methodist, African 
Methodist, German 
Methodist, Scandinavian 
Presbyterian 

Roman Catholic 
Swedenborgian 
Unitarian 

Universalist 
Miscellaneous. 
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Among the clergy of this city is a very 
modest gentleman, who has not only attained 
eminence because of his abilities, but has 
had fame thrust upon him, and is known as 
Professor David Swing. He came here 
from Oxford, Ohio, where he had been a 
teacher, and took charge of a Presbyterian 
congregation worshiping at the Westminster 
Church. His sermons were so remarkable 
for the purity of their diction and the broad 
charity of their sentiment, that they attracted 
much attention. Shortly before the fire, two 
congregations united under the title of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, to which Pro 
fessor Swing was called. Since that time 
he has attained such celebrity that his church 
is attended by persons of all denominations, 
and his sermons are regularly published 
in the papers. The extreme liberality of his 
views led Professor Patton to prefer charges 
of heresy against him, on which he was 
tried and acquitted by the Presbytery of 


UNITY CHURCH 


Chicago. The trial was a remarkable one, 
attracting the attention of the whole country. 
The prosecution was conducted by Pro 





a. 


fessor Patton with conspicuous ability. An 
appeal was taken to the Synod of Illinois, 
and, pending a hearing there, 
Swing formally withdrew from the Presby- 
terian Church, and his name was dropped 
from the roll of presbyters. ‘The Synod dis- 


ai 


XR Cotta 


approved of the finding, but took no further 
action. At the General Assembly of the 


Church in May, 1875, the question was | 


raised as to the approval of the minutes of 
the Synod, but it was voted inexpedient to 
take any action. Professor Swing continues 


pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, | 
| of patrolmen is 425. 


and also edits the “Alliance.” 


Professor | 
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Chicago has now, no matter what 
have been its character in years gone 
thorough and efficient fire brigade. 
force is composed of experienced and 
bodied men; and, since personal qu 
tions have become recognized, ther 


. 
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been a great improvement. The service 
has also been increased by large additions 
to the machinery and hose, and by the en 
largement and extension of the water mains 

Chicago has also a tolerably efficient 
police ; that is to say, politics have not yet 
made it as bad as it might be. The number 
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[he collegiate institutions of the city are | ment, that are always visible. 


the universities at Evanston and Lake For- 
est, already mentioned; the Chicago Uni- 
versity, nominally under control of the Bap- 
tist denomination, and St. Ignatius College, 
Roman Catholic. To most of these are 
attached law and medical schools. There 
are also Presbyterian, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, and perhaps other theologi- 


cal seminaries. At the Lake Forest and 


Evanston colleges ladies are included among | 


the pupils. 


lhere are numerous private schools for | 


young ladies, and there are several board- 
ng-schools under charge of Sisters of Roman 
Catholic orders. All these are liberally sup- 
ported. There are, in addition, many col- 
ieges in the neighborhood of this city, in- 
cluding the University of Michigan, at Ann 
\rbor, University of Notre Dame, Indiana, 
Racine (Wis.) College, besides a dozen 
others within half a day’s ride. Chicago is 
represented in all these, and perhaps in 
nearly all the large schools and universities 
of the country. 
nedical colleges here, each of which manu- 
factures a large class of future Hahnemanns 
and Galens every year. 

No man can write of Chicago and do 
justice to her enterprise. The city must be 
seen, and a person must reside here in 
order to understand the rush of business, 
the crowded streets, the constant improve- 


There are half a dozen | 


He must 
live here and become acquainted with the 
people to understand the spirit which moves 
this animated, sleepless, and untiring city. 
He will find that, in addition to the resident 
population of Chicago and its suburbs, there 
are in this and the adjoining States within 
half a day’s ride several millions of prosper- 
ous, educated, moral, and industrious peo- 
ple, to whom Chicago is a_ metropolis. 
The morning trains bring in from all points 
a daily representation of these people on 
business, on shopping, for social visits, and 
for amusement and enjoyment. It must 
also be remembered that in the summer this 


| city is a grand resort for those seeking 
| escape from the heat of other latitudes; 


these find here all the comforts and pleas- 
ures and luxuries of metropolitan life, with 
pure water, moderate temperature, large 
hotels, unequaled tables, and drives and 
opportunities for brief country trips, not had 
elsewhere. It will be found that the great 
secret of Chicago is, that she is the natural 
center of the interior commerce of the coun- 
try, midway between the great oceans ; that 
her people are conscious of her advantages 


| and are reaping the profits, and that, with 


universal confidence in the future, Chicago 


is a living, growing, prospering city, filled 
by an industrious, progressive, and prosper 
ous people, who always look forward, and 
never backward. 


A DEAD HEART. 


Look at this fragment of an ashen gray, 

Here, hold it in your hand, ’tis‘ hard and cold. 
You cannot hope a gem’s resplendent flash 

From such opaque and unresponsive mold. 


And yet ’twas lava—born of central fires 

Fierce, warm, and glowing, palpitant like breath, 
But falling on a dull unanswering rock 

It faded slowly into chilly death. 


Now take it, carve it to the hour’s small need, 
And wear it proudly as a work of art; 

It has forgotten years and years ago, 
The fiery rapture that once filled sts heart. 


’ 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. PART II. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


“A SHIPWRECKED man!” cried Pencroff, 
“abandoned some five hundred miles from 
us on Tabor Island! Ah! Mr. Cyrus, you 
will no longer oppose my idea of a voyage?” 

“No, Pencroff,” replied Cyrus Smith,” 
“and you can go as soon as possible.” 

“ To-morrow ?” ° 

“ To-morrow.” 

The “ Bonadventure” came to anchor 
about four o’clock at the mouth of the 
Mercy. In the evening, all the arrange- 
ments for the new expedition were made; 
Pencroff, Harbert, and Spilett were to go on 
the trip. Leaving the next day, the 11th of 
October, they could arrive sometime during 
the 13th. If the wind remained as it was, 
it would not take more than forty-eight 
hours to accomplish the five hundred and 
fifty miles. One day on the island, three 


or four to return—they calculated that they 
they would be back on the 17th. 


The season was beautiful, the barometer 
rose steadily, and the wind was in the right 
quarter. 

The evening was spent in carrying on 
board the “ Bonadventure,” utensils of dif- 
ferent kinds, bedding, arms and ammuni- 
tion, and provisions for a week. 

The next day, five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the adieus were made, not without some 
emotion on both sides, and Pencroff, raising 
his sail, took the direction for Claw Cape, 
which he was obliged to pass in taking the 
direct route to the south-west. 

During the first hours of the journey, the 
“ Bonadventure” remained constantly in 
sight of the southern coast of Lincoln Island, 
which appeared like a green basket, from 
which emerged Mount Franklin. 

Its heights, attenuated by distance, did 
not appear very inviting to the exploring 
mariner. 

Reptile Promontory was passed in an 
hour, though ten miles out at sea. From 
that distance, it was impossible to distin- 
guish anything on the western coast that 
reached as far as the hills of Mount Frank- 
lin; three hours after, all that remained of 
Lincoln Island had disappeared. 

The “Bonadventure” went beautifully, 
rising easily to the waves, and making rapid 
headway. Pencroff had rigged his topsail, 





and, carrying all sail, followed a rectilinear 
direction according to the compass. From 
time to time, Harbert changed the helm: 
the lad’s hand was so sure, the sailor did 
not have to tell him once to sheer off. 

The first night Pencroff and Harbert re 
lieved each other at the helm every two 
hours. 

A south-westerly direction was maintained 
throughout the voyage; and, if the “ Bon- 
adventure” did not get into some unknown 
current, she must land at Tabor Island. 

On the evening of the 12th, after a calcu- 
lation, they found they had accomplished a 
hundred and fifty miles since leaving L in- 
coln Island; that gave for the thirty-six hours 
a rapidity of three miles and a-quarter an 
hour. The breeze had died away, tending 
to a calm. Still they had every reason to 
believe that the next day, if the calculation 
was correct and the direction all right, they 
would see Tabor Island. None of them 
slept during the mghts of the 12th and 13th 
of October. 

At daybreak they gazed anxiously toward 
the western horizon, where Pencroff sighted 
land about six o’clock in the morning. A 
sort of low bank, evidently an_ island, 
emerged from the waves, and as the sun 


. mounted in the east, several hills were seen 


detached here and there. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning, the 
“ Bonadventure” was only two miles from 
shore, and Pencroff, looking for a safe an- 
chorage, sailed with the greatest caution in 
these unknown waters, 

Spread before them lay the entire island, 
with detached clumps of verdant gum and 
other large trees of the same nature as those 
on Lincoln Island. But, what was most 
astonishing, not a particle of smoke was to 
be seen rising, indicating the island was in- 
habited, nor a signal of any kind on any 
point whatever. Yet the document had 
been very expressive. There had been a 
shipwreck, the mariner should have been 
waiting. 

On went the “ Bonadventure,” through 
crooked channels between the reefs, with 
Pencroff watching the slightest turn with the 
greatest caution. He had put Harbert at 
the helm, and posted in the bow he ex- 
amined the waters, ready to trim the sails, 
holding the tiller in his hand; Gideon Spr- 
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lett, his glass in his eye, 
swept the coast without 
seeing anything. 

\ little after midday, 
the“ Bonadventure” ran 
yer bow on a sand-bank; 
the anchor was cast, the 
sails trimmed, and the 
of the little bark 
anded. There could be 
no doubt this was Tabor 
lsland, as, according to 
the most recent maps, 
there was no other island 
that part of the Pa- 

between New Zea- 


crew 


cific 


und and the American 


boat was thor- 

ughiy sec ured, so that 
the ebbing tide could not 
carry her off; then Pen- 
croft and his two com- 
after arming 
themselves, went up the 
1k in order to ascend 
two hundred and 

y or three hundred 
feet high, that rose be- 
fore them. 

Arrived at the foot of 
the hill, Pencroff, Har- 
bert, and Gideon Spilett 
ascended it in a few 
moments; then glanced 
t the different points of 
thehorizon. They were 
man island that did 
not measure more than 
six miles round, and its 
perimeter, fringed with capes and promon- 
tories, broken by inlets and creeks, presented 
the form of an elongated oval 
the ocean, absolutely deserted, extended 
to the horizon; there was no other land, 
no other sail, in sight. 

This islet, wooded on all its surface, did 
not offer the diversity of scenery that Lincoln 
Island, wild and arid in one part, and fertile 
and rich in another, presented. Here there 


panions 5; 


was a uniformity of verdure, from which rose | 
In an oblique | 


two or three slight elevations. 
direction, to the oval of the island, a river 


ran through a large prairie, then emptied it- | 


self into the sea by a narrow mouth. 
“Come down and look,” said Pencroff. 
[he sailor and his two companions re- 

turned to the shore where they had left the 

“Bonadventure.” ‘They decided to make a 


All around, | 





obey PL iar, 


“a novuse!” 


| tour of the island before venturing into the 


interior, so that nothing could escape their 
investigations. The beach was easy to fol- 
low; in some places they found large rocks, 
but they could easily pass round them. The 
explorers descended toward the south, 
frightening off numerous flocks of aquatic 
birds and troops of seals that threw them- 
selves into the sea at their approach. 

An hour after their departure, all three 
arrived at the southern point of the island, 
which was terminated by a sharp cape; 
they returned toward the north, along the 
western coast, formed in the same manner 
of sand and rocks, a thick wood bordering 


| the background. 


Nowhere was there a trace of an inhab- 
itant; nowhere a trace of a human foot- 
print, in all the perimeter of the island, 
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which, after four hours of marching, had been 
entirely surveyed. 


To say the least, it was very extraordinary; | 


one could but think Tabor Island had never 
been, or was no longer inhabited. Perhaps, 
after all, the document was several months, 


or years, old; it was possible in that case | 
the mariner had been rescued, or had died | 
The three dined hastily on | 
SO as to continue | 
their exploration and follow it up till night. | 


of misery. 
board the “ Bonadventure, 


” 


At five o’clock they entered the wood. 


Numerous animals fled at their approach— | 
all of them either pigs or goats, which it was | 


easy to see belonged to the European spe- 
cies; without doubt some whaler had left 


them on the island, where they had rapidly | 


multiplied. Harbert promised himself to 


take some of them back with him to Lincoln | 


Island. There was no longer any doubt 


that at some period men had visited the islet, | 
and that became more evident, when, in | 
traversing the forest, there appeared foot- | 


paths, trunks of trees chopped off with an 
axe, and other work of human hands; but the 
trees that had fallen to the ground had been 


THE CROSS OF CADMON. 





there for many years. The groove of the 
axe was covered with moss, and the growing 
shrubs, long and thick-set, had covered the 
foot-path till it was difficult to make it out 
If the animals were of European origin 
if the result of human workmanship demon 
strated incontestably that man had been oy 
the island, several specimens of the vegeta 
ble kingdom proved it no less, as, in the 
midst of glades, it was evident that cultiva- 
ted plants had grown at some remote period 
What, then, was Harbert’s joy when he rec- 
ognized potatoes, chicory, sorrel, carrots, 
cabbage, turnips. 

After some discussion, they were about to 
return to the vessel for the night, when Har 
bert, pointing to a confused mass between the 
trees, exclaimed : 

“ A house!” 

All three dashed toward the spot; throug 
the twilight they could see it had been con- 
structed of planks, covered with thick cloth, 
tarred and pitched. 


| The half-closed door was quickly pushed 
back by Pencroff. 
| The house was empty! 


(To be continued.) 


THE CROSS 


BETWEEN Moody and Sankey, the Amer- | 


ican revivalists in London, and the archaic 
cross of hewn stone represented in the en- 


a slight one; but if we consider a little 


longer, the relation they bear to each other | 
This cross is the out- | 
come of a faith, the symbol of a movement | 


will perhaps appear. 


repeating itself at the two extremes of about 
a thousand years. 


land has yet founded, and they have re- 
turned to the motherland that sent forth 


their fathers ten centuries before with the dis- | 


tinct mission of reviving the old populations 


from indifference concerning a spiritual state | 


and life after death. But the Cross of Cad- 
mon is the only monument of its kind, 
almost the only souvenir of the same zeal | 
that once burned in the British Isles, when 
England was herself a colony, and sent back 


Moody and Sankey are | 
men belonging to the greatest colony Eng- | 


OF CADMON. 


great missionaries and converters to the old 
Teutonic stocks on the Continent. In bot! 


| cases the strong life of the colony seems to 
graving opposite, the connection might seem | 


have imbued their Christianity with stronger 
convictions ; we may suppose them to be 
persons rendered more valid by a simpler 
life, or that a descent from bolder spirits 
who sought the dangers of a frontier laid 
the seeds of moral courage in their hearts ; 
or better still, that their advantages consisted 
in freedom from that bewilderment of mind 
which is apt to be produced in all but the 
strongest by the multiplied interests of a 
dense population. Like Moody, Sankey, 
and their fathers before them, Cadmon. 
whose name this cross bears, and the illus- 
trious band of his fellow-countrymen, who 
did not stay to sing like him, but crossed 
the Channel to pray, must have been single- 
minded men who ran in grooves, and there- 
fore, in their own paths, did the most thor 
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ough work. A thousand 
vears lies between the 
strong-fisted Teuton, pray- 
ing with the fervor of a 
recent convert, fighting the 
Welsh or heathen of hisown 
race, fearing the “ fifel-cyn,” 
arace of monsters which he 
magined in the devil’s pay 
lying in wait about lonely 
woods and fens—a_ thou- 
sand years lies between him 
and the American settler, 
holding with fresh energy 
to his faith, fighting the 
Indians, and sometimes 
fearing ghosts and witches 
that played pranks with 
his neighbors. It is true 
that in the midst of the 
thousand years lies the Re- 
formation, but that is now 
seen to be only a healthy 
efiort of Northern people 
successful in shaking off 
the coils of a church sys- 
tem in which the worldly 
and selfish element had 
clogged the spiritual, much 
as in a_ petrifaction the 
stone creeps into every 
fiber of the wood. In all 
essential points the Amer- 
ican frontiersman of the 
last century was the same 
with the colonist of North- 
umberland, and although 
in the days of the latter all 
roads still led to Rome, 
the spirit of independence 
was latent in the Anglo- 
Saxon just as it crops out 
inthe American. 

Hence the Cross of Cad- 
mon is not only interesting 
for its own sake as an 
example of art and piety 
among the early English, 
but connects itself with the 
present day, when history 
seems to be repeating itself 
less heroically on a shifted 
scene, To the churchman, 
and non-churchman as 
well, the discovery and re- 
pair of a certain stone cross 


at Ruthwell, in Dumfries, * 


Scotland, on the spot where 
Puritans had cast it down 


- 


WE Pe 
THE CROSS OF CADMON. 
(From “Old Northern Runic Monuments; "’ G. Stephens, Prof. in Copenhagen.) 
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two centuries before, was something that 
might well arouse the most intense curiosity. 
For, while the main figures cut on the stone 


were Biblical in their origin, and a certain 


amount of the inscriptions was in Latin, yet 
the decoration was heathen, and a great 
portion of the writing in runic letters, 
which represent the Northumbrian dialect 
of Early English. At first the connection of 
Cadmon with the cross was not suspected, 


but some one learned in runes having read | 
| funeral pile while the sun is darkened as 


gn it long extracts from Cadmon’s “ Vision 


of the Cross,” Professor Stephens corrobo- | 
| cated, appears Y ggdrasil the great world’s tre: 


rated the fact, sought diligently in the neigh- 
borhood of the monument, and at last, in 
1868, found the missing apex to the structure, 
and read thereon: “Cadmon maefanoetho,” 
that is, Cadmon made me. The indifference 
with which this discovery has been treated, 
and especially in England, moves Professor 
Hammerich, of Copenhagen, to indignation. 
He says: 

“Should any one chance to find on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean a similar monu- 
ment with the name of Hesiod and a single 
verse of his, what an excitement would not 
such a discovery make in the learned world! 
But at this day probably few English, Ger- 
man, or Northern savants have ever heard 
tell of the Cross of Ruthwell. In the knowl- 
edge of our own original race, in the knowl- 
edge of our ancestors, we are still children.” 

Cadmon, who is thus put on a line with 
Hesiod, is the Cedmon of the Venerable 
Beda, the former being the Northumbrian 
mode of spelling his name, while Beda used 
the West Saxon dialect. He is the same 
man of the people about whom pious monks 
told the legend of sudden miraculous gift of 
poetry. ‘They said he had never composed 
a line, although his comrades at the mead- 
drinking could take the lyre and sing in 
turn their folk-songs of heathen origin ; that 
he therefore left their company in deep 
shame, whereupon the Lord, appearing to 
him by night, commanded him to sing his 
word. The quantity and quality of his 
poetry forbid belief in his utter ignorance, 
for a chief virtue, and its greatest interest to 
us, lies in a close blending of heathen and 
warlike thoughts, modes of expression, with 
stories and ideas of Christian stock, a result 
only obtainable by a previous use of heathen 
songs. Even better than the song of Beovulf, 
a heathen lay, which has been corrected and 
inlaid by monks, the poetry of Cadmon bears 
witness to a child-like adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to expressions full of the ring of 
heathenism. In this he seems the fore- 


| of Hilda,” goddess of battles. 








ae 


runner of Bunyan with his armed pilgrim, 


even more than of Milton, with whom he 
has been so often compared. Christ is the 
“young hero,” and the men of Nicodemus 
are “aethelings,” nobles; or “the warriors 
Wy rada or 
Fate prophesies on Golgotha to the cross 
personified ; the cross itself is called a tree. 
the Healer’s tree, or a beacon, that is, ; 
shining monument; also a tree of victory, 
on which Christ expires like Balder on his 
when the young Sun-god dies. Dimly indi- 
of Northern mythology, much like that vine 
of which Emerson sublimely sings : 
Whose tap-roots, reaching through 

Under the Andes to the Cape, 

Suffers no savor of the earth to ’scape! 

A careful scrutiny of the Cross of Cadmon 
will show that the same mixed spirit prevails 
there, and perhaps a fanciful mind will dis 
cover Emerson’s vine running up the shaft, 
while beasts and birds feed on its fruit. 

We, who, instead of singing it, are used 
almost exclusively to reading poetry, find Old 
English meters intolerably rough ; nor are 
we in harmony with the alliteration which 
places rhyme in the line at the beginning 
of several words instead of at end of the 
several verses. But a little use accustoms 
the ear to it, and then the full power, the 
massive greatness of a poet like Cadmon 
breaks through. When one reads him, one 
cannot avoid thinking of the great painters 
of Italy, for they too represented the life of 
Christ, and dealt with it in the same magni- 
ficently realistic style. We give a large 
extract from Cadmon’s “Vision of the 
Cross,” both as appropriate to the engraving 
and as a remarkable specimen of personifica- 
tion. Alliteration has been attempted along 
with as close a translation as practicable. It 
should be read with a slight stress of voice on 
the recurrent initials of each line. 

VISION OF THE CROSS. 
ComE! I will tell of dreams the choicest, 
Me that did meet in middle of night, 
While that word-speakers were wrapped in sleep: 
Methought that I saw a singular tree 
Led from aloft, with light surrounded— 
Brightest of beams. 

All was this beacon 

Covered with gold; yea, jewels stood 
Four at the foot in the field. So were there five 
Studding the shoulders on high. 


Saw it all angels of God, 
Fair through their future; forsooth ’twas no fool’s tree. 
But there did behold it holiest ghosts, 
Then upon earth-mold, and all the race of the mighty. 
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But I, foul 


Strange to view, that victor tree! 
with sins, 

Blackened with blots, perceived the tree of the world 

Honored with hangings, pepe 

And girdled with a Well had the gems 

Worthfully decked the one tree of the world. 

® . 


* * * * 


Yet through the gold I could quickly perceive 
A fight of small honor ; for first it began 
Running blood on the right half. 

Surely was I with sadness sore troubled, 

I feared the fair picture. That beacon then fast 
Turned from purple to pale, 

And now it was all with water o’erpouréd— 
Besoiled with the blood that it sweat— 

{nd now all with glory was girdled! 

Yet I, lying there a length of time, 

Beheld harm-hearted the Healer’s tree, 

Until that it seemed to solemnly speak ; 

Thus weavéd a word the noblest of wood: 


( The Cross speaks. ) 


It was years gone by, I remember it yet, 
That I was hewn down on the edge of the holt, 
{nd stirred from my root-stem. 
Strange foes had seized to make of me sport, 
{nd bidden their boys to bear me up, 
Heave high on shoulders and set me on hill; 
Enough of the enemy fastened me there. 
* * » * 7. * 
Then saw I the Lord of all mankind 
Stand forth in great might when he wished to 
ascend me, 
Nor daréd I then, through the Dread One’s word, 
Either bend me or burst, 
Though I felt a-shaking the seats of the earth. 
Though many a foe I then might have felled, 
Yet fast must I stand. 


Then girt him up that Hero young— 
Who was God Almighty— 
Strong and stiff-mooded stood high by the gallows 
Valiantly there in view of all men, 
When he willed mankind to save! 
Shuddered I then, when the Son embraced me; 
Still I might never bend me to earth, 
Fall on the face of the field ; 
But, so was said, fast I must stand. 
Rodlike reared up, bore I the rich King, 
Heaven’s high Lord. To battle haste durst not. 
Swift they transfixed me with swarthy nails. 
Count the scars, the cruel wide wounds! 
Yet durst I in nowise do them a harm. 


——tThen jeered they with jibes, 
And with blood I was all besprinkled 
That poured from the Prince’s side 
At the hour his spirit passed on high. 
* * * * * 
Much moan I made upon that mount 
To the frightful Fates. For I saw the folks’ God 
Sore service doing. Gloomiest shades 
Had covered with clouds the corpse of the Ruler. 
Black into shadows went the bright light, 
Wan under welkin wept all creation, 
Bewailing the fall of the King. 
ad * - 


~ 7 ° 


Christ hung on Rood. 
All of the nobles then from afar. 

Seeing, I sorely with sorrow was troubled, 
Yearned yet the more toward the hands of the 
_ youths, 

Straining with sad mood. 


Yet rapidly gathered 





| covered again by the “sworders” 


Then seized they there Almighty God, 

Heavéd Him down from the high cross, 

And the heroes of Hilda left me 

Standing by night with blood adrip and wounded 
with bolts. 

Laid they there the Limb-weary One, 

And took their stand at head of his corpse, 

Staring there on the Dread Son of Heaven; 

And, weary after the mighty winning, 

They waited there to rest him awhile. 

Then ’gan they a grave for him to moil, 

Those men in the murderers’ sight, 

And carvéd it well from shining stone, 

Seated therein the wielder of conquests, 

And ’gan to sing to him sorrow-lays, 

Awed in the even-tide. 

Whence they afterward went their ways 

Weary from that illustrious leader ;— 

Few were the followers left where he fell. 


The Cross relates further how it stood for 
a long time in darkness, was then buried 
along with the other two crosses, and dis- 
of the 
Lord. Then it sings its own triumph, hav- 
ing become the greatest among trees, just 


| like the Virgin Mary among women, and 
| ends by commanding Cadmon, “ his trusty 


| hero,” to make known all the glory of Christ 


and of himself, the Cross. 
On turning to the illustration, the Cross 
of Cadmon appears with a four-sided shaft, 


| two sides being what we may well call 
| heathen ; and the two others, opposite each 


| other, Christian. 


On the Christian side of 


| the apex, in the right hand illustration, are 


| symbolical, not without heathen taint. 





two figures supposed to be St. John and his 
eagle, and about them in Latin: “ In the 
beginning was the Word.” The cross-piece 
is new. Below on the shaft sits an archer, 
Next 
below is the visit of Elizabeth to Mary the 
Virgin, with unreadable inscription. Below 
that comes Mary Magdalene anointing the 
feet of Christ, with Latin inscription to this 


| effect: “She brought an alabaster box of 


ointment, and standing at his feet, began to 
wash them with her tears, and wipe them 
with the hairs of her head.” Then comes 
Christ healing the blind, inscription unde- 
cipherable ; and next, the Annunciation with 
Gabriel and Mary, but the words in the 
border gone. At the foot is dimly seen the 
Crucifixion, with indications of sun and moon 
in the background. 

The opposite Christian side, shown in the 
left-hand picture, has a representation of a 
bird—perhaps the raven Munin, or Memory, 
that sat on Odin’s shoulder, now turned to 
Christian account—and a border of runes 
which Professor Stephens has read: “Cad- 
mon made me.” The cross-piece is restored. 
Below are two unknown figures ; and next, 
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John the Baptist, with the Agnus Dei stand- 


ing on two globes, perhaps the two worlds | 


of visible and invisible. Below him stands 
Christ in attitude to bless, with his feet on 
two swine. (So says Professor Hammerich. 
But they are more likely to be wolves, be- 
cause wolves represented evil, while the boar 
denoted courage among Teutonic races.) 
The circumscription reads: “ Jesus Christ, 
judge of mercy. Beasts and dragons knew 
in the desert the Savior of the world.” Fur- 
ther down we find the hermits, Paulus and 


Antonius, with this in the border: “ Saints | 


Paul and Antony break bread in the desert.” 
Next comes the flight into Egypt, with 


invaded with heathen memories. The 
heathen panels are surrounded with runes. 
from which twenty-five lines of Cadmon’s 
“Vision” have been deciphered. The whok 


| quotation is said to be comprised in the lines 


| well 


Joseph’s head still to be seen to the left, | 


while the lowest panel is completely lost. 


So far the Christian sides, themselves | 


given in the preceding pages, beginni 
the verse : 
Then girt him up that Hero young— 
Who was God Almighty— 
and frames the symbolical tree or vine of 
which we have already spoken. Apart from 
the deep meaning of this decorative piece, 
we would call attention to its beauty 
purely artistic sense. The Cross of Ruth 
is reckoned to have been set up in 
A.D. 680. Originally at least twenty feet 
high, it is now seventeen and a-half feet as 
it stands. 


A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAITS. 


BY 


WILLIAM PAGE, 


“IF to do were as easy as to know what ’twere good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor 


men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” 


Tue Art of Art is to bring conviction. 
The art of words is not my art; if it were, 
all I would say is—if you look long enough 
at the portrait I have made you will see that 
this is Shakespeare, because it is from the 
German Death-Mask, which perfectly recon- 
ciles all the existing records of his face. If 
you ask how I know this, and how and why I 
sought to bring the mask to life, and made 
the portrait thus and so, I shall make the 
story longer, and enter into colloquial disqui- 
sitions on the basis of your why and wherefore. 

I rather paint a portrait than write one ; 
though I am quite willing to tell, rather 


than write, anything that may be of use or | 
The casting this es- | 
| call this too—Shakespeare. 


interest in the matter. 
say in an art mold must be left for another. 

Eight years ago I received a commission 
for two pictures, “The Head of Christ” 
and “Shakespeare,” decause 1 beleved in 
them. 


doubted and generally received authorities 
for his likeness, and, in the public mind, a 
fixed impression in regard to his looks, 
which must not be shocked, even in the 
matter of collar and baldness. Yet, as por- 
traits in the best sense, these authorities 


For Shakespeare I felt not allowed | 
to take an ideal type, because there are un- | 


| 
| 


| are vague, and afford little help in settling 


| securely the individual characteristics that 


should constitute and fill up his face, so that 
the likeness should seem adequate to his 
works. We must stand by these old au- 
thorities, though a portrait, to my mind, sig- 
nifies the man translated into that which 
the scope of the imitative arts allow,—in my 
case, painting or sculpture. 

Literally, it has come to be applied to 
him, “ In the beginning was the Word ;” we 
read his written words and call it “ Shake- 
speare.” If we have a painted or sculptured 
image of him, it must again be man, in his 
own image, and the proof of its genuine like- 
ness lies in its power of compelling us to 


[ could not, in Anno Domini 1868 or 1875, 
have satisfied myself in a portrait of Shake- 
speare from the generally received records— 
and should have given it up, but that, at 
the moment the inadequacy of the existing 
records was appreciated, | fell in with two 
photographs from the German Mask, repu- 
ted to have been taken from his face just 
after death. Then I gathered from various 
friends, to whom here I record a few thanks, 
other views—till the impression became fixed, 
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that 1 must model in the round this mask, 
so as to be able to determine with delibera- 
tion, if it has any claim to authenticity, by 
eing in accord with the received undoubted 
records, for the fact of its being a lovely 
and adequate dead face does not make 
it Shakespeare, unless it is Shakespeare. 
| finally had thirteen different photographic 
views of the mask. After modeling from 
these, twice, a face of life-size (my first ef- 
ts in clay being lost by accident), I re- 
solved to model it of colossal size in plaster, 
which I did, repairing as well as I could the 
breaks. During this time, the whole history 
f its tally with existing records unraveled 
tself, to satisfy me that it is Shakespeare. 
lhe August of 1874 arrived. I had done 
| I could to my colossal mask from pho- 
tographs, having completed also the resto- 
rations. I made three casts from it, in 
me of which I indicated all the breaks, as 
) the German Mask at present. One of 
the restored casts I sent to Philadelphia for 
safe keeping during my contemplated ab- 
sence,—for I had determined to go abroad 
to see the original. Reports in regard to it 
from different individuals who 
had seen it were conflicting. 
[ could get no measures from 
ther hands which I knew how 
touse with precision. I wished 
iso to know more of the sur- 
face and texture of the skin, 
and the more delicate markings 
of the face as taken from nature 
nd indicating temperament. 
And feeling that further effort 
would lack weight without per- 
sonal observation of the original, 
I set out to see the mask itself. 
But, before I give an account 
f this visit, it will be well to go 
wer the way I became con- 
vinced that the mask tallies 
with everything we know, or 
lave any means of knowing, in 
regard to the face of Shakes 
are. It was not a problem 
or a moment’s solution, nor 
Was it a matter in which mere 
opinion or feeling could have 
ny weight. To be, or not to 
be Shakespeare, must now be a 
matter of pure science to my 
wn mind. 
I do not believe I could be 





] 

| 
come so enamored of the mere 

aS 


speare as a true presentment, without being 
rationally led by its reconciling power among 
the elements of likeness I find conflicting 
and harmonizing in the Stratford bust, the 
Droeshout print, and the Chandos _por- 
trait. 

These last three, you observe, I 
from all the old portraits, as the only ones 
whose internal evidences bring conviction 
to my own mind of their being originally 
and unmistakably from the same model. 
There is a picture in this country of which 
I have a photograph. The original I have 
not seen; but the photograph has some 
points of great interest. If the possessors 
are willing to submit it to my tests, I should 
be very happy if I could confirm a favor- 
able impression in regard to it. I reject 
several portraits which others cling to with 
affection. 

If the literary Shakespearians are learning 
to see that the new Stratford portrait is evi- 
dently after the bust, they may, by and by, 


select 


| see that itis much more palpably after Sir 


Joshua Reynolds’ time. If it goes back of 
that, it might as well go back of Pharaoh to 








beauty of the face as wildly to im 
pose it on the majesty of Shake i 


rHE DEATH-MASK; 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY WM. PAGE. 





Nimrod, or Adam, or some more 
remote prehistoric period. 

The Droeshout print is the 
portrait of Shakespeare in the 
first folio edition of his works, 
1623. Martin Droeshout, sculp- 
sit, London. 

The Chandos portrait is an 
oil-painting, nearly a wreck, and 
now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, South Kensington, Lon- 
don. 

The Stratford bust is on the 
monument to Shakespeare, in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The German Death-Mask is 
in the possession of Dr. Becker, 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. These 
and many other facts I note 
for very intelligent, though un- 
Shakespearian, readers._ A very 
worthy Ambassador of ours at 
the Court of St. James once 
said, in the shadow of the Nin- 
eveh bulls, to their discoverer: 
“Mr. Layard, these are very 
interesting; has anything been 
written about them?” A great 
deal about Shakespeare is Nin- 











eveh to many people who still 
have rights we are bound to 
respect, and I think it well to be considerate 


in this respect, as I have not yet met one | 
who seemed to know af about Shakespeare. | 


Let us consider these three pretty gene- 
rally accepted portraits of Shakespeare and 
observe their likenesses to each other, and 
then, afterward, observe the greater likeness 
of each of these to the German Mask, and 
see if you also will not come to the conclu- 
sion that the Death-Mask is the true model, 
cast from his own face after death, and the 
true original from which the bust at Strat- 
ford was made, and from the identical face 
from which the Droeshout in early life, and 
the Chandos in mature age, were drawn. 
And, furthermore, that these three portraits 
have certain coincidences of forms and 
planes with the German Mask, and also 
identities, characteristics and individualities, 
which nature never allows in different in- 
dividuals. 

In my new portraits I have striven to re- 
produce, in the most conscientious manner, 
whatever I find in the mask. ‘They are in 
no sense ideal, except in putting to my own 
use the face as I find it in death. In the 
bust I have opened the eyes, and brushed 


2. THE DEATH-MASK; 





FROM PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY WM. PAGE 


up the ends of the mustache away from the 
mouth, after the fashion of the period. 
The muscular action and actual measures 
of the mask are modified only so far as the 
changed conditions of life and erect posture 
require; and this, of course, very slightly, 
and only in the fleshy parts of the cheeks. 
In joining the face to the background of the 
cranium, I have not been guided by the 
Stratford bust, except, perhaps, in the height 
of the top of the head, as all the cerebellum 
of the Stratford bust lacks harmony with the 
measures of its own face. This lack was 
not perhaps felt or noticed at the time of its 
being placed on the monument. And neither 
the friends of Shakespeare, nor the age even, 
were likely to be very critical on that mat- 
ter. The sight of the back of the head and 
the profile are both sacrificed to the depth 
of the niche, whose height is such as to 
make it difficult for the spectator to judge 
whether the shortness of the nose is due to 
foreshortening, or an actual loss of lengt! 
The natural history of the mask has al 
ready been given in Professor Hart's article 
in this magazine of July, 1874. I do not lay 
much stress on what is termed fedigree ot 
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either the German Mask or the three pre- 
viously quoted, and more or less acknowl- 
edged, portraits. I know there is very re- 
spectable opposition to the pedigree of the 
Chandos portrait. But, since my convic- 
tions of its genuineness are independent of 
its pedigree, I rank it with the Droeshout, 
and the Stratford bust. Pedigree is a pow- 
erful friend behind the throne; it has kept 
the Droeshout, the Chandos and the bust in 
the Pantheon, and the lack of it has kept 
the mask or “ true presentment” out. What 
shoulda man give in exchange for his soul— 
unless pedigree, if it is proved to be worth 
more than the thing itself ? 

The cast of the Stratford bust, which I 
have used in my own studio, is unique, and 
certainly the best one I have ever seen, 
having been taken, as I am told, by the 
owner himself, at the moment when Ma- 
lone’s white paint was removed, when the 
original was already smooth with solvents, 
and before the last coloring; since when, I 
believe, it has not been cast. 

When I speak of the Droeshout print, I 
mean an earlier, and, so far as I know, a 
unique impression, from the same plate as 
the print known in the first folio of 1623, 
which earlier and much more characteristic 
impression is in the possession of J. O. Halli- 
well (Phillips), Esq., London, to whom I 
owe more thanks than I can express for a 
photograph of it, through the kindness of J. 
Parker Norris, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

To Dr. Ernst Becker, of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 1am profoundly indebted for his very 
great kindness and courtesy in affording me 
access to his library, and liberty and oppor- 


tunity to examine it for six consecutive days | 


in the September of 1874, when I profited 
by his permission, to make many measures, 
and several impressions from parts of the 
mask; and also obtained four new photo- 
gaphs of it to add to my previous collection 
of thirteen different views of the face. 


onducive to the interests of the face, so that 
the camera should receive the impression at 
a proper angle. Hitherto many of the 
photographs had been made with the object 
tither in a reclining posture or too high up 
for the lens, and some are cut off by 


irapery. I treated the mask just as I should | 
| challenge the common-sense and sensibility 
of the Shakespeare-knowing world, by offer- 


iave done the head of Shakespeare himself, 
tad I wished to obtain the most truthful 
ikeness of him. 

I shall give, later, a fuller account of the 
mask. In this visit my former impressions 
were all strengthened in beholding its gran- 

VoL, X.—37. 





This | 
tme I chose a natural and revealing light | 
| bust of the head, which should try to tell all 


deur of expression. I had no false theories 
to unlearn, or rather no new theories to 
learn. Facts were sufficient. No surprises 
threw my admiration off the track. I had 
been very ill before leaving home and for 
a month in England; and, on the last step 
of declining life, I could easily fancy my 
pilgrimage was fated to fail, and that an 
attempt to identify his real face was part of 
the curse he left on him who should dig the 
dust or move the bones where they were 
already hallowed. But before the mask 
itself I was healed, as I felt virtue come out 
of it, and life begin anew, in joy and thank- 
fulness that I had reached the promised 
land; now I was in the presence of the 
Grand Khan himself. I could have shaken 
hands with Columbus in or out of chains. I 
had found the golden fruit of the Hesperi- 
des—the sweetness of far Cathay. The 
madness of Kepler over the areas and five 
regular solids was in the simple nature of 
the situation ; and I was as blithe as though 
I had met Shakespeare just the other side 
of the ivory gate, and he had recited to me 
for the first time: 


“And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes, 

With everything that pretty bin.” 

And then somewhere in the dream I saw 
him asleep. 

There was no mistake or misunderstand- 
ing about it. It was much clearer to my 
own mind than anything but conviction 
can make it to yours. Death has left the 
simple truth on his face. No trick or falsity 
of Art has profaned it. 

The Grand Can of my future endeavor 
was now reverently saluted, and promised 
that, immediately on my return home, I 


| should complete my colossal mask, and then 
| 


at once utilize my measures, casts, and 
impressions, and all the material I had 
gained by this visit, to make a full portrait- 


that truth which the Stratford bust has left 
untold. 

It is not without a solemn and somewhat 
oppressive sense of responsibility that I 


| offer you now the result of my last endeavor. 


It is well that you ask, Has one the right to 


ing a new portrait of him at this late day ? 
His dramas and his sonnets and three 
undoubted portraits we had, yet we agree 
there was no likeness or true presentment 
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that satisfied our desire to see. In his face 
this affair it is only by dint of reason, expe- 
rience, and legitimate artistic force, and by 
the Aristotelian “nullius in verba,” and 
by the experiment by nature as divine art, 
that one may hope to fight his way into 
the obdurate citadel 
where we may all feast and banquet on the 
fact that we have Shakespeare with us, the 
master of those that know—seated with his 
philosophic family. Then I ask for myself 
only : 


* * 


“ Be patient till the last. * 
men and lovers, hear me for my cause ; 
and awake your senses, that you may the better 
judge.” 


Country- 
- * ~ 


In our very sincere effort to understand | 


just how Shakespeare did not look, let us 
renew our observations of each of the pre- 
viously existing portraits; and, first, of the 
Stratford bust, though it was in point of 
time the last executed. The most inexpert 
observer may see, by placing a cast of it 
beside a fine antique or an excellent modern 
portrait, what I mean when I say it shows 
very crude and unskilled modeling. This 
does not mean it may not have many indi- 
vidual characteristics. Artists and others 
have always known that the eyes were 
impossible, the nose worked off too short, or 
the end of it never reached, as the spot 
where it should join the upper lip is still 
marked in the bust; and had the nose 
started out at right angles to the lip at that 
place, instead of slanting up to its present 
point, truth and beauty, each, would have 
been subserved. Though carelessly, falsely, 
and hence wickedly misinterpreted in many 
ways, still there are fixed facts in this bust 
which make it valuable in some points of 
likeness. Yet, when a portrait falsely 
represents a man’s eyes and nose grossly 
maimed, and his cheeks hanging with form- 
less redundancy, it is difficult for the un- 
skilled imagination to see clearly just how 
the man did look. So I suppose the Strat- 
ford bust has come to be adopted by the 
reverent imagination as shrined saints or the 
Book of Common Prayer, with the heart left 


out,—as a hieroglyphic, or certain sign, stand- | 
| ders unconsciously over them, as children 


ing for his looks, rather than as an actual 
portrait of his face. 
Together with its misleading fixtures, 


of common-sense, | 


learn to observe and a blind man to feel. 


| Gerard Johnson’s compass took in this fact, 











there exist characteristics, happy results of | 


the calipers, which, like figures, and the 
young Father of our Country, “ cannot tell 
a lie.” 
sidedness of the face, which any eyes may 


Among these let us notice the one- | I 
| that many littles make a mickle. And even 


The left side is flattened away from the 
mouth back toward the middle of the cheek. 
This was probably a true characteristic of his 
model. Then the lower part of the left 
cheek is flattened out and made very full 
under the jaw. This characteristic is prob- 
ably exaggerated if it existed at all, the 
sculptor supposing that the flesh of the 
cheeks in the reclining posture fell back, 
and should be replaced in this manner, since 
he represented his subject upright. On the 


| right side of the mouth there is a contrasting 


fullness of the cheek, and then a falling 
away diagonally to the jaw, from which, 
around to the throat, you find the line less 
curved than on the other side. The indi- 
vidual character of this one-sidedness, which 
exists in some way in every face, was doubt- 
less founded on a mask from nature, and is 
exactly graded, recorded, and interpreted in 
the German Mask. The Greeks valued 
these natural inequalities. The Venus of 


Milo’s face is one-sided, and the Theseus’s 
eyebrows unlike. 

I should have stated before, that when | 
| speak of right and left side, I mean Shake- 


| speare’s, and not the observer's. 


In the Stratford bust the lower lip is pe- 
culiar, the right side being sensibly fuller and 
hanging down lower than the left side. It is 


| crudely rendered, yet a fact safely lodged 


there, which can never be ousted. There is 
also an indentation at the left corner of the 
mouth, more accentuated than on the other 
side, which is dragged down rather vertically 
toward the chin. 

The sculptor certainly hac some guide 
for these varieties of undulations. The 
luckiest guess does not hit in a portrait. 
These personal peculiarities exist in the 
mask, where they are seen not to have been 
exaggerated by death. The unlikeness 
in the arches of the eyebrows, the great and 
unusual distance between the places where 
the hairs of the brow may be supposed to 
commence, the vertical dent in the middle 
of the forehead between the eyebrows—all 
these accents may be found if looked for in 
the bust. Yet the unprofessional eye wan- 


in science over glacial markings. Every 
one of them is naturally expressed in the 
mask. 

If I am accused of too microscopic regard 
of this face, I must reply, Nature 1s not less 
in leasts. And the portrait painter knows 
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yp toward the highest art nature submits | 


io rule and compass. Geometry is a never- 
filing guide and friend, which Phidias 
and Titian never forsook as long as it 
yas able to lead them. Leonardo’s excel- 
lent color and chiaroscuro are somewhat 
fettered by his immense scientific knowl- 
edge, and, beside Titian’s, suggest to a sensi- 


tive eye the gradations of stairs, rather than | 


the infinite and immeasurable more and 
less of the light from a lens, with the pulsat- 
ing undulations which nature shows, and 
which come and go,—a mere suspect of 
which must be set down in imitative art, 
and not a permanent fixture. Titian’s 
geometry is as faithful and true as Leon- 
ardo’s, but less obtrusive, and more honest 
and well to be trusted in the dark. The art 
of hiding art here culminates, or, as I should 
say, the art of hiding science. But if, in a 
portrait or other work of art, geometry and 
all science are confounded, and art itself, 
which we will now call imitation of nature, 
shows feeble vitality, the result is pitiful 
indeed. I would always urge the observ- 
ance of the eleventh commandment, even in 
art: to make friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness ; so, if the artist fail in all 
his higher aim, he may finally turn to the 
fnendly homes of geometry and, at last, be 
received into its houses. Between science 
and art there is the relation of cook and 
roaster. The trade of the first can be 
learned, that of the other must also be born 
into. 

There are many homely facts in the Strat- 
ford bust, and homely truth is a much more 
respectable lodging than elegant falsehood. 
Nature has left some impress on its face. 
Not even the greatest of sculptors could 
desire to supply fictions where nature had 
been so lavish of facts. And the poorest 
sculptor would cling to his model and his 
points, and with the clutch of his calipers 
hold on to the truth with all his might, 
wherever he could catch a salient point, 
and show his weakness when he lets go his 
points, and fails to interpret or harmonize 
his intermediates, or in those parts of his 
undulating surface, where his compass can- 
not be his sole guide; for we may say art 
begins where geometry ends. 

We are to remember that the monument 
to Shakespeare was erected by his own fam- 
ily within six or seven years after his death ; 
that the family in its pecuniary aspect was 
represented by himself, and after his death, 
by his heirs and executors, Mrs. Hall and 
her husband, the Doctor. The bills for the 





bust and monument were sent to them, so 
that Shakespeare’s own money paid for 
Shakespeare’s own monument. The man 
who wrote the four lines which have thus 
far secured for his bones that rest which his 
epitaph demands, omitted nothing likely to 
carry the whole plan into effect. 

The authorship of the epitaph cannot be 
doubted unless another man in England had 
the wit and wisdom to divine the loyal 
heart’s core of its people, and touch it in the 
single appeal “ for Jesus’ sake.” Nothing 
else has kept him out of Westminster. The 
style of the command and curse are Shake- 
spearian, and triumphant as any art of fore- 
thought in his plays. The manner in which 
the Stratford bust is mad. up, evidently 
from a death-mask, has been remarked, 
not only by Chantrey and John Bell, but 
by others also of good authority; and 
the writer, long before he had heard these 
opinions of others, asserted like convictions 
in consequence of the want of harmony 
or congruity between the bony structure 
of the frontal head and posterior, and the 
other parts, such as the eyes, and cheeks, 
and nose, which the ignorance of the sculptor 
interfered with. The nose is not impossibly 
short in itself, but impossibly short in a face 
with such surroundings. It is not Nature’s 
fashion—Socrates’ face has its own har- 
monies. 

The raising up of the lobes of the nostrils, 
which some have thought an effect of death, 
I think is a make-shift after the nose was 
found short. The upper lip is just right by 
front measure—from the parting of the lips 
to the point where the nose joins the upper 
lip—but its too great length exists in the 
distance from the parting of the lips to the 
bottom of the lobes of the nostrils, where 
the nasal topography has been changed by 
the upheaval of art. 

The bones of the facial part of the bust 
alone bear some congruity to nature. The 
back part has no family likeness to her or to 
Shakespeare himself. 

The family also, in desiring to carry out 
their idea of “true presentment,” ordered 
that coloring which should stand for Shake- 
speare’s hair, eyes, complexion, and dress. 
The painter’s art was quite on a level with 
the sculptor’s. The literary critic might 
remark upon the lettering on the monument, 
but we must remember the state of the arts 
at that time in a country town of England. 
Shakespeare had galloped off with dramatic 
art, and left nothing behind. 

In summing up the Stratford bust, we find 
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after the collar no neck, fatness in the 
cheeks, falsity in the eyes, accident in the 
nose, calipers on the bones near the surface, 
and Echo answers, What ? for all the back of 
the head. 

The German Mask reconciles, interprets, 
and supplies all requirements for the face, 
and offers no counter testimony, so far as I 
know. 

The Stratford bust, unsatisfactory as it is, 
has been the polar point in the matter of 
Shakespeare’s portraits. We can never steer 
out of sight of it without offending the com- 
mon sense of mankind. And yet, in the 
simple fact that the Stratford bust is likely 
to have been made some time after Shake- 
speare’s death, and not recollecting that it 
was made from a death-mask, some minds 
feel weakness in its authenticity, and hence 
more stable equilibrium in the facts of the 
Droeshout print. The original picture, from 
which this print is made, I think must have 
been drawn or painted from the living man. 
And there is for the print in the first folio 
of 1623 of Shakespeare’s works Ben Jon- 
son’s word, that “It was for gentle Shake- 
speare cut.” Yet unprofessional eyes, if called 
upon to specify the likeness between the 
Droeshout print and the Stratford bust, would 
find it difficult to do. No candid believer 
in both can claim that the likeness between 
them is striking. And if pressed to sub- 
stantiate it by detailed internal evidence, he 
may, if inexpert, be staggered and silenced, 
and left to wonder, if he never asked him- 
self the question before, whether they really 
are from the same face, and hence like each 
other. Each is undisputed authority ; each, 
according to the best evidence in the world, 
an intended portrait of Shakespeare ; and 
what manner of man he really was, becomes 


more and more a puzzle to this inquiring | 
| face of their own theater-going days. 


mind. 

The portrait painter sees that the long 
face, the long nose of the Droeshout, the 
size of the back of the head suggested, are 
in contrast to the bust. The eyes also should 
correct our ideas of these features in the 
bust. Then the Droeshout is twenty-five 
years younger than the bust, which was made 
after his death at fifty-two years of age. The 
lines and forms, and planes of youth, are in 
the Droeshout. But the nose is set on 
the cheeks at precisely the same angle as in 
the bust. The eyebrows are far apart, the 
right eyebrows slightly more raised, and at 
the same peculiar angle with the curve from 
the nose, as in the bust. The thick under 
lip is marked ; the relative force of the undu- 





lations, and the different markings at the 
corners of the mouth, have been noted. Aj] 
these markings the portrait painter knows 
go to make up the likeness; and the more 
of them he can express, the more the por. 
trait will be felt to be characteristic, if, at the 
same time, the great outlines are generally 
preserved. The temples are very peculiar 
in the Droeshout. The dome of the head 
is overdone, though not in mere height, and 
out of drawing, but the artist was looking at 
the dome of the same head as that which 
the bust-maker had in view. When the 
Droeshout is turned upside down, the oval 
character of the face is seen to be clearly 
maintained, notwithstanding the faults in the 
management of the too balloon-shaped fore- 
head. In the Stratford bust, the full-face 
view shows so much bulging in the lower 
part of the cheeks, that the oval is almost 
turned the other way, and the forehead 
seems the smaller point of the egg-shaped 
face. But go around to the right side, so as 
to see the outline of the head without that 
bulging of the left cheek, and even leaving 
out the pointed beard, and the chin assumes 
the small part of the oval, and our impression 
of the head is again corrected. ‘The fore- 
head is the greater dome. ‘Then, in letting 
the eye run across the planes of the fore- 
head from temple to temple, the expert finds 
the lights catch and the shadows fall in like 
planes to those of the Stratford bust. So 
even if he had not Ben Jonson’s word for 
it, the professional portrait painter would not 
find it very difficult to admit that the Droe- 
shout is from the same young man at 25 
or 30 that the Stratford bust is at the age 
of 52. 

This Droeshout portrait might have been 
associated with the earlier plays, where 
the publishers saw the young and promising 
John 
Heminge and Henrie Condell had punctu- 
ated their advertisement, “To the Great 
Variety of Readers,” with “ Buy it first— 
that doth best commend a Booke—Judge 
your sixe-pen-’orth— —But whatever you 
do Buy—Censure will not drive a trade,” 
etc., etc. Here again is “Simple Truth— 
miscalled simplicity.” 

The world, strictly speaking, cannot be 
said to move. The engraving was likely to 
serve admirably their appeal to “ Buy the 
Booke.” It stood for Shakespeare to them, 
as they had seen him on the boards, and 
was likely to appeal to the hearts and purses 
of other men now growing old, who had also 
seen and heard this same young Shakespeare 
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in his first plays at the Globe ; and, as he 
tells us in his sonnets, the player was not 
then one to be so solemnly revered as is his 
own memory now, but to be loved, as Hem- 
inge and Condell knew, for the “pen- 
‘orth” of mirth and jollity he gave. The 
Droeshout view, when rendered from the 
mask, is brimming with the shy, sweet humor 
of his age—eyes and lips dropping sweet- 
ness, and “brows that all endearments 
haunt”—a face when verily rendered in 
painting, in the actual conditions of age and 
form to charm men and women. iI do not 
think it the most happily chosen view of the 
face, in an artistic sense,—yet, with the 
charms of youth, and archness, and sweet- 
ness, and its own power, it takes perhaps 
greater hold on the imagination than any 
other of the three likenesses. The actors, 
and friends, and companions, and Ben Jon- 
son, may have known equally well the then 
more mature, and still fine and more pictur- 
esque Chandos ; but perhaps it was not then 
engraved,—or rather, most of all, the charm 
of youth was not with it, and the sweet rem- 
iniscences of the dear old times when they 
were all young together. So of course the 
Droeshout was the portrait chosen to pre- 
face this fine new edition of his plays. And 
though we may be critical enough to say it 
never could have been a very exact likeness, 
sull it was accepted by friends, publishers, 
and purchasers, after his death, as it had 
been by companions, the artist, and Shake- 
speare himself during his life. No Shake- 
speare lover can turn from it with indiffer- 
ence, and an experienced artist, who has 
spent more than fifty years in studying the 
human face, finds many similitudes to it in 
the solid forms of the Stratford bust. 

As though Cuvier modeled a fossil, Agas- 
siz, with an aquarium full of the live ones, 
lights on a drawing in his Pliny. “ Just alike 
in characteristics,” exclaims Agassiz; “ but 
the pity is, Cuvier and Pliny were not 
better artists, so that more lightly tripping 
scientists might see at a glance the like- 
ness,” 

The Droeshout print and the Stratford 
bust exist to-day, not from their superior artis- 
uc vitality, but from their undoubted authen- 
ticity. Such art would have sunken long ago 
into the “ dreamless ooze of oblivion” but 
for the label, “ Shakespeare,” while the mask, 
by the inherent right of might alone, sur- 
vives, the fittest revelation of his features. 

I must record in this connection how 
the Halliwell Droeshout differs from the 
usually known print in the first folio of 1623. 





I cannot do better than refer to Mr. Halli- 
well’s views, as expressed in his “ Cata- 
logue of a Small Portion of the Engrav- 
ings and Drawings Illustrative of the Life 
of Shakespeare, Preserved in the Collec- 
tion Formed by J. O. Halliwell (Phillips), 
Esgq., F. R.S., etc. Printed for Private Refer- 
ence.” My attention was called to this 
unique Droeshout by an extract from this 
“ Catalogue” in an article on the portraits 
of Shakespeare, by J. Parker Norris, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, who also finally procured 
me a full-sized photograph of the same from 
Mr. Halliwell. 

I have carefully compared the photographs 
of this Halliwell Droeshout with the two 
prints from the same plate in the Astor 
Library, the darker one from the collection 
of the Duke of Buckingham. Mr. Halli- 
well’s is evidently an earlier impression from 
the same plate before it was retouched and 
used for the other known impressions in the 
first folio of 1623. The differences which 
Mr. Halliwell points out are very obvious. 
In the impressions from the retouched plate 
in the Astor Library, the lights and darks 
are generally emphasized at the expense 
of characterization. | Whoever retouched 
the plate, in his mistaken efforts to improve 
the general effect, lost markings, modelings, 
accents all over the face. Yet this darker 
impression in the Astor Library must have 
been an uncommonly good one after the re- 
touchings mentioned. But character is lost 
in the left temple, lost utterly in the differ- 
ences in the eyebrows, so evident in the 
Halliwell Droeshout, and identified in the 
Stratford bust and the Death-Mask. In 
the retouched plate the eyebrows are evened 
over and brought to the prim precision 
which the later workman aimed at. Quite 
a thorough-going line is carried over both 
eyebrows, which, in the earlier impression, 
was much more delicate and individual. 
The new workman had a praiseworthy in- 
tention also in adding the shadow upon the 
collar, which did not exist at all in the ear- 
lier state of the plate. That it was the same 
plate may be known from the accidents in 
it, repeated in all the impressions by a little 
black spot under the nose and at the corner 
of the mouth. I say accidents, because there 
is no evidence of lines being laid by the 
graving-tool to represent such markings in 
the onginal from which the portrait was 
taken. They are caused by bad places in 
the metal of the plate. The peculiar mark- 
ing or corrugation on the left eyebrow, as 
indication of a certain peculiar marking be- 
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tween the nose and the hairs of the brow of 
the actual person, is all lost in the retouched 
plate. ‘This personal characteristic I was 
already prepared to claim before I saw it 
defined in Mr. Halliwell’s Droeshout. Hav- 
ing found it in the mask, and hinted in the 
Stratford bust, I had modeled it in my colos- 
sal restored mask, and painted it in various 
pictures from it. When I come to specify 
in detail the characteristics of the German 
Death-Mask, it will be more evident how 
much I felt the value of this new link of evi- 
dence of the likeness of the three generally 
received portraits to the mask. 

The meaning of the Halliwell Droeshout 
is more evident, and the original lines laid 
with more truth to nature in the original 
intention. I have submitted my photograph 
of it to experts in engraving and corrected 
my impressions, when necessary, in regard 
to what was intentional by the artist and 
rendered by the graving tool, and what was 
accidental to the plate or to the impression 
from it. 

I was also prepared for another marking 
I found definitely laid down, I think, by an 
intentional laying of the lines; which opin- 
ion, the distinguished engravers, Mr. Linton 
and Mr. John Cheney, have confirmed, as 
well as, later, Mr. Marshall. 

This marking is in the form of little spots 
one over the other, and a third one, dimmer, 
at the right, just over the right eyebrow. Call 
them by whatever name, the sfo/s are here, 
just where they should be, if the spot in the 
mask were a personal marking capable of 
being rendered in plaster, and represented in 
painting or engraving. In examining the 
two impressions from the retouched plate, as 
in the Astor Library, I find it is difficult to 
identify the spots, as the recut lines of the 
forehead have been carried, if my eyes do 
not deceive me, nght through them, as 
though they were blemishes in the plate. 
Yet, a little irregularity of the lines shows 
they were there, and would not change their 
place. 

I shall further treat of spots when I de- 
scribe the Chandos of the Arundel Society 
photographs, and the mask at Darmstadt, 
where I ultimately found, to my entire satis- 
faction, that previous lucky guessing had 
happily hit the mark; or, rather, that the 
exact interpretation of my thirteen first pho- 
tographs needed no correction from the 
original mask in this respect. 

The Stratford bust has a flattened plane 
over the right eyebrow, where (on oath, I 
dare not say I have anything more than 





| suspicion) Gerard Johnson concluded to fill 


up and smooth over the slight indentation 
in his death-mask, which he considered 
a defect,—or did all the paints and solvents 
used ons the bust, fill up any little indenta. 
tion, designed to follow or copy from his 
mask ? ‘There is a plane for it in my polished 
cast,—cast, as I have told you, at the moment 
Malone’s paint was removed (and nobody 
knows how many more coats by John Hall in 
1748, and the other Halls of 1623). I scarcely 
dare put it in black and white, as a thing to 
swear to, by the uplifted hand, or on the 
Holy Book ;_ yet, there is something raised 
like a mole here in my cast from the Stratford 
bust, but nothing, I assure you, like a whale, 
or weasel even, which the scar grew to be 
last summer. What is what, I leave you to 
settle. 7 
All these minutiz may seem of no account 
to many readers; but, in the words of the 
half-cracked Kepler, as the more level heads 
reckoned him, “ These things will serve the 
rustics as hooks to hang the heavens by,” 
when we come to apply to them the Coper- 
nican theory, that the mask is really the 
central sun of this portrait system, and that 
the Droeshout print, the Chandos portrait, 
and the Stratford bust are its revolving satel- 
lites. 
Ofcourse, the “ Ink Horn” Shakespearians, 
who own Shakespeare by right of possession, 
as the Church did the Universe and its 
Maker in the time of Galileo, cannot be 
expected to yield at once their Geocentnc 
theory, for the Stratford or the Droeshout. 
The Halliwell Droeshout, besides entirely 
confirming my theory of the mask in re- 
spect to the corrugated left eyebrow, the 
scar or spot over the right eyebrow, the 
peculiar temples, the lower lip, and the set- 
ting on of the nose, gives me the means 
of knowing just exactly how much of char- 
acterization, which is the very essence o! 
portraiture, is lost in the commonly known 
Droeshout. Again, I feel bound to express 
my renewed obligation to those fair women, 
the Fates (who at the final judgment leave 
all that is good for us), who sat to Phidias 
for the Parthenon and the British Museum, 
—and thanks, renewed, to Friends, Fates, 
Phidias, Phillips, and philanthropic Eng: 
land, for sending me the physical confirm2- 
tion of the authenticity of the physiognomy 
in the Death-Mask. 
Let us look next to the Chandos portrait, 
painted probably twelve or fourteen year 
after the Droeshout. Whatever shortcoming» 
the picture contains, I think it was painted 
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by a man of the craft, and one who had 
committed like artistic sins so many times 


as to fix a habit or manner of not doing it. | 
It was painted by some John Taylor (1 


think it is agreed), who, perhaps, was a 
prother or relative of Joseph Taylor, the 
actor and companion of Shakespeare. On 
account of the same initial to his name, the 
actor had for a time the additional credit of 
being the author of the portrait. Sir William 
Davenant putting in some claim to the 
picture, it was willed to him by the possess- 
or, J. Taylor, and since, has kept in the 
straight and narrow path of pedigree. It 
has seemed to me that Sir William Daven- 
ant’s knowledge of the origin of the picture, 
and its authenticity as an intended likeness 
of his godfather, might be put, at least, upon 
a par with anything Ben Jonson says for the 
Droeshout, though the opinion of neither 
need be considered of much value in re- 
gard to the artistic merits of the works. 
Here I repeat, we are indebted to the 
Arundel Society’s photographs for all we 
can know of any of its claims to any char- 
acteristic likeness to nature or to Shake- 
speare. In the National Portrait Gallery, it 


is almost a complete negation ; its cleanings 
and mendings leaving the expert scarcely 


a foot-hold in his search for the original 
picture. 

A Nation’s Portrait Gallery, like its Tree 
of Life, should be guarded from unskillful 
gardeners; and a literal flaming sword should 
pierce the conscience of those who permit 
to be effaced the records of the world’s real 
men. Portraiture is the cable that holds the 
argosies of all the arts fast to the land of 
fact. Look into the eyes of Shakespeare in 
his portraits; look into his heart in the son- 
nets; feel the rhythm of his head; see his 
thought and life in his plays,—and the pious 
imagination feels little lack of his real pres- 
ence. Art has preserved all we do know of 
Shakespeare, except the sparse little facts 
from history of his father’s trade; his own 
birth and baptism, and editing before ma- 
jority three little variorum Shakespeares— 
he and she—single and double,—preamble 
of the inexhaustible variety of his future life. 
The sonnets, the plays, and poems, and his 
face record all the rest, which it took God 
and himself fifty-two years to accomplish; 
neither of whom was ever idle, neither of 
whom could do it without the other; in 
whom, together, we see best the perfection of 
Master, and the faithfulness of the response, 
“Here am I.” Art, as well as artist, is great- 
est in its dutifulness to the Master of Art. 





The best bee builds her cell by the rule 
of her instinctive law, and it is more perfect 
than we busy-bodies could devise. 

The wreck of the Chandos and a slip in 
its pedigree have raised opposition to its 
authenticity. Sir William Davenant was 
twelve or fourteen years of age at the death 
of his illustrious godfather; and, in all prob- 
ability, associated largely with persons able 
to judge correctly of when, where, and by 
whom, it was painted; and, therefore, setting 
a value on it out of proportion to its artistic 
merits, even if the fact of its production 
about the time of his own birth may not 
have had a magnifying influence on it to his 
mind. 

The same haunting sfot over the right 
eyebrow which I have treated of in the 
Halliwell Droeshout and the death-mask 
I find present in the Arundel Society’s 
photograph from the Chandos. Also, a 
correction the artist made in drawing the 
eye and piecing on to the forehead (and con- 


| sequent changing his spot), which aggravates, 
| if not causes the lower part of the face to 


look the more retiring. All these pentimenti 
come up in the cleaning. 

In comparing these three old portraits of 
Shakespeare, we see that the comparatively 
retiring character of the forehead and top of 
the head in the Chandos and the Stratford 
bust, corrects our impressions from the Droes- 
hout, of the bulging, overhanging upper part 
of forehead ; but they all agree in the extra- 
ordinary distance between the eyebrows; 
and the Chandos and the Droeshout agree 
in the size, form, and placing of the great 
orbs of the eyes. The nose joins the face at 
the same angle in each. ‘The general planes 
agree in a large sense. 

If you fix your eye on a point exactly 
over the center of the nose between the eye- 
brows of either of these portraits, then move 
it carefully in a horizontal line along the left 
eyebrow, continuing it in the same plane over 
the left temple, until you reach the hair bor- 
dering it, you will see that your eye makes 
the same or like angles in each. 

Then, again, fixing your eye at a point in 
the center of the forehead, a little less than 
two inches above the eyebrow, pass it along 
slowly in a parallel to and above the first 
line, and you will see that its undulations 
agree in all these portraits. Take then an- 
other horizontal look half an inch below the 
left eye, starting along over the cheek bone, 
and again end where you have reached the 
hair; this line you will find alike in all three. 
Carefully follow another line from the mid- 
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dle of the nose parallel to the others until 
it runs off to the lower point of the opening 
of the ear, and another line followed across 
from the bottom of the nose will reveal to 
you a mechanical estimate of the undulatory 
theory of the surface of the face and the 
similarities in all three as represented in the 
Droeshout, the Chandos, and the Stratford. 


The Death-Mask is a model which in- | 


terprets the successes and failures in each of 
these portraits, and shows in a manner that 
to experts in portraiture amounts to demon- 
stration, that here alone is the true nature 
from which all came. 

Neither figures, diagrams, analysis, areas, 
solids, calculus, lines of force, vibrations, 
spectra, perturbations, probabilities, dips, 
declinations, ebb, flow, and dew-point, nor 
the outer pair “ quite contrairie, I read,” of 
the Georgium Sidus and his farthest neigh- 
bor, nor all the Babel tongues of science 
brought to one accord in a new Principia, 
can more compel the scientific mind, than 
does the joint claim of the three old portraits 
to a common origin in the mask or its orig- 
inal, convince the artistic sense. 

The order of nature is fixed in portraits as 
in planets; while the Friar friends of science 


worked the rack, the planets moved on, 
neither abashed by old doubters or new ob- 


servers. ‘Truth is light as day; it is we who 
are blind, whom patient Mother Nature waits 
for to come to maturity, to see us enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing what the Creator made to 
please himself. 

During my examination of the mask, I 
made twenty-six measurements which I set 
down exactly on a sheet of Bristol board, by 
marking opposite the points of the calipers. 
I have not yet translated them into any sys- 
tem of numerical measure, They stand sim- 
ply the exact so much of the calipers. 

These measures were not made for the 
purpose of comparison with the Stratford bust 
—such comparison was afterward thought 
of and made. 

Of these twenty-six measures, at least ten 
or twelve fit exactly corresponding points in 
the Stratford bust, which any one may verify 
if he will take the trouble to interpret the 
diagram here annexed, and reduce all the 
measurements to solid geometry. 
sons need be told that this planet never did, 
at any one moment, contain two adult heads, 
whose faces agreed in any dozen like meas- 
ures, and the law of probabilities makes 
it remote when such an epoch will arrive. 
To a working artist’s mind, the agreement 
of these measures is either a miracle, or 





Few per- | 





demonstration that they are from the same 
face. 

And, still further, the failure or misfit of 
the other more than dozen measures is cop. 
fined to those parts of the face where there 
is acknowledged error on the part of the 
sculptor of the Stratford bust. In the lap. 
guage of science, “ measures are the inflexi- 
ble judges placed above all opinions sup. 
ported only by imperfect observations.” 

It is, indeed, singular, that such an agree. 
ment in measure with the Stratford bust 
should not have been noted or published by 
the distinguished scholars and scientists in 
whose care the mask was during its sojoum 
in England; but, so far as I know, it has 
not hitherto been done. 

There was no inquest of experts, and, 
hence, no verdict, except in the matter of 
the pedigree, which all grant is defective. 

If the great problems of the sixteenth 
century had been left to Raphael, Titian, 
and Tasso, instead of to the practical keels 
of Columbus and Cortez, I think we should 
all still concur 7” statu quo. 

The mask, as we see it now, seems to 
have been washed all over, either with oil 
or brown shellac varnish, and this before 
the right side of the end of the nose was 
broken off so badly, as the broken place 
seems to have been colored to match the 
rest by the use of a water color instead. 

I had been told that the mask was not 
much impaired by the injuries it had re- 
ceived ; but when I counted over those inju- 
ries, both of accident and ignorant design, | 
could not but feel thankful for the very 
much that had been left us. 

How should we have known positively 
that the first plaster mask was cast in a 
waste mold, over a wax face, but from the 
fact that while the face existed in this sub- 
stance a pressure of sufficient weight had 
been made on the bridge of the nose to flat- 
ten a portion of it, and push a little to one 
side a small wave of wax, leaving the impres- 
sion of the hard plane on the wax nose to 
be cast by the next plaster mold, and trans- 
mitted to us in this plaster cast which we 
have to-day? And when, with his plaster 
cast in my hand, I pointed out this fact to 
Dr. Becker, he at once said, “ Of course ;” 
for in the real face the bone of the nose 
would have prevented the depth of this 
impress, and it could only have been done 
in a yielding substance like wax, and not 
possibly in plaster. This wax face was 
surely the first casting made in the mold 
after that left the face of the dead man, 
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carrying away from that first mold human 


hairs enough to transmit by the next casting | 


in plaster the twenty odd still sticking on 
Dr. Becker’s mask. 


Gerard Johnson, for whose use the first | 


mold was taken, certainly did not need 
a wax face, on account of its too easy 
indentation by the points of the calipers, 


and something ran out. This is less inge. 
nious than the theory of another commen. 
tator who also found a place, or allowed his 
misquoted authority to find a place for an 
actual loss of brain, where he mistook 
entirely the particular brain in question, 


| The error in regard to the eye has arisen, 


but filled the flying mold as soon as he | 


received it from the friends of the deceased, 
with plaster, to make a face to work from, 


and then chipped off his mold, if of plaster, | 


as I now think it was, or removed it whole, 
if of wax. 

The wax face, cast in the flying mold 
perhaps before it left Stratford, received the 
aforesaid pressure on the nose, which is 
repeated in Dr. Becker’s plaster cast, and 
repeated in the photographs which are 
taken in a proper view. 
wave of wax pushed aside by pressure and 
copied in the plaster increases the aquiline 
character of the nose, which, to some 
minds, has been a hinderance to belief in its 
likeness to the Stratford bust. Other views 


of the mask and the true theory of this acci- 
dental pressure correct entirely the possible 
false impression in regard tothe aquiline nose. 


The Chandos, the Droeshout, and the Strat- 
ford bust, except as to length, represent toler- 
ably the true form of this feature as it appears 
in the restored mask. Besides the conspic- 
uous break on the right side end of the nose, 
there is sign of willful picking on the other 
side. There are also unmistakable signs of 
the same ignorant meddlesomeness with the 
penknife in the beard and mustache, as if 
marking stringy threads were increasing the 
resemblance to hair. It has even gone so 
far at the end of the left mustache as to cut 
into the quick of the cheek, more than 
enough to take the skin off. Besides these, 
there is an accidental chipping and scooping 
out of the plaster an inch in length and one- 
third in breadth, which carries away a part 
of the left upper lip quite from the front part 
of the left nostril, extending backward along 
the lip to beyond that lobe of the nostril. It 
is Owing to this break that a certain pecu- 
liar expression is imparted to the profile 
views of this side of the mask, which restor- 
ing greatly improves. 

I shall refer to only one more accidental 
break, and that of slight importance, except 
in its misconstruction ; it is where a part of 
the massing of the eyelashes in the left eye 
has been broken off. It has been cited and 
repeated, that here, as in the same eye in 
the mask of Cromwell, decay had set in 


In some views the | 





probably, from forgetting or not knowing 
that it is usual to mass the hairs of the eve. 
lashes, brows, and beard with soap or paste 
or some such preparation, to prevent the 
substance of the mold from pulling out or 
sticking to these hairs. I have never seen 
a more healthy cast from a dead face. And 
if Shakespeare was buried at Stratford in 
April two days after his death, there cer- 
tainly was no time for decay in his eyes; 
and the rest of his face shows the most nat- 
ural and perfect condition, as though he 
might have fallen asleep in perfect health. 
If this mask is from Shakespeare, his illness 
must have been short, producing the least 
possible apparent change of his counte- 
nance ; and the most fortunate moment after- 
ward was chosen for casting the face. 

In the place over the right eyebrow, where 
I had expected to find a real but slight in- 
dentation, as I had interpreted it from photo- 
graphs, I did not find what Professor Hart 
had written me from Vienna in July, 1873, 
soon after his departure from Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, viz.,“ merely a flake of the plaster 
fallen or rubbed off.” 

The peculiar discoloration, which Mr. E. 
W. Perry, at that time Secretary of the 
National Academy of Design, had the same 
summer written to me about, did not allow 
me at first to perceive even “a flake of the 
plaster fallen or rubbed off.” Yet, from the 
photographs, I knew there must be some 
indentation and a loss of the texture of the 
skin in this discolored place, which, for some 
reason, had received the colored wash thus 
unequally. 

My first attempt to take an impression ot 
this spot, together with a part of the fore- 
head, failed, having tried it in soft model- 
ing wax, which adhered somewhat and was 
distorted and lost in removing; but the 
depression in the spot was well shown in the 
relief of the wax at that point. My next 
attempt was in white, harder wax, with 
gauze intervening. ‘This mold, though less 
delicate in parts, was very successful, and 
gave me a good cast in plaster; where the 
indentation is plainly visible it may, perhaps, 
have been looked on as a defect and has 
certainly been partially filled up. In the 
plain white of plaster the depression is stil 
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to be seen, though in the discolored spot 
over the brow I could not at first detect it. 


This little marking is of no more import- | 


ance in the general expression of the face 
than various little moles upon it. As experts 
in this kind of autopsy, we are guided by the 
texture of the surface in deciding between 
these markings upon the actual subject, and 
accidents and chippings after the cast is made. 

Still this mark stamped upon his brow 
was sufficient to be noted in the Droeshout 
and the Chandos, and, I think, intentionally 
omitted in the Stratford bust. 

Another scar can also be traced on the 
other side of the forehead, but it was of such 
a nature as not to be apparent at the dis- 
tance for which a portrait would be made. 

Massacchio’s mouth, Cicero’s wart, Crom- 
well’s and Shakespeare’s moles have their 
claims as individuality, and the artist has no 
more right to exaggerate or deny them in a 
portrait, than he has to curtail or remove 
other features, treating them, of course, with 
that artistic touch which avoids discord. 
The mask also interprets perfectly the eye- 
brows, the under lip, thicker on the right 
side than on the left, as in the Stratford 
bust. The nose is so fortunately broken as 
to allow of exact restoration. There is no 
breath of distortion after death, nor any sign 
of nostrils drawn up, or anything of that 
kind. And though the breaks, and many 
scratches I have not mentioned, mar an 
ordinary appreciation of it, they do not 
destroy the grand, serene, lovely expression 
of the whole face. It is a perpetual sleep, 
in which a whole life is stereotyped. 

I shall here misplace in importance an- 
other very interesting marking on the fore- 
head, which is par excellence Shakespeare’s 
mark. It is aimed at in the Stratford bust, 
but only by hieroglyphic. I refer to the 
V-shaped marking in the forehead, which 
the Stratford bust accents only in the point 
of the V over, the nose. This V is the 
entering wedge of Shakespeare’s head. It 
is as though just about so much had been 
well driven into him from above, just the 
surplus of all other men. Cromwell’s head, 
which is just as wide between the outer cor- 
ners of the eyes, and quite as wide in the 
temples and upper jaws, needs just this 
wedge in the upper loft to expand it to the 
ideality of Shakespeare’s head. 

“Cromwell, our chief of men,” could 
afford to play second here. 

“Yet much remains 


To conquer still; peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war.” 


| conquer. 





Such a peace may the new-found mask 
I must also refer to a miniature 
picture about three inches long and less in 
width, dated 1637, and which tradition 
calls the Death-bed of Shakespeare, also in 
the possession of Dr. Becker. Providence 
gave it sufficient importance to set the 
brother of the present Dr. Becker upon the 
track of the lost mask, which had been 
known previously to exist in some private 
collection. To this intuition of the genius 
of the artist and naturalist, Mr. Ludwig 
Becker, we owe the bringing again to light 
the Death-Mask. Peace to his soul, which 
slipped anchor in a foreign land. Our grat- 
itude is his monument. 

It is the first step that costs. If St. Denis 
carried his head under his arm for one step, 
it is easy to accept the rest of the miracle. 
The Cathedral grown from his shrine is a 
fixed fact, the Pantheon and Westminster 
of France, the florescence of a single brain, 
grown to sheltering aisles, that shade the 
dust of empire, the luck of immortality. 

How the mask got to Germany I have 
no fact or theory to offer. Whether picked 
up at Land’s End, or fished up in the Eng- 
lish Channel or the German Ocean, were all 
one, if it is really the center of the Shake- 
speare portrait system, and ours now by 
“iteration sweet,” as his lineal heirs and 
assignees, by an item not interlined in the 
will, like his second best bed, but adminis- 
tered by the quorum of Atropos and Clotho. 

It is the unmatched greatness of Shake- 
speare that makes his real presence a myth. 
His personality done away with, Bacon, 
already burdened with philosophy, science, 
ethics, and jurisprudence, shoulders his art 
as mere athletic sport; as though Leonardo 
the painter were the cap and bells of Da 
Vinci, the reviver of science; as though 
Aristotle and Archimedes were more fortu- 
nate in a successor than Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Titian, in their illustrious 
predecessor. 

Art is not the pastime of great men, 
—whatever science may pick up that falls 
from their tables. 

“To the great variety of readers” (see 
Heminge and Condell), the first thing to 
say is, in the beginning was Shakespeare, an 
actual man, the great poet and player in 
London, and at Stratford “lending money 
on mortgage, and leaning over his gate to 
chat and bandy quips with neighbors.” 
This certain amount of avoirdupois it is a 
duty to consider, and leave the word-people 
to satisfy his credit in the matter of the 
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plays, and sonnets, and poems; and, let us 
hope, that, being quite busy with their ac- 
counts, they may keep the peace, and not too 
hastily suspect a neighbor artist of trespass 
in browsing in their fields. There is no 
malice aforethought in his familiar ap- 
proach—nothing but a single eye to 

“ A combination and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.” 
This assurance is all the world asks for in 
portraits. 

If England believed Shakespeare’s face, 
cast from his just cooled and perfect features, 
lay in the little nook of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
do you believe she would not pawn her 
islands rather than not possess it ? 

Her Majesty, in her Book, speaks of trying 
to think of England without Wellington. 
Would Her Majesty try it without Shake- 
speare ? And for what would England bar- 
gain with oblivion for every true lineament 
of Wellington’s face ? 

Some do believe the Death-Mask is 
Shakespeare, and, like the blind man, say, 
Help my unbelief 

Those who would like to fix in their 
minds the doctrine of his real presence in 
either of the arts of portraiture, and make 
assurance doubly sure, must first dismiss the 
myth theory, and, in this other new and true 
way of his portraits, learn to know and love 
him as man, poet, lover, friend—patron of 
England’s fame and ours. A _ thousand 
silhouettes of his face flit through his own 
written works, where we linger enamored 
with his Narcissan image. 

Where one art ends another begins. 

From the limitless region of poetry, where 
all nature is held by fee simple of letters, 
art comes with relentless demands upon the 
sculptor’s scope. Cold steel and marble are 
all her mercy offers, and, for limit of scope, 
she trades off tangibility by cubic measure. 
And then, as the last crucial test of her 
devotee, she mates him with the sole-eyed 
sister painting, sans sense of touch or ear to 
hear; he must sacrifice to her one sense of 
sight, and she will take no barter. The 
pound for pound is compounded with a few 
lines and color and chiaroscuro and a scrap 
of canvas, where the painter is set to catch 
and corner coy nature, if he can. The 
strife is not unequal. In the imitative arts 
all have won. In music and epic poetry 
the same key-note has been struck, and in 
architecture the key-stone fixed. Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Titian are at par with 
Phidias, the Parthenon, and the Greek poets. 





A wise man works with his own tools. 

All the poets cannot give your physical 
eye one glimpse of a visible or tangible face. 
This the painter and sculptor must do, and 
by their inalienable right, whose satrapie 
not a single poet’s dictum dare invade, 
unless that one, fealty. Nor may it be 
supposed that here is imagination tethered 
or rampant. The lion and lamb lie down 
together. 

We can have here but few illustrations of 
our subject. In some later form I hope to 
show by photographs and drawings various 
views of the original Death-Mask as now 
extant, and also views of the amended and 
restored mask, brought to life and welded 
to head and shoulders, as I conceived it 
might have been represented if done from 
the living model. Written language cannot 
focus completely the apprehension of this 
subject. But we must make it serve till 
photographs and pictures and solid forms 
shall be able to make experimental demon- 
stration of written facts, and by it try to 
establish familiar relations with his person 
and his face. 

In a general:'way, Aubrey says of Shake- 
speare, that he was a handsome, well-shaped 
man, and I think we see his head, as well 
as whole figure, offer the highest type of 
English manliness; whose beauty, in an 
artistic sense, is as great a gift to art as 
when, “Soule of the Age,” he left his writ- 
ten image in his works. His head is not 
Greek any more than his plays, yet it is 
something England may as well be proud 
of as a part of the world’s repertory of art. 
And if, in some vista of futurity, one should 
find this Sphinx of England, it would be, as 
now, an epitome of her history, and, as Car- 
lyle says, the best thing she has done yet. 

Portraiture of its heroes is the natural 
instinct of national art, impressions of which 
remain fixed in proportion as the capacity 
and means of art are capable of receiving 
and developing them. 

Who is next of kin to England? If she 
does not claim the mask, whose is it next 
by right of entail ? 

Shakespeare, “ dear to both Englands,” is 
ours. We are his colony, and he the unsev- 
ered link that binds us to the mother coun- 
try. Who are underlings, that the mask 
remains unreputed ?—and, while royal sons 
and daughters are dowered, and jewels 
remain in the Tower, Shakespeare’s face lies 
in a foreign land, unredeemed ! 


“Oh, the pity of it!” 
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There is no doubt that the maker of the 
bust had a death-mask, and used it to the 
pest of his ability. Less than half a century 
later the death-mask of Cromwell was 
made, and nearer our own time the mask 
of Napoleon; also the cast from the Prince 
Consort. It is the usual method for secur- 
ing posthumous sculptured portraits. If this 
mask is from Shakespeare, his death must 


| 
| 
| 
| 


have succeeded a very short illness, as the | 


forms show the least possible removal from 
actual vitality. It is likely that it was 
no new thing in England to make a cast 
of the human features after decease. The 
then fashion for Italian literature would natur- 
ally revert to the cast of the face of the great 
poet Dante. And Shakespeare himself, who, 
in his dramas, had the habit of fixing every 
detail, contingency and item of fact, using 
them as the daily pabulum of his brain, 
never meant to leave Dr. Hall to say “ The 
pity of it,” when, in ordering the bust, he 
should recall that he had no authority to 
put into the hands of Gerard Johnson for 
the likeness. Though artists may claim to 
be a little lower than the angels, they like to 
have one foot at least resting on “erra firma. 
With this well-assured touching spot they 
the mofe easily spread their wings to soar 
into the ideal. 

In rendering this portrait in the solid forms 
of statuary, 1 have been guided by the uni- 
versal laws of portraiture: 1st, Character ; 
2d, Characteristics ; 3d, Characterization. 

The more I studied and restored and 
modeled the mask, the more I saw the con- 
curring testimony that this is Shakespeare— 
if the Droeshout print is Shakespeare. 

If the Chandos portrait is Shakespeare, 
this is more so. 

If the Stratford bust is Shakespeare, this 
is most Shakespeare. 

I have found these previously acknowl- 
edged records correcting each other and 
confirming one general result. 

In all that pertains to the mask and to 
the memory of Shakespeare, I have had but 
this sign manual : 


“Your most obedient, humble servant,’’ 


which I hope to transfer to Lethe, if I have 
failed in making a true record of his face. 
The firm belief—fact, fiction, or phan- 
tasm—that here is Shakespeare face to face, 
is a greater reward for my labors than the 
glory of having created so noble an ideal 
head could have been to my sunset days. 
If the present age, as well as the future, can 
learn from this to believe in his true image, 





it will know, also, that real happiness comes 
from adhering to “simple truth, miscalled 
simplicity.” 

In rendering the mask, I have aimed in 
no sense at technical or conventional skill, 
or dexterity or trick in portraying its forms. 
I have adhered with self-negation to it, and 
in the restorations tried to maintain the 
simplest truthfulness. If it can be done bet- 
ter hereafter, so much the better. This 
much is done, and must be judged and 
appreciated from the work itself, and not 
from any words I can give. 

A true likeness shows one inside out; 
the leopard does not change the spot of the 
heart. Its color is set on the palette, and 
is the least refrangible one in our spec- 
trum. The soul is photographed upon the 
face. If one has the gift to develop it by 
the processes of imitative art, the world 
is so much the richer for the result. The 
great portraits of Raphael and Titian are 
soul tale-bearers, no less than the “terza 
rima” of Dante or the “ Sonnets” of Shake- 


| speare. 


A great philosopher has said: “If the 
animus be well connected with the organs 
of the senses—or, in other words, if a man 
be truly rational—he is perpetually aspiring 
after wisdom.” 

That there was this due connection be- 
tween the senses and the soul, the rationality 
and wisdom of Shakespeare in his works 
assure us; and his face, together with his 
writings, gives us that complete revelation of 
finite selfhood which man is not often per- 
mitted to transmit to future time. The life 
and works of Dante tally with his face. In 
the face of Cromwell the great frontal base 
of his brain, as left in his mask, and the 
power of his lower jaw, are the upper and 
nether mill-stones of his history. In mod- 
ern portraits Garrison’s lamb-like face has 
abolition ; Grant’s the grip, fighting it out on 
this line if it takes all summer, and leaving 


| not a crow’s ration in the valley; letting 





us have peace in unconditional surrender. 

A true portrait is that incorrigible page of 
history which neither justice nor mercy inval- 
idates. It is the dead-level of man 'mid 
fluctuating fashion and fickle opinion. Our 
national portraiture, though likely to be 
hung for a while in the Rogues’ Gallery, is 
incorruptible history, every truly rendered 
face proclaiming, “ Know all men by these 
presents,” as unlying as light itself. A good 
likeness is a rogue’s worst enemy. It will 
surely betray him, and anon retort on his 
alter ego, “1 told you so.” God made 
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man in his own human image. So the soul 
creates its outer shell in likeness to itself. 
If the man is hid in his stature, it is the 
duty of the artist to pick him out. 

The Death-Mask is not a fiction or work 
of art. Experts know it was cast from a 
dead face. It has 1616 marked on the 
back of it, with the mortuary cross, while 
the plaster was soft. Its agreement with the 
Stratford bust in measures, and likeness in 


so many characteristics to each of the three 
well-known old portraits of Shakespeare, 
add more force in summing up than I can 
command in words, and leave nothing to 
add by way of apology for his own and our 
country’s neglect of it hitherto, but the 
pathos of truth itself: “He came unto his 
own, and his own received him not.” 

To those who éeleve is the promise of 
power. 





A FARMER’S VACATION: VI. 


GUERNSEY 


As JERSEY grew dim and blue behind us, 
the central group of the Channel Islands 
came slowly out of the smoky distance, their 
valleys deepening into shadow, and their 
cliffs growing into sunshine; houses gradually 
appearing, and woods and fields, and hill- 
side roads; and along the shore, the glint- 
ing of the far-off spray as it broke over the 
black bowlders that stretched far to right and 
left. 

Guernsey lifted its front more and more 
out of the sea, and as we steamed past its 
majestic cliffs, it seemed an enchanted Lilli- 
put, basking in the sunshine high up on the 
everlasting rocks. Away to our nght lay the 
hazy silhouette of Sark, “ wrapped in the 
solitude of its own originality.” 

At the end of two hours’ sail over a glassy 
sea, we rounded the breakwater at Castle 
Cornet and ran into the superb harbor of 
St. Peter Port, a harbor shut in from the sea 
by moles of massive granite. The tide was 
well out, and we disembarked at the lower 
story of the Landing Stage, which was still 
wet with the receding waters, and went up 
the slimy stairway to the top of the pier. At 
the hotel we found the long-forgotten 
“ Boots ” of the English inn, and our lunch 
was of bread and cheese and beer. We 
seemed to have finally left behind us the 
close-adhering traditions of France. 

The town of St. Peter Port (or Peterport) 
is built on a steep acclivity, up which its 
streets wind at an angle that, before the 
recently built fine modern road was opened, 
must have been the despair of the overloaded 
horses fated to drag supplies to the upper part 
of the town. So far as we were able to 
judge from a few days’ observation, the town 
is without especial interest for the tourist— 
only decent and comfortable, and with good 


AND SARK. 


markets and fair shops—a useful rather than 
an ornamental town. Before the building 
of the fine esplanade that now skirts the 
harbor and the shore, there were many pic- 
turesque old tumble-down houses, whose 
loss can only sadden the traveler, as it must 
delight the sanitarian. ‘The blessings of fresh 
air, sunshine and healthfulness, must com- 
pensate for the rickety charm of old “ Cow 
Lane,” which has gone forever. The Town 
Church, though badly placed in the lower 
part of the town, is well worth a visit. It is 
very old, but has been restored without being 
spoiled, and is much the finest ecclesiastical 
building in the Channel Islands. 

The area of Guernsey is about fifteen 
thousand acres, two-thirds of which are under 
cultivation. The population is about thirty 
thousand, more than one-half of whom live 
in St. Peter Port. 

The tourist soon learns that he is far from 
having lost the French characteristics so 
prominent in Jersey, for here it is only on 
that edge of the social plane which is in 
constant contact with English travelers and 
residents that one hears his own tongue, 
and is offered his familiar food. The tran- 
sient life of the town is more of England 
than of France, but the people of Guernsey 
themselves retain their old traditions and lan- 
guage even more tenaciously than do those 
of the larger island. Here, as there, the 
hand of the General Government is lightly 
laid. The military governor and the garti- 
son are supported by the Crown, and no 
customs duties or taxes of any sort are 
levied on behalf of England. ‘The chief 
local dignitary, “ The Bailiff,” is appointed 
in accordance with the local usage, and 
the people are governed by their own Legis- 
| lature. 
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GUERNSEY AND SARK. 


French silver, not English, is the currency, 
and the French language—or rather a French 
language—is almost exclusively spoken by 
the native population. A good idea of its 
peculiarities is given by the following speci- 
men of Guernsey French, which differs ma- 
terially from Jersey French: 


[Il semble ésin kichin nou vé des ptie moutons, 

Et grande bétes a kat-pee a majar la vardure, 

Tandis q’les kéc-é-dawk, les kanar et dindons, 

Suivis par leux fiimelles, et leux biaux p’tie pouaw- 
chins, 

Mange ésin leux vitailles qui trouve par les courtis. 


IN MODERN FRENCH: 


Il semble aussi qu’ici on voit des petits moutons, 

Des grandes bétes 4 quatre pieds manger la ver- 
dure, 

Tandis que la volaille, les canards, les dindons, 

Suivis par leur femelles et leur beaux petits pous- 
sins, 

Mangent aussi leur nourriture qu’ils trouvent 
parmi les champs. 


The language as spoken is said to be far 
too complete to be called a patois, but it is 
an impossible jargon to the unaccustomed 
ear. We were told, in asking our way, to go 
straight on until we came to a certain house, 
“et pie & dé,” which we learned meant, “ et 
puis & droite.” One modification of the 
language indicates social castes which are 
still maintained. If one is acommon worth- 
less sort of fellow, he is called Jean, “ for 
short ;” if a grade better, perhaps with his own 
cottage and pig, and some self-respect, he 
is addressed as Maitre Jean; a small farm, 
a couple of cows, and a better position gen- 
erally, would entitle him to be called, ’Sieur 
Jean Marquand ; he must have a comforta- 
ble property, and be a man of good standing 
in his parish, to be called Mess. Marquand ; 
and it takes official dignity, or the best social 
position, to entitle him to be called Monsieur 
Marquand. Years ago the bailiff was the 
only “ Monsieur” in Guernsey. 

The Annual Report of the Agricultural 
Society in Guernsey is printed in French; 
in Jersey, it is in English. Only the official 
newspaper, “Gazette de Guernsey,” is 
pnnted in French. The remaining five 
papers are in English, which is easily ac- 
counted for by the fact that the non-resident 
population is English, and apparently of a 
superior (or at least a wealthier and more 
cultivated) class to the English colony in 


Jersey; so at least we were told, and this | 


difference is indicated by the finer houses 
and more elaborate equipages one sees in 
driving about the country. 

Many of the country-seats are stately, 
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and the timber in their grounds is much 
larger and finer than most that one sees in 
Jersey, the general aspect of many of the 
places being broader and more park-like. 
One of the most attractive, though not of 
the largest, is the residence of General 
Huysh. This is the most charming dijou 
of a house imaginable, rich, cozy, sunny, 
and home-like to the last degree. It has a 
beautiful conservatory leading off from one 
of its rooms, and the well-kept grounds, 
well set with sub-tropical vegetation, are 
nearly enclosed with vineries. Many of the 
better places have a respectable look of age, 
and some of them have names which refer 
to old historic incidents. The estate of Mr. 
Rougier, in the interior, is called “ Les 
Eperons,” from a pair of silver spurs given 
to its owner by his guest, Charles I1., who 
sought refuge in these islands in his adverse 
days. The spurs have passed with the title- 
deeds of the land, and are still shown by its 
proprietor. 

At the summer festival of Elizabeth Col- 
lege—* The Sports ”"—on a high bluff over- 
looking the fort and the sea, we saw a very 
gay assemblage of fashionably dressed peo- 
ple, and fine carriages. The young men 
and boys of the college, dressed in gossamer 
tights, were contending in hurdle races, flat 
races, sack races, hammer-throwing, leaping, 
and all manner of athletic exercises, for 
prizes to be given by the chief lady of 
Guernsey. It was a beautiful afternoon, 
and the scene was as gay as youth, and 
music, and flags, and bright dressing, and 
happy faces could make it. In traveling, 
one always draws comparisons with home 
customs, and we could not help wishing 
that this brighter element might be added 
to our own more staid holiday manners. 

Amid so much enchanting natural scenery, 
it is difficult to say that one feature is more 
attractive than the others; but when we take 
into account its difference from what we had 
seen elsewhere, a Guernsey “ Water-Lane” 
certainly commands our warmest enthusiasm. 
The lanes of Jersey have few counterparts 
in Guernsey, and the country roads are much 
the same as one finds in many other parts 
of Europe,—depending for their interest on 
fine trees, fine country-seats, wide views, 
and well-kept farms ; but the water-lanes are, 
in their very charming way, peculiar to 





Guernsey. ‘There are a number of them, all 
of the same general character. That which 
| we first saw starts from the Sausmarez road, 
| and winds around into a deep valley that 
debouches at the shore of Moulin Huet Bay, 
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where we passed through a simple farm-gate 
to a terrace overlooking a most placid green- 
hued cove, shut in among high, storm-beaten 
rocks, on whose sides the smoky sunlight lay 
warm, and whose crests were enriched with 
the soft tints of varied lichen. Beyond, the 
gleaming blue sea stretched far away into 


the warm southern haze, and was blended | 


with the dreamy sky. 

The lane itself is the bed ot a little rill, 
cut deep in the earth and rock, and laid 
with a rough stone foot-path, at the side of 
which the water trickles and babbles in a 
small clear stream. ‘The banks are higher 
than one’s head, and are rich with a wealth of 
tangled ferns, conspicuous among which the 
long lance-shaped leaf of the hart’s-tongue 
hangs in massive clusters of shining emerald 
green. The trunks of trees—some falling 
to decay, some young and fresh, and all 


clad with closely twining ivy—stand out | 
| one is a tall monolith near Rocquaine 


irregularly from the sides of the gorge, and 


shroud the passage in perpetual shade. | 


The evidence of man’s interference is very 
slight ; nature has had almost uninterrupted 
sway, and has given her best efforts of genial 
air and fertile, humid soil to the perfect em- 
bellishment of this sea-side foot-path, within 
sound of the ceaseless waves, but tranquil 
in its verdant recesses as though in the heart 
of a continent. 

Another water-lane at the Couture, near 
the town, is more of a thoroughfare, and is 
more open to the sunlight, but it is a charm- 
ing walk, none the less. 

On the east coast, a mile south of the 
town, is Fermain Bay, backed and enclosed 
by fine cliffs, and protected (in the olden 
time) by a Martello towef of which there 
are many about the shores of the island. 
The access to this is by a road called Fer- 
main Lane, which leads down a charming 
half-cultivated valley, and past small cot- 
tages and picturesque houses. 

The drives in the interior are not uninter- 
esting, but they are in no way comparable 
(for rural charm) with those of Jersey. The 
surface of much of the island is but slightly 
undulating, and the northern and western 
parts are but little elevated above the sea. 
The farm-houses and cottages, often covered 
with thatch, are picturesque, and have the 
charm that the luxuriant and unusual vege- 
tation of the Channel Islands never fails to 
lend. Many of these houses have the char- 
acteristic round-arched stone door-way still 
as firm and sound as when they were built, 
centuries ago. This round arch, so common 
here, is very rare in Jersey. 


Of the same period and style is the chapel 
of St. Apolline, the oldest ecclesiastical 
building in Guernsey. It is of rude stone. 
work laid in mortar made with limpet shells, 
and is only twenty-seven feet long by thir. 
teen feet broad. 

Near the shore, north of the harbor of St. 
Sampson’s, is- Vale Castle, whose restored 
ruins are now used as a barrack. In the 
same parish, on the road to L’Ancresse 
Common stands the Vale Church, whose 
porch is curious and quite different from 
anything else in the islands. About a mile 
north of this church is the most important 
Druid altar or cromlech of Guernsey, the 
interior of which is shown in one of our 
illustrations; another, similar to this, called 





the Pierre Dehus, lies near the extreme 
north-eastern point of the island. 

There are other Druidical (or Celtic) 
remains of importance; one very curious 


Bay. 

We were so fortunate as to be admitted 
to the private museum of the late Mr. F. 
Lukis, at St. Peter Port, where there are 
many archzological and other curiosities, 
and among them objects taken from the 
cromlechs of the Channel Islands. The 
group of ancient pottery shown herewith 
was taken from cromlechs in Guernsey, the 
four central pieces from that on L’Ancresse 
Common and from the Pierre Dehus. This 
pottery was unburnt, and is like no samples 
of Roman workmanship. There were also 
found many ancient stone weapons, of which 
there are excellent specimens in the Lukis 
Collection. In the excavations which led to 
the discovery of these remains, they were 
found in different layers, those of the older 
and ruder forms lying the lowest. With the 
lower layer, upon the stone floor, and placed 
with evident care, were bones of men, 
women, and children; many of these are 
still in excellent condition, and the skulls of 
the adults are set with teeth to make the 
suffering mortals of to-day long for the diet 
from which such painless molars were grown. 

The visitor to Guernsey should not fail to 
ask permission to see this museum, which is 
in the basement of a private house. It con- 
tains much of inestimable value, not only 
from the islands themselves, but from other 
curious corners of the world; and by no 
means the least interesting thing about it 1s 
its evidence of what may be accomplished 
by a private gentleman applying himself to 





| the pleasant work of archeological research 
| and collection. 
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In St. Peter Port there is another house, | 
| orated with blue Delft ware and Dutch tiles, 


much more widely known, and with a very 
diferent interest. It is Hauteville House, 
Victor Hugo’s residence. Its broad, high, 
tame-looking front stands near a narrow 
street, and impresses one with the homesick 
air of a Puritan boarding-school. 
sa perfect bric-A-brac shop of old carved 
furniture, old tapestry, old India shawls, old 


furkey rugs, curious old pottery, old Dutch | 


tiles, objects of art and objects of historic 
or literary interest; among others, the pens 
with which Hugo wrote “ Les Miserables ;” 
Dumas, “ Monte Christo;”” Lamartine, “ Les 
and Sand, “Con- 


Confidences :” George 


suelo.’ 

In the drawing-room, the candelabra are 
held by the identical gilded figures which 
omamented the Bucentoro, the barge in 
which the old Doges of Venice went out to 


Within, it 


wed the Adriatic. The dining-room is dec- 
the latter forming a curious chimney-piece. 
The house is crammed from top to bottom 
with curiosities of all sorts, which must make 
it more satisfactory to show to visitors than 
to live in. In the east roof is built a very 
eyrie of a writing-room—shut out from the 
world, and commanding miles of rugged 
rock and storied sea—where “ Les Travail- 
leurs de la Mer” was written, in full view of 
its foamy toils. Victor Hugo was in Paris 
at the time of our visit, but Hauteville House 
was still his cherished home. 
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RESIDENCE OF GEN. HUYSH, GUERNSEY. 


The manners and customs of the people 
of Guernsey, like those of Jersey, have been 


(so far as they are obvious to the casual vis- | 


itor) much modified by frequent contact 
with English and French tourists during the 
past quarter of a century. 
sted, “no one can go into the cottages and 
mix much with the people without observing 
some characteristic points. Each cottage 
has in the kitchen, or principal sitting-room, 
a wooden frame spread with dried fern, on 
which the inhabitants repose in the evening. 
This custom is, no doubt, French, and very 
old. It is connected with all the habits and 


traditions of the people, and comes into use | 


on such occasions as the vraic harvest, and 
on all festivals. The older people, more 
especially, resort to it, and, though rough, it 
is by no means an unsightly piece of furni- 
ture. It corresponds with the chimney cor- 
ner in an old English farm-house, where 
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“ Still,” says An- | 


| 





OF GUERNSEY 


wood is still burnt, and where pit 
coal is an unheard-of novelty.” 


Our stay in Guernsey was 
short that I could gather only 
general impression of its agricul 
ture ; barely sufficient for an inte 
ligent understanding of Mr, | 
Cornu’s excellent account of it } 
his prize essay on the Agriculture 
of the Channel Islands, published 
in the “ Journal of the Roy: Agn- 
cultural Society of England,” in 
1860 (vol. xx, part 1), from which 
much of the following is condens- 
ed. He thinks that, although in 
many parts the soil is very deep 
and rich, it is less so than that of 
Jersey. The tenure of property is 

much the same as that of the larger island, 
but the subdivision is greater. The priv. 
ileges of eldership are less. The eldest 
son can claim less than one-sixth of an 
acre with the house. It is true that he 
has the right to buy, on the appraisal of the 
parish authorities, all the remaining land to 
which he can have access without crossing 
a public road, but the appraisal is so high 
that he generally waives his claim. The 
farms are even smaller than in Jersey, and 
the average size is at least one-fourth less. 
None exceed forty acres. 

On a farm of seventeen acres, which is : 
good-sized holding for Guernsey, the usual 
distribution of crops would be: 

Acres. 

Hay and Grass 9% Potatoes 

Turnips xf Mangolds 

Parsnips...... 1 Wheat 

Carrots Oats and Barley 
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great trench plow is used in pre- 
paring land for parsnips, as in Jersey, and 
Acres wraic (or sea-weed) is largely used as manure. 


re usual 


i Much of this is taken on the shores of the 
Ry: and itself, and much is brought from 
y ia 1 n, whose rocks are 
e. culiarly fertile in this 
respect, 
The fields are not 
nore than one acre and 
half in average size. 
Phey are divided by 
rge embankments of 
«arth, on the top of 
which furze is seen grow- 
gluxuriantly ; this furze 
sused by the country 
people for heating the 
ven for baking. At the 
ield entrance you will 
mrely see gates except 
property belonging 
— 


tothe higher class. Very 
many field entrances are 
be seen with only a 
at placed across to pre- 


On such a farm the stock may consist of | 
fur cows, Six heifers, two horses, one ox, 
and half a dozen pigs. 


vent cattle from entering. The dwelling- 
houses are, in general, patterns of cleanli- 
ness. The exterior, in particular, presents a 


, striking example of taste; flowers and creep- 


ers invariably adorn the walls, the wood-work 
appears as if it had been lately painted, and 
the ensemdle is strikingly neat and pretty.” 

The arrangement of farm-buildings is very 
much the same as in Jersey, the cider-press 
being less frequent, as there are not so many 
orchards. 

In the dairy, very important changes are 
noted. The same narrow-mouthed milking 
can is used, but the cloth and shell which in 
Jersey are universal, are here unknown, and 
the method seemed to strike some farmers to 
whom I mentioned it as a curious novelty. 
There is, too, an absence of tidiness (accord- 
ing to our ideas) in the processes of the milk- 
room, which was a curious novelty to us. 
The milk is poured into tall earthen-ware jars 
(like the oil-jars of Ali Baba) set in a cool 
place, and there it stands, untouched, until 
churning day. In the principal dairy that we 
visited, the cream on the older milkings was 
much wrinkled and cracked, and was covered 
with blue mold. The dairymaid, who seem- 
ed quite proud of her butter—and well she 
might be—made light of this, and said it 
was nothing unusual, though she did not 
like to see it quite so far gone. 

The churning is done once or twice a 
week, in an enormous vessel of curious 
cooperage—a broad-based monster of iron- 
bound staves which retains its size for a con- 
siderable height, and then narrows rapidly 
to the dimensions of an ordinary churn. 
Speaking from recollection, I should say 
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that some churns we saw would hold sixty | which keeps “foreign” cattle from being 
gallons. ‘The dasher is quite the same as | brought to either island) the races are kept 
the old-fashioned sort in use with us, and | distinct. No one would use a Jersey byl 
not larger. in Guernsey, or a Guernsey bull in Jersey: 
The entire contents of the jars are poured 
into the churn—loppered milk, cream, wrink- | 
les, mold and all—there to be beaten with 
the dasher for hours and hours. The churn- 
ing takes never less than twoand a-half hours, 
and generally nearly twice as long—some- 
times nearly the whole day. I could ac- 
count for the undeniably good quality of | 
the butter resulting from this process, only 
on the supposition that such long working : 
in the buttermilk removes the taint one s id aa dood 
would expect to have attacked the cream : - ‘ we d 
during its long standing on sound milk, and : a _ anil 
under more or less mold. Guernsey farmers oe Lith ll value 
maintain that only by this process can they ee eT eee Wh 
get all the butter from the milk; one would | the cows which are now and then trans. the m 
think that a slight loss in this respect would | planted are regarded as intruders of an in- Jersey 
be preferable to the expenditure of so much | ferior order, and their progeny is excluded are si 
labor. Whether the milk of Guernsey cows, | from competition at the cattle shows. There Hany si 
fed on the grasses of their native pastures, | can, however, be little doubt that less care be m« 
would make better butter if only the cream | was formerly used in this respect, for there salabl: 
were churned, we could not learn, being told | are to be detected, among the herds of bot! 
that the process was nowhere employed. islands, traces of an old blending of bloods 
Churning the whole milk is universal in | which has apparently done no harm in either fH wheth 
Guernsey, yet the custom has never crossed | case. ‘The races are now quite distinct, and are th 
the narrow strip of sea and found a place in | their improvement, in both islands (which is § |arges 
Jersey. Verily, the people of these islands | constant and considerable), is strictly within symm 
are tenacious of their old traditions—and | the lines of pure breeding. Jersey 
one may here say, of their old cows. As a class, the Guernsey cows are not in cok 
The Guernsey cow is as different from the | pretty, either in form or about the head, but and w 
Jersey as is the Devon from the Ayrshire, | they are unmistakably good farming cows. also t 
or the Short-horn from the Dutch, and | They are larger than the Jerseys (which iff The | 
‘without the operation of legal prevention, | not necessarily an advantage); they are the sa 
deep milkers; and they are on thi 
a very high-colored race both 
(which is an advantage).@ found 
The prevailing color is 2J spond. 
rich fawn with much white here t 
—usually laid on in broad puted 
patches. ‘The muzzles aref is fed | 
buff, and the eyelids arf erties « 
almost yellow. ‘The hors and »» 
are usually amber-colored, Phe 
and under. the white hair. dustric 
wherever it appears, the class 1 
skin is of a bright orange money 
that is only exceeded by patrim 
the golden yellow of the# “Ther 
inside of the ear. The w-@ earlier 
usually rich color extents farmer 
to the milk and especially uncom 
to the butter, which is the the m 
yellowest I ever saw. It» seldon 
also of firm texture and ol ten at 
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The cows, when they dry off, fatten very 
easily, and, being larger, they make heavier 
»eef than do those of the sister island. The 
when taken from their work, feed re- 
the four prize oxen of 1872 
1,144 pounds of 
age being be- 


bee 
xen, 
bly well; 
turned out an average of 
utcher’s meat,—the average 
tween six and seven years. 
surely an important one, yet it may easily be 
werestimated. One of the last things a 
farmer should consider in deciding on a cow 
for butter-making, where his profit depends 
product while living, should be the 
amount of meat he can make from her when 
dead. A very slight difference in the aver- 
we daily produce during eight or ten years, 
would make up for a very wide variation in 
value for the shambles. 

While the Guernseys are perhaps a shade 
the most promising for the butter dairy, the 
Jerseys are close upon their heels, and they 
are so much more taking to the eye, that 
any slight difference in butter and beef would 
be more than compensated for by the more 
salable character of their calves, even in 
the eves of one’s farmer neighbors. 

Le Cornu says: “It is an open question 
whether the cows of Jersey or of Gcuernsey 
are the best. The Guernsey cattle are the 
largest of the Channel Islands breed, but for 
symmetry, the palm is awarded to those of 
rhe former does not vary so much 
as the butter, but it is usually red 
* * * It is the custom here 
also to tether cattle when out. * * * 
The produce may also be said to average 
for, although the greatest rivalry 
on this point exists between the farmers of 
both islands, on investigation it will be 
found that the accounts of produce corre- 
spond. ‘The fattening of oxen is carried on 
here to a certain extent, and it may be com- 
puted that one-sixth of the supply (of meat) 
is fed on the island. One of the great prop- 
erties of the breed is that it will fatten rapidly, 
and produce meat of excellent quality.” 

rhe country people of Guernsey are in- 
dustrious and thrifty. Even the laboring 
class make it a point to accumulate enough 
money to build a home on the shred of the 
patrimonial estate that has fallen to their lot. 
‘There are, perhaps, no people who rise 
earlier, or retire to rest later, than the native 
farmers of the Channel Islands. It is not 
uncommon to hear of their being at work in 


m her 


Jersey. 
in color 


and white. 


the same, 


the morning before four o’clock, and yet 


seldom is it that they take their rest before 
ten at night.” The question arises whether 
it must not be an exceptionally unexhaust- 
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| ing climate where so little sleep is needed, 


men maintain almost youthful 
great age. 


afternoon, 


and where 
vigor to a very 
We went, one 


down into a 


PORCH OF ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, GUERNSEY 


beautiful narrow valley—a cleft of verdure 
opening out toward the sea—to look at the 
prize cow of the year. The owner, who 
lacked only three months of eighty, showed 
way 


around, and led us down a difficult, steep 


| path that ended with a jump of some feet. 


The cow (which was probably the best cow, 
all in all, that we ever saw, and which had 
the head and the form of a Jersey, with the 
rich coloring of her own race) was young and 
sportive. The old gentleman had his hat 
knocked off in the struggle, and was nearly 
thrown, but he finally caught her nostrils and 
wage eg I proposed that weshould return 
by the longer way, but he scouted the idea, 
saying he was the youngest man in the party 
if he had lived the longest, and he went back 
like a boy, by the way we had come. I 


GUERNSEY. 


TO VALE CASTLE, 


GATE-WAY 





would be glad to compromise on such phys- 
ical and mental vigor for my sixtieth year. 
At his snug stone house he took great de- 
light in showing us a gold medal awarded 


VALE CHURCH PORCH, GUERNSEY. 


him at the Paris Exposition for the best 
Guernsey cow exhibited there. 

Large stories are told (some of them au- 
thentic ) of the productiveness of the cows 
of this island. Ansted cites the statement 
of Mr. F. Carey, of Woodlands, Guernsey, 
that the average annual produce of five 
cows on his land has been 1,680 pounds 
of butter. This is 336 pounds per cow. 
These cattle are said to have been fed in 
the ordinary way, and to have been milked 
three times per day. 

There is no other feature of the agricult- 
ure of Guernsey to claim especial attention 
in a short notice, but its horticulture 
as suggestive of genial climate as that of 
Jersey. The same tropical vegetation, the 
same luxuriance of growth and bloom, greet 
us at every turn, Figs and oranges ripen 
in the open air. The aloe is a common 
lawn plant ; hedges are made of fuchsia and 
camelia ; the geranium is a hardy shrub, and 
the fuchsia overhangs the second-story win- 


IS 


dows of the low farm cottages, fringing their | 


mossy thatch with a drapery of crimson 
pendants. 


INTERIOR OF A GUERNSEY CROMLECH 


A FARMER'S VACATION. 


| 





| behind him. 
| ment of uncertainty as to its duration. W 


The scented magnolia forms a 
tree; the araucaria thrives, the arbutys 
attains.a height often of thirty feet ang 


| its berries ripen; the myrtle grows to - 


good size and flowers freely. The rhodo. 
dendron flowers abundantly from December 
until June. The lemon verbena assumes 
the proportions of a tree, with long, droo 
ing branches. , 

The beautiful Guernsey lily flowers regular. 
ly in the Channel Islands, while in England 
it can rarely be made to bloom the second 
time. The more beautiful belladonna grows 
to really marvelous perfection, and is found 


| everywhere. Even the smallest cottages have 


their front gardens stocked with flowers, and 


| one may buy in the market for a few pence 


bouquets which, if better arranged, would 


command a high price at Covent Garden, 


With all its advantages, the best thing 


| about Guernsey, so far as the tourist is con- 


cerned, is its nearness to Sark. The mom- 
ing after our arrival “ Boots” appeared, 
* Please, sir, would you like to go to Sark? 
It is a fine day, and Purdy is below, sir.” 
Of course we would, and we were 

booked for the little sail-boat which m 
irregular excursions, rather than to tak 
chances of the weather for the small stear 

of the next day. He who goes to Sark, 

he is wise, leaves no positive engagement 
The trip has all the excite 


soon 


} 
ACS 


Dana, the artist, went over to pass the « 
he was gone for a whole week. Sky, tide, 
and rock are all treacherous, and even ol 
fishermen who have passed their lives 
perilous navigation of these waters make no 
calculation of the length of their trip. We 
were a party of seven, in a stout open boat, 
with little rags of sails stretched from the 
movable masts; Purdy at the helm, and his 
two boys half asleep on the spray deck near 
the bows. It was a beautiful day, with only 
a rippling breeze to move us slowly out of 
the harbor, under the gray walls of Castle 
Cornet, across the swelling open sea, 
and into the narrow passage betwee! 
the outlying rocks of Jethon and 
Herm — wild, storm-beaten rocks. 
hung with yellowish-green sea-weed, 
the ceaseless spray breaking at thet 
feet. Drowsy cormorants and snow- 
white gulls stood motionless upon 
them, basking in the warm sun, of 
swept slowly about in the very idle- 
ness of motion. On Jethou, near its 
only house, long unused, a {ew 
goats stopped nibbling the grass to 


in ft 
tim: 
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-ieaeeemaiuieainas 
watch us. They were Purdy’s flock, and | what a harbor! A little open bay flanked by 


a turdy : mens 2 
they alone represent the agriculture of | rugged cliffs and set about with rocks, many 


. 


—_ 7 . . 
feet an lethou. Across the narrow channel the | of them half submerged and foaming with 
alg J J 2 rd : : ¢ ; 
WS to a tidy-looking island of Herm lay, sloping its | an angry swash, as the swell of the sea broke 
€ rhodo green fields to the sea, and stretching away | over their weed-grown crests. Below, 
december its dismal coast, 
: mong the wild 
assumes a : 
Z, drooy rocks, toward the 


; west and north. 
It took some 
time for us to 
run through this 
rocky passage, 
where conflicting 
currents and un- 
expected eddies 
elevate naviga- 
tion to the rank 
ofa fine art. As 
Purdy expressed 
it, in some places 
the tides are reg- 
ular,and in others 


England 
e second 
ha LTOws 
1s found 
ges have 
vers, and 
W pence 
|, would 
arden, 

st thing 
t is con. 
e morm- 
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) Sark? ff “it flows till half 
ebb and ebbs till half flood. It takes a life- | through the clear water, the deep-lying bow!- 
time to understand ’em, and then you don’t.” | ders told the tale of the devastation that had 
The day being fine and the sea quiet, we | been wrought on the granite cliffs by the 
fearful north-wind seas. 
Small though our boat 


yW, sir.” 


re =soon 


steamer 


Cook 3 was, there was not even 
OUP, | 


a friendly rock against 
which she could lie, and 
we had to be transferred 
to a very tub of a heavy 
surf-boat, which was row® 
ed near the shore, and 
then hauled up, by men 
wading leg-deep, on the 
beach of rolling paving- 
stone. 

Once landed, we found 
only a barely navigable 


rements 
excite 

\\ 
he 


} - ANCIENT POTTERY FOUND IN THE ISLANDS foot- yath leading, zigzag. 
K Neal . (From Collection of Mr. Lukis.) ‘ : a Lift , — 
th only up the steep cliff. After 


were bound for L’Epercherie Harbor, at the | we had toiled to the top, we could have 
north end of Sark—Sark, of which we had | tossed a stone into the little boat which lay 
heard so much, which had seemed, as seen | on the beach nearly three hundred feet below 
through the haze from Guern- 

sey,such a dream ofa high-ly- 

ing blue fairy-land, and which 

now stood in its stern majesty 

high and wild above the glassy 

water. The little wind there 

had been had died quite 

away and the boys had to be 

awakened to take a pull at 

the sweeps, rowing incessantly 

lor nearly two hours before we ANCIENT IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN THE ISLANDS, 

reached the harbor. And (Lukis Collection ) 


out ol 
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a DRAWING-ROOM OF HAUTEVILLE HOUSE, GUERNSEY. 


us. A small scion of the great house of the 


de Carterets served as guide, and showed 
us Our way over barren pastures and past 


neglected fields into the embowered road | 


that leads past the arched entrance to the 
Seigneurie, through which we had our first 
glimpse of the beautiful grounds of the Lord 
of the Manor, whose picturesque buildings— 


parts very old, and all well kept and in good | 


taste—are well suited to their charming set- 
ting. This place is worthy of careful study 
as a capital example of gardening in the 
natural style, where most judicious use has 
been made of the ample materials this genial 
climate allows to be employed. 

From the Seigneurie we walked on past 
the very plain and unattractive church and | 
turned into the fields, taking a foot-path that 
led down a wooded valley, and coming 
soon upon an old stone fountain at which | 
a young girl was filling herpail. This fount- 
ain was shaded by high trees and thick- 
growing shrubs, and from it ran a trickling | 
stream that follows the course of D’Ixcart | 


(VICTOR HUGO’S RESIDENCE.) 


Valley to the 

of the eastern 
Crossing a little foot 
bridge, we ascended 
the southern slope 
and came out i 
grounds of the 1)’Ix 
cart Hotel, situate 
quite in the inter 
of the island, sh: 

ed by hills and t 
from every wind, 
surrounded by 
most home-like yards 
and offices. While 
we fortified ourselves 
with a hasty lunch- 
eon, our little guide 
went to engage a 
carriage for us, and 
we wandered slowly 
toward the high road 
to meet it. Our path 
lay through a lane 
that is hardly excell- 
ed by any in Jersey, 
and which has the 
attraction of being 
almost the only one 
of its kind in Sark 
About a quarter of 
a mile from the hotel 
this lane joins the 
main road running 
north and south 
through the island, crossing the “ Coupee” 
which connects its two unequal parts. We 
drove to the Coupée, but old Mr. Guille, 
who owned this only “carriage to let” in 
Sark (an open two-seated phaeton), declined 
to drive across, saying that he had driven 
over, but he never did so except in case of 
necessity. We were very far from urging 
this as a case of necessity, and when we 
were fairly upon the Coupée we were glad 
enough to be safely on our own feet, for the 
road, which had only recently been elevated 
from the condition of a foot-path, was barely 
wide enough for a single narrow vehicle, and 


| at both sides the rock descended almost 


vertically to the little bays nearly three hun- 
dred feet below. 

The distance across is about two hundred 
yards, and the passage is guarded by no 
parapet of any sort—not even a hand-rail— 
save at two places where a harder rock has 
better resisted the action of the rains, and 
where the road has been cut through. With 
all its improvement, the Coupée is but a 
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per cent. are confirmed drunkards. Fortu- 
nately, the student of the Channel Islands 
has good help in the few books that have 
been written about them, and we found it 
chiefly important to be guided to the differ- 
ent points we indicated ; and, after all, it was 
a real advantage to escape the routine gab- 
ble of the professional cicerone. 

From the Coupée we went to the Creux 
du Derrible, on the eastern shore. This is a 
deep vertical shaft, about fifty feet in diame- 





trees 
nd mri | ter, descending from the high table-land—or 
| from the side of.a high hill, for one side of 
ards rugged path along the crest of a narrow | the opening is much lower than the other— 
hile vertical ledge, from whose giddy height | to a yawning cavern into which the sea 
lves it requires a steady nerve to look down 
nch- over the steep granite walls that support it, 
uide and one naturally seeks a safer point from 
e a which to examine the ponderous clifis that 
and surround the adjoining bays. High though 
wly it is, it is much lower than the mainland of 
‘oad Great Sark and Little Sark, which have no 
sath other means of communication, and which, 
jane as seen from it—or from the sea at any 
ell- point—look like majestic rocks topped with 
Sey, treeless fields. 


the The habitations of Sark are built mainly 
ing in sheltered nooks and valleys, where they 
are protected from the frequent fierce winds, 
ark, In these hollows, too, vegetation is luxu- 
riant almost to rankness, and the impression 
gained by even a hurried examination like 
ours is of a great wealth of vegetable life 
and of the charm that this alone can lend; 
and this amid surroundings of such grandeur 
as ma! ‘ark one of the wonders of the 
naturat world. 

Mr. Guille must be 
a model “ cocher” to 
those who understand 
—if any but one born 
to it can understand 
—the barbarous lan- 
guage of this island. 
hough a loyal Brit- 
on, he preferred to 
speak French, but he 
had some original 
conceptions of that 
tongue. The informa- 
tion we gained from 
him was extremely 
meager; in statistics 
and sociology it was 
confined to the facts 
that the population of 
the island is less than 
six hundred souls, and 
that of these over ten SOME GUERNSEY PLANTS 


“Ing 
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rises at every tide by two large 
entrances, wave following wave, 
with a roar that comes up in 
deafening reverberations through 
the fearful Creux. It is possible 
at low tide for a good cliffman to 
climb down the face of the steep 
shore, by the aid of iron rings fast- 
ened to the rock, and to enter 
the cavern from below. Here 
the blue sky is seen above as 
from the bottom of a well, while 
through one of the entrances are 
seen the bright, clean-cut rocks 
of the Point du Derrible, and 
through the other the distant 
coast of Jersey. 

Returning to our vehicle, we 
drove around by the road to the sea-port of 
Sark—Creux Harbor. This is the only land- 
ing-place on the island that is at all worthy 
of the name. The few valleys terminate in 
steep cliffs, up which it is impossible to climb. 
L’Epercherie is accessible only in calm 
weather, and is always difficult. Le Havre 
Gosselin, and the Port-és-Sees, are practicable 
only for the chamois-like fishermen of Sark. 
Creux Harbor is a curiosity in itself—a little 
cove shut in by a breakwater that leaves 
passage-way only for small boats, and within 
which these aresecure only when hauled high 
above the reach of the tides and made fast 
with ropes and chains. On the land side 


Two “‘CHASSE MAREEs,” 


be transferred to small boats and landed in- 
side the breakwater, and then be hauled up 
the steep picturesque valley—a valley charm- 
ing with superb seaward views, and well- 
sheltered and shaded stone houses. 

We now returned to the hotel to see what 
Sark, in its isolation, could do for us in the 
way of dinner, hoping at least to appease 
the hunger our clambering had aroused 
Why will not some benefactor of his country 
send a ship-load of American hotel-keepers 


| to difficult Sark to learn from Mr. Gavey 
| the important art of public hospitality ? Our 
| repast was not sumptuous, but it was more 


than sufficient, and with ample variety. | 


THE BURONS, SARK. 


there is only a rough beach of cobble-stones 
and bold rocks of enormous height, through 
one of which an artificial tunnel leads to the 
only road by which vehicles may reach the 
shore. Passengers and goods arriving must 


cooking and the service, while they were 
simple, and such as might be easily com- 
passed in any of our villages, were tasteful, 
cleanly, and thoroughly excellent. A dozen 
| guests would crowd the house; but our own 
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caravansaries, made to 
accommodate hundreds, 
are barbaric feeding-shops 
compared with this home- 
like little inn, which, once 
known, remains in the 
traveler’s mind as a per- 
petual invitation to return 
to the green valley in 
which it nestles. We left 
it with real regret, and if 
we are fortunate we shall 
some day return to it 
with delight. There 
another hotel which 
well spoken of, and com- 
fortable lodgings are to 
ye had in private houses. 

Sark offers many ad- 
antages to those who 
wish to spend some time 
n quiet retirement. The 
climate is perfect, better, 
if possible, than that of 
the other islands, and it 
s said that the inhabi- 
tants of Guernsey resort 
to it for the benefit of its 
more bracing air. It is, 
iowever, the student of 
ature who will get the 
greatest satisfaction from a sojourn in Sark. 

lhe botany of the island is quite similar 
to that of Guernsey. There is little cultiva- 
tion of foreign plants, except in the grounds 
f the Seigneurie; but here there are very 
good examples of successful adaptation, and 
in every damp valley the native ferns grow in 
great vanety, and with remarkable luxuri- 
ance, 


The magnificent cliffs 


is 


is 


v 


on every side of the 
island are pierced with huge caverns, where 
the sea has worn its way into the softer veins, 
and the shore is piled with masses of fallen 


AN OLD FOUNTAIN IN A SARK VALLEY, 


ENTRANCE TO SEIGNEURIE 


rock, and bowlders undermined or torn away 
by the waves. All is wild and weather-beaten, 
and one sees at every point combinations of 
nature’s boldest rock-work, not less grand 
than those shown in the illustrations given 
herewith. 

Ansted says: “ One must visit Sark to see 
what water can do with granite. In walk- 
ing through the remarkable cavern called 
the Boutiques, natural fissures are traversed 
more than a quarter of a mile long, not 
crossing the island, but parallel to its length, 
opening from one, intersected by two others, 
and terminated by a fourth grand chasm. 
The floor of this cleft is a wild chaos of rocks, 
some fallen from above, some rolled in from 
the sea. The roof, some fifty feet overhead, 
is always falling, and becoming converted 


into rocks and pebbles; the floor, composed 


as it is of Titanic angular fragments, 1s 
rapidly removed, and as frequently replaced. 
The extremity is choked at one time by 
stones that even the old Druids would hardly 
have attempted to move; at other times 1t 
is open to the sea, all these being swept 
away.” 

The destructive action of the waves is 
constant. In all the little bays with which 
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THE COUPEE, SARK. 


Sark is surrounded, and which can be ap- 
proached only in boats, and in calm weather, 
the falling of the cliffs at all seasons is suffi- 
cient to compel caution in visiting them. 
Wherever cultivation has been carried too 
close to the cliffs, fields and fences fall into 
the sea, and in this way the land is slowly 
becoming narrowed. ‘The sea is so deep, 
close to the shore, that there is little accu- 
mulation of débris at the foot of the cliffs— 
all is rolled into the water, and buried for- 
ever out of sight. 

When it is remembered that the table- 
lands of both Great and Little Sark are three 
hundred and fifty feet above mean-tide (the 
highest parts even more than this), that the 
tide rises thirty or forty feet, and that its rush 
is aggravated by frequent storms, which lash 
it to fury, it will be seen that this remarka- 
ble island, with its outlying rocks, offers 
greater advantages than any other point in 
the range of ordinary travel for studying the 
destructive action of the sea. 

The adjoining island of Brechou, which is 
about three-quarters of a mile long, is less 
high than Sark, but it has the same rough, 
bold coast, pierced with caverns, and the 
same angular cliffs.* 


* Brechou has two farms, and is inhabited, accord- 
ing to the last census, by seven human beings, one 
horse, one cow, one dog, and several sheep. 





VACA TION. 


I 


The great attraction of Sark to the natural 


frequent caverns. ‘This is said not to | 
equaled in Europe—not even by that of 1 
celebrated caves of St. Catherine’s Islan 
near Tenby. The zodphytes exist in sing 
lar multitude and variety. To seek th 
requires the most vigorous, and the most i 
vigorating cliff-work, and the stimulatin 
element of danger is rarely absent. 


“The great range of tide, the complicate: 
character and gloom of these vast natura 


among the causes of this wealth. 
with truth, be regarded as the Griine Gewéllx 
of the Channel Islands. They are treasure 
houses, where, instead of the accumulated 
stores of medieval art, such as are lavishly 
spread out in the chambers, so named in 
Dresden, we find all that is brightest and 
richest and most varied of nature’s work. 
There is, however, one curious difference. 
The beauty of form is here confined to ani 
mals, whose structure is of the simplest kind, 
and all we see of life is in a form that in- 
volves the smallest possible expenditure of 
other substance than sea-water. * * * * 
The largest and heaviest individuals, even 





TUNNEL ENTRANCE TO CREUX HARBOR. 


if carefully preserved, scarcely yield more 
| than a few fractions of a grain of residuum, 
| and with all the colors of the rainbow, and 


ist is to be found in the marine life of jts 


Ansted says on this branch of his subject: 


vaults, whose deeper recesses are not accessi- 
ble more than a few hours in the year, are 
They may, 
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varied forms imitating trees and flowers, there 
is no more substance in them than in a soap 
bubble.” 

laken all in all, Sark and its surroundings 
combine more of out-of-door attraction, es- 
cially for a vigorous and studious tourist, 
han any other spot of equal size of which I 
ave knowledge. A literary man seeking 
retirement would find it as well suited to his 
wants as a light-house; and an artist would 
find here such marvels of marine grandeur as, 
if faithfully portrayed, would bring him the 
reputation of a genius, 


1 
i 
t 
t 
} 
i 


Of the early history of Sark not much is 
known. Unlike the other islands, it was 
long held by the French, who took it in the | 
reign of Edward IV. It was recaptured 
during the reign of Queen Mary by the aid 
of the friendly Flemings. The following 
account of the recapture, given by Sir Walter | 
Raleigh (some time Governor of Jersey), is 
copied from Falle’s history: “The Island of 
Sark was surprised by the French and could 
never have been recovered again by strong 
hand, having Cattle and Corn enough upon 
the place to feed so many Men as will serve 
to defend it, and being every way so inac- 
cessible that it might be held against the 
Great Turk. Yet by the industry of a 
Gentleman of the Netherlands, it was in this 
sort regained. He anchored in the Road | 
with one Ship, and pretending the Death of 
his Merchant, besought the French that 
they might bury their Merchant in hallowed 
ground, and in the Chappel of that Isle; 
offering a Present to the French of such 
commodities as they had aboard. Whereto 
(with condition that they should not come 
ashore with any weapon, no not so much as | 
with a knife) the French yielded. Then did | 
the Flemings put a Coffin into their Boat, | 
not filled with a dead carcass, but with 
Swords, Targets, and Harquebuzes. The 





CREUX HARBOR, LOOKING OUTWARD. 


French received them at their Landing, and 
searching every one of them so narrowly 
as they could not hide a Penknife, gave them 
leave to draw their Coffin up the rocks with 





THE SEA-PORT FF SARK 


great difficulty. Some part of the French 
took their boat and rowed aboard their ship 
to fetch the commodities promised, and what 
else they pleased, but being entered, they 
were taken and bound. The Flemings on 
the land, when they had carried their Coffin 
into the Chappel, shut the door to them, and 
taking their weapons out of the Coffin Set 
upon the French: They run to the Cliff and 
cry to their Companions 
aboard the Fleming to come 
to their succor. But find- 
ing the boat charged with 
Flemings, yielded them- 
selves and the Place.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth, 
Helier de Carteret, of] ersey, 
falsely representing Sark as 
being uninhabited, it was 
granted to him in fee, in 
“/ consideration of services ren 

dered the State. He settled 
on it, as his tenants, forty 
families from Jersey, so that 
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the present population are mostly of Jersey 
origin. The Seigneurie has passed out of the 
de Carteret family, but the name is not un- 


SN kaa cael 


ROCKS ON THE WEST COAST OF SARK 
common, and the descendants in the direct 
line still occupy a substantial stone cottage, 
well overgrown with flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

Politically, Sark belongs to the “ Bailiwick 
of Guernsey,” but it has, much in the same 
way that our States have, an independent 
legal existence. The local government is 
vested in an Assembly, consisting of the 
Seigneur and _ his 
forty tenants. He 
must be present at 
all meetings (three 
times a year), either 
in person or by dep- 
uty, and his approv- 
al is necessary to 
the validity of all 
ordinances. He 
alone receives .all 
tithes, getting the 
tenth sheaf of wheat, 
barley, oats, and 
peas ; also the tenth 
of wool and lamb. 
His tenants, who 
hold the forty divis- 
ions of the island 
outside of the Seig- 
neurie, are tenants 
by right of birth and 
purchase— absolute 
owners under the 
laws of the island, 
but owing certain 





! 


feudal obligations to theirchief. The holi- 


ings are indivisible. No tenant can sell, oy 

in.any way dispose of a_ portion of | 
property. He may sell the who! 
but in that case one-thirteenth o| 
the price goes to thelord. Incas 


of death, the property all goes to 


the eldest son, or in the absence of 
sons, to the eldest daughter, or | 
the next heir. In this way, 
properties continue intact, as granted 
by the first de Carteret. 

The Jersey system of agricultur 
prevails ; the soil is said to be ever 
more fertile than that of the large 
islands. The dairy has little prom- 
inence, and the cows are inferior. 
Parsnips are very largely grown, 
and are much used for fattening 
oxen and swine. The supply of 
meat and grain to Guernsey is the 
principal source of money income 
to the farmer. Sea-weed is hardly 
less used than in the other islands, 

notwithstanding the difficulty of collecting 
it, and the enormous labor of hauling it up 
the steep road from the sea. 

Formerly, a silver mine in Little Sark was 
actively worked, but it is now abandoned, 
and the industry of the island is 
confined exclusively to fishing and 
farming, and latterly to the supplying 
of a considerable number of visitors ; 


THE GOULIOT ROCK FROM THE HAVRE GOSSELIN, SARK, 
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of these there were in 1873 over four thou- 
sand. 


It should be a dialect of the Jersey, but 
it has peculiarities which seem to ally it 
to the patois of Bearn and Gascony— 
such as the use of 4 for v (deux for veux). 
lo the stranger it has even a ruder 
sound than the dialects of the other 


islands. 


As the day was closing, we climbed 
down the steep foot-path, and regained 
our boat, leaving Sark with the light of 
the rosy sunset on its western cliffs, and 
with the unfading light of the rosiest 
memories settled forever on its image in 
our minds. 

We had a charming moonlight sail back 
to St. Peter Port, and during the rest 
of our stay in Guernsey, the clean-cut 
outline of the enchanted island remained 
unclouded before our window, ‘The sea 


lhe language of the people is “ Sarkais.” | 


kept its unrippled stillness, and we had the 
unspeakable satisfaction of glassy smooth 
water for our trip to Southampton—not a 
frequent experience on this journey. At 
the three-towered Casquets we bade good- 


THE 
bye to the material presence of the Chan- 
nel Islands; but, once known, they remain 
bright in the recollection for many a long 
day, inviting to renewed acquaintance, in 
a degree equaled by few other places. 


CASQUETS. 





OMNISCIENCE. 


Gop knows—not I—the devious way 
Wherein my faltering feet must tread, 
Before into the light of day 
My steps from out this gloom are led. 
And since my Lord the path doth see, 
What matter if ’tis hid from me? 


God knows—not I—how sweet accord 
Shall grow at length from out this crash 
Of earthly discords which have jarred 
On soul and sense. I hear the clash— 
Yet feel and know that on His ear 
Breaks harmony—full, deep, and clear. 


| God knows—not I—why, when I’d fain 


Have walked in pastures green and fair, 
The path He pointed me hath lain 

Through rocky deserts, bleak and bare. 
I blindly trust—since 'tis His will— 
This way lies safety, that way, ill, 


He knows, too, why, despite my will, 

I’m weak when I should be most strong, 
And after earnest wrestling, still 

I see the right, yet do the wrong. 
Is’t that He’d have me learn at length, 
Not mine, but His—the saving strength ? 


His perfect plan I may not grasp; 
Yet I can trust Love Infinite, 
And with my feeble fingers clasp 
The hand which leads me to the light 
My soul upon His errand goes, 
The end I know not—but God knows, 





THE STORY 


OF SEVENOAKS. 





THE 


"M PINING FOR A 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH MR. BELCHER EXPRESSES HIS DE- | 


TERMINATION TO BECOME A “FOUNDER,” 
BUT DROPS HIS NOUN IN FEAR OF A LITTLE 
VERB OF THE SAME NAME, 


Mrs. DILLINGHAM had a difficult réle to 
play. . She could not break with Mr. Belcher 


without exposing her motives and bringing 


herself under unpleasant suspicion and sur- 
veillance. 


sulted by keeping peace with their enemy ; 


yet every approach of the great scoundrel dis- | 


gusted and humiliated her. That side of 
her nature which had attracted and encour- 
aged him was sleeping, and, under the new 
motives which were at work within her, she 
hoped that it would never wake. She looked 
down the devious track of her past, counted 


over its unworthy and most unwomanly | 


satisfactions, and wondered. She looked 


back to a great wrong which she had once | 


inflicted on an innocent man, with a self- 


STORY OF 


She felt that the safety of her | 
protégé and his father would be best con- | 





SEVENOAKS. 


HOLLAND. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.’ 


| condemnation so deep that all the woman 
hood within her rose into the purpose of 
| reparation. 

The boy whom she had called to her side, 
and fastened by an impassioned tenderness 
more powerful even than her wonderful art, 
had become to her a fountain of pure mo- 


tives. She had a right to love this child. 
She owed a duty to him beyond any woman 
living. Grasping her right, and acknow!l- 
edging her duty—a right and duty accorded 
to her by his nominal protector—she would 
not have forfeited them for the world. They 
soon became all that gave significance to her 
existence, and to them she determined that 
her life should be devoted. To stand well 
with this boy, to be loved, admired and re 
spected by him, to be to him all that a mother 
could be, to be guided by his pure and ten 

der conscience toward her own reformation, 
to waken into something like life and nouris 

into something like strength the starved 
motherhood within her—these became her 
dominant motives. 
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Mr. Belcher saw the change in her, but 
was too gross in his nature, too blind in his 
passion, and too vain in his imagined power, 
to comprehend it. She was a woman, and 
had her whims, he thought. Whims were 
evanescent, and this particular whim would 
pass away. 5 
boy so constantly with her. 
walking together in the street, or straying in 
the park, hand in hand, or caught the lad 
looking at him from her window. 
not doubt that all this intimacy was ap- 
proved by Mr. Balfour. 
deep game ? 


| 
| 


He was vexed by seeing the | 
He met them | 
| were suffering. 


of dishonor to crowd in and surround him 
with menace. Sometimes he shrank from 
his purpose, but the shame of being im- 
poverished and beaten spurred him renew- 
edly to determination. He became con- 
scious that what there was of bravery in him 
was sinking into bravado. His self-conceit, 
and what little he possessed of self-respect, 
He dimly apprehended the 


| fact that he was a rascal, and it made him 


He could | 


Was she playing a | 
Could she play it for anybody | 


but himself—the man who had taken her | 


heart by storm? Her actions, however, 


even when interpreted by his self-conceit, | 


gave him uneasiness. She had grown to be 
very kind and considerate toward Mrs. 
Belcher. Had this friendship moved her to 
crush the passion for her husband? Ah! 
if she could only know how true he was to 
her in his untruthfulness !—how faithful he 
was to her in his perjury !—how he had 
saved himself for the ever-vanishing oppor- 
tunity ! 

Many a time the old self-pity came back 
to the successful scoundrel. Many a time 
he wondered why the fate which had been 
0 kind to him in other things would not 
open the door to his wishes in this. With 
this unrewarded passion gnawing at his 
heart, and with the necessity of treating the 
wife of his youth with constantly increasing 
consideration, in order to cover it from her 
sight, the General was anything but a satis- 
fed and happy man. The more he thought 
upon it, the more morbid he grew, until it 
seemed to him that his wife must look 
through his hypocritical eyes into his guilty 
heart. He grew more and more guarded in 
his speech. If he mentioned Mrs. Dilling- 
ham’s name, he always did it incidentally, 
and then only for the purpose of showing 
that he had no reason to avoid the mention 
of it. 

There was another thought that preyed 
upon him. He was consciously a forger. 
He had not used the document he had 
forged, but he had determined to do so. 
Law had not laid its finger upon him, but 
is finger was over him. He had not yet 
crossed the line that made him legally a 
cnminal, but the line was drawn before him, 
and only another step would be necessary to 
place him beyond it. A brood of fears was 
gathering around him. ‘They stood back, 
glaring upon him from the distance ; but 
they only waited another act in his career 

VoL. X.—39. 





uncomfortable. It ceased to be enough for 
him to assure himself that he was no more 
a rascal than those around him. He reached 
out on every side for means to maintain his 
self-respect. What good thing could he do 
to counterbalance his bad deeds? How 
could he shore himself up by public praise, 
by respectable associations, by the obliga- 
tions of the public for deeds of beneficence ? 
It is the most natural thing in the world for 
jhe dishonest steward, who cheats his lord, 
to undertake to win consideration against 
contingencies with his lord’s money. 

On the same evening in which the gather- 
ing at the Sevenoaks tavern occurred, pre- 
ceding Jim’s wedding, Mr. Belcher sat in his 
library, looking over the document which 
nominally conveyed to him the right and 
title of Paul Benedict to his inventions. He 
had done this many times since he had 
forged three of the signatures, and secured a 
fraudulent addition to the number from the 
hand of Phipps. He had brought himself 
to believe, to a certain extent, in their gen- 
uineness, and was wholly sure that they were 
employed on behalf of justice. The inven- 
tions had cost Benedict little or no money, 
and he, Mr. Belcher, had developed them 
at his own risk. Without his money and 
his enterprise they would have amounted to 
nothing. If Benedict had not lost his reason, 
the document would have been legally 
signed. The cause of Benedict's lapse from 
sanity did not occur tohim. He only knew 
that if the inventor had not become insane, 
he should have secured his signature at some 
wretched price, and out of this conviction he 
reared his self-justification. 

“Tt’s right,” said Mr. Belcher. “The 
State Prison may be in it, but it’s right.” 

And then, confirming his foul determina- 


| tion by an oath, he added: 


“T’ll stand by it.” 

Then he rang his bell, and called for 
Phipps. 

“Phipps,” said he, as his faithful and 
plastic servitor appeared, “come in, and close 
the door.” 

When Phipps, with a question in his face, 
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walked up to where Mr. Belcher was sitting 
at his desk, with the forged document before 
him, the latter said: 

“Phipps, did you ever see this paper 
before ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“« Now, think hard—don’t be in a hurry— 
and tell me when you saw it before. Take 
it in your hand, and look it all over, and be 
sure.” 

“T can’t tell, exactly,” responded Phipps, 
scratching his head; “ but I should think it 
might have been six years ago, or more. 
It was along time before we came from 
Sevenoaks.” 

“Very well; is that your signature ?” 

‘Tt is, sir.” 

“Did you see Benedict write his name ? 
Did you see Johnson and Ramsey write their 
names ?” 

“T did, sir.” 

* Do you remember all the circumstances 
—what I said to you, and what you said to 
me—why you were in the room ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Phipps, do you know that if it is ever 
found out that you have signed that paper 
within a few weeks, you are as good as a 
dead man ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, sir,” re- 
plied Phipps, in evident alarm. 

“Do you know that that signature is 
enough to send you to the State prison ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, Phipps, it is just that, provided it 
isn’t stuck to. You will have to swear to it, 
and stand by it. I know the thing is com- 
ing. I can feel it in my bones. Why it 
hasn’t come before, the Lord only knows.” 

Phipps had great faith in the might of 
money, and entire faith in Mr. Belcher’s 
power to save him from any calamity. His 
master, during all his residence with and 
devotion to him, had shown himself able 
to secure every end he had sought, and 
he believed in him, or believed in his power, 
wholly. 

“Couldn’t you save me, sir, if I were to 
get into trouble ?” he inquired, anxiously. 

“That depends upon whether you stand 
by me, Phipps. It’s just here, my boy. If 
you swear, through thick and thin, that you 
saw these men sign this paper, six years ago 
or more, that you signed it at the same time, 
and stand by your own signature, you will 
sail through all right, and do me a devilish 
good turn. If you balk, or get twisted up 
in your own reins, or thrown off your seat, 
down goes your house. If you stand by me, 





I shall stand by you. The thing is all right, 
and just as it ought to be, but it’s a little 
irregular. It gives me what belongs to me, 
but the law happens to be against it.” 

Phipps hesitated, and glanced suspiciously, 
and even menacingly, at the paper. Mr. 
Belcher knew that he would like to tear it in 
pieces, and so, without unseemly haste, he 
picked it up, placed it in its drawer, locked 
it in, and put the key in his pocket. 

“T don’t want to get into trouble,” said 
Phipps. 

“ Phipps,” said Mr. Belcher, in a concili- 
atory tone, “I don’t intend that you shall 
get into trouble.” 

Then, rising, and patting his servant on the 
shoulder, he added: 

“ But it all depends on your standing by 
me, and standing by yourself. You know 
that you will lose nothing by standing by the 
General, Phipps; you know me.” 

Phipps was not afraid of crime; he was 
only afraid of its possible consequences; 
and Mr. Belcher’s assurance of safety, pro- 
vided he should remember his story and 
adhere to it, was all that he needed to con- 
firm him in the determination to do what Mr. 
Belcher wished him to do. 

After Phipps retired, Mr. Belcher took 
out his document again, and looked it over 
for the hundredth time. He recompared 
the signatures which he had forged with their 
originals. Consciously a villain, he regarded 
himself still as a man who was struggling 
for his rights. But something of his old, 
self-reliant courage was gone. He recog- 
nized the fact that there was one thing in 
the world more powerful than himself. The 
law was against him. Single-handed, he 
could meet men , but the great power which 
embodied the justice and strength of the 
State awed him, and compelled him into a 
realization of his weakness. 

The next morning Mr. Belcher received 
his brokers and operators in bed in accord- 
ance with his custom. He was not good- 
natured. His operations in Wall street had 
not been prosperous for several weeks. In 
some way, impossible to be foreseen by him- 
self or his agents, everything had worked 
against him. He knew that if he did not 
rally from this passage of ill-luck, he would, 
in addition to his loss of money, lose some- 
thing of his prestige. He had a stormy time 
with his advisers and tools, swore a great 
deal, and sent them off in anything but a 
pleasant frame of mind. ; 

Talbot was waiting in the drawing-room 
when the brokers retired, and followed his 
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card upstairs, where he found his principal 
with an ugly frown upon his face. 

« Toll,” he whimpered, “I’m glad to see 
you. You're the best of ’em all, and, in the 
jong run, you bring me the most money.” 

« Thank you,” responded the factor, show- 
ing his white teeth in a gratified smile. 

“Toll, I’m not exactly ill, but I’m not 
quite myself. How long it will last I don’t 
know, but just this minute the General is 
devilish unhappy, and would sell himself 
cheap. Things are not going right. I don’t 
sleep well.” 

“You've got too much money,” suggested 
Mr. Talbot. 

“Well, what shall I do with it ?” 

“Give it to me.” 

“No, I thank you; I can do better. Be- 
sides, you are getting more than your share 
of it now.” 

“Well, I don’t ask it of you,” said Talbot, 
“but if you wish to get rid of it, I could 
manage a little more of it without trouble.” 

“Toll, look here! The General wants to 
place a little money where it will bring him 
some reputation with the highly respectable 
old dons,—our spiritual fathers, you know— 
and the brethren. Understand ?” 

“General, you are deep, you'll have to 
explain.” 

“Well, all our sort ot fellows patronize 
something or other. They cheat a man out 
of his eye-teeth one day, and the next you 
hear of them endowing something or other, 
or making a speech to a band of old women, 
or figuring on a top-lofty list of directors. 
That’s the kind of thing I want.” 

“You can get any amount of it, General, 
by paying for it. All they want is money; 
they don’t care where it comes from.” 

“Toll, shut up. I beholda vision. Close 
your eyes now, and let me paint it for you. 
I see the General—General Robert Belcher, 
the millionaire—in the aspect of a great pub- 
lic benefactor. He is dressed in black, and 
sits upon a platform, in the midst of a lot of 
seedy men in white chokers. They hand 
him a programme. ‘There is speech-making 
going on, and every speech makes an allu- 
sion to ‘our benefactor,’ and the brethren 
and sisters cheer. The General bows. High 
old doctors of divinity press up to be intro- 
duced. They are all after more. They flat- 
ter the General; they coddle him. They 
give him the highest seat. They pretend to 
respect him. They defend him from all 
slanders. They are proud of the General. 
He is their man. I look into the religious 
hewspapers, and in one column I behold a 





curse on the stock-jobbing of Wall street, 
and in the next the praise of the beneficence 
of General Robert Belcher. I see the Gen- 
eral passing down Wall street the next day. 
I see him laughing out of the corner of his 
left eye, while his friends punch him in the 
ribs, Oh, Toll! it’s delicious! Where are 
your feelings, my boy? 
cry?” 

“ Charming picture, General! Charming! 
but my handkerchief is fresh, and I must 
save it. I may have a cold before night.” 

“Well, now, Toll, what's the thing to be 
done ?” 

“What do you say to soup-kitchens for 
the poor? They don’t cost so very much, 
and you get your name in the papers.” 

“‘ Soup-kitchens be hanged! That’s Mrs. 
Belcher’s job. Besides, I don’t want to get 
up a reputation for helping the poor. 
They’re a troublesome lot and full of bother ; 
I don’t believe in ’em. They don’t associate 
you with anybody but themselves. What I 
want is to be in the right sort of a crowd.” 

“ Have you thought of a hospital ?” 

“Yes, I’ve thought of a hospital, but I 
don’t seem to hanker after it. To tell the 
truth, the hospitals are pretty well taken up 
already. I might work into a board of 
directors by paying enough, I suppose, but 
it’s too much the regular thing. What I 
want is ministers—something religious, you 
know.” 

“You might run a church-choir,” sug- 
gested Talbot, “or buy a church, and turn 
the crank.” 

“ Yes, but they are not quite large enough. 
I tell you what it is, Toll, I believe I’m pin- 
ing for a theological seminary. Ah, my 
heart, my heart! If I could only tell you, 
Toll, how it yearns over the American people! 
Can’t you see, my boy, that the hope of the 
nation is in educated and devoted young 
men? Don’t you see that we are going to 
the devil with our thirst for filthy lucre? 
Don’t you understand how noble a thing 
it would be for one of fortune’s favorites 
to found an institution with his wealth, 
that would bear down its blessings to un- 
born millions? What if that institution 
should bear his name? What if that name 
should be forever associated with that which 
is most hallowed in our national history? 
Wouldn’t it pay? Eh, Toll?” 

Mr. Talbot laughed. 

“ General, your imagination will be the 
death of you, but there is really nothing im- 
practicable in your plan. All these fellows 
want is your money. They will give you 
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everything you want for it in the way of 
glory.” 

“T believe you; and wouldn’t it be fun 
for the General? I vow I must indulge. 
I’m getting tired of horses; and these con- 
founded suppers don’t agree with me. It’s 
a theological seminary or nothing. The 
tides of my destiny, Toll—you understand— 
the tides of my destiny tend in that direc- 
tion, and I resign my bark to their sway. 
I’m going to be a founder, and I feel better 
already.” 

It was well that he did, for at this moment 
a dispatch was handed in which gave him a 
shock, and compelled him to ask Talbot to 
retire while he dressed. 

“ Don’t go away, Toll,” he said; “I want 
to see you again.” 

The dispatch that roused the General from 
his dream of beneficence was from his agent 
at Sevenoaks, and read thus: “ Jim Fenton’s 
wedding occurred this morning. He was 
accompanied by a man whom several old 
citizens firmly believe to be Paul Benedict, 
though he passed under another name. 
Balfour and Benedict’s boy were here, and 
all are gone up to Number Nine. Will write 
particulars.” 


The theological seminary passed at once 
into the realm of dimly remembered dreams, 
to be recalled or forgotten as circumstances 


should determine. At present, there was 
something else to occupy the General’s mind. 

Before he had completed his toilet, he 
called for Talbot. 

** Toll,” said he, “if you were in need of 
legal advice of the best kind, and wanted to 
be put through a thing straight, whether it 
was right or not, to wham would you apply? 
Now, mind, I don’t want any milk-sops.” 

“T know two or three lawyers here who 
have been through a theological seminary,” 
Talbot responded, with a knowing smile. 

“Oh, get out; there’s no joke about this. 
I mean business now.” 

“Well, I took pains to show you your 
man, at my house, once. Don’t you re- 
member him ?” 

“ Cavendish ?” 

Ts” 

“T don’t like him.” 

“Nor do I. He'll bleed you; but he’s 
your man.” 

“ All right ; I want to see him.” 

** Get into my coupé, and I'll take you to 
his office.” 

Mr. Belcher went to the drawer that con- 
tained his forged document. Then he went 
back to Talbot, and said: 








“ Would Cavendish come here ?” 

“Not he. If you want to see him, you 
must go where he is. He wouldn’t walk 
into your door to accommodate you if he 
knew it.” 

Mr. Belcher was afraid of Cavendish, as 
far as he could be afraid of any man. The 
lawyer had bluffed everybody at the dinner. 
party, and in his way scoffed at everybody. 
He had felt in the lawyer’s presence the con- 
tact of a nature which possessed more self- 


| assertion and self-assurance than his own. 


He had felt that Cavendish could read him, 
could handle him, could see through his 
schemes. He shrank from exposing him- 
self, even to the scrutiny of this sharp man, 
whom he could hire for any service. But 
he went again to the drawer, and, with an 
excited and trembling hand, drew forth the 
accursed document. With this he took the 
autographs on which his forgeries were 
based. Then he sat down by himself, and 
thought the matter all over, while Talbot 
waited in another room. It was only bya 
desperate determination that he started at 
last, called Talbot down-stairs, put on his 
hat, and went out. 

It seemed to the proprietor, as he emerged 
from his house, that there was something 
weird in the morning light. He looked up, 
and saw that the sky was clear. He looked 
down, and the street was veiled in a strange 
shadow. The boys looked at him as if they 
were half startled. Inquisitive faces peered 
at him from a passing omnibus. A beggar 
laughed as he held out his greasy hat. Pas- 
sengers paused to observe him. All this 
attention, which he once courted and ac- 
cepted as flattery and fame, was disagreeable 
to him. 

“Good God! Toll, what has happened 
since last night ?” he said, as he sank back 
upon the satin cushions of the coupé. 

“General, I don’t think you're quite 
well. Don’t die now. We can’t spare you 

et.” 

“Die? Do I look like it?” exclaimed 
Mr. Belcher, slapping his broad chest. “ Don’t 
talk to me about dying. I haven’t thought 


| about that yet.” 


“I beg your pardon. You know I didn’t 
mean to distress you.” 

Then the conversation dropped, and the 
carriage wheeled on. The roll of vehicles, 
the shouting of drivers, the panoramic scenes, 
the flags swaying in the morning sky, the 
busy throngs that went up and down Broad- 
way, were but the sights and sounds of a 
dimly apprehended dream. He was jour- 
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neying toward guilt. What would be its 
end? Would he not be detected in it at 
the first step? How could he sit before 
the hawk-eyed man whom he was about 
to meet without in some way betraying his 
secret ?” 

When the coupé stopped, Talbot roused 
his companion with difficulty. 

« This can’t be the place, Toll. We haven’t 
come half a mile.” 

“On the contrary, we have come three 
miles.” 

“It can’t be possible, Toll. 
at your horse. 
animal.” 


Then Mr. Belcher got out, and looked | 
He was a connoisseur, and | 
he stood five minutes on the curb-stone, ex- | 
patiating upon those points of the animal that 
| said he, “and I shall want your help, Mr. 


the horse over. 


pleased him. 


“T believe you came to see Mr. Caven- | 


dish,” suggested Talbot with a laugh. 

“Yes, I suppose I must go up. 
lawyers, any way.” 

They climbed the stairway. They knocked 
at Mr. Cavendish’s door. A boy opened it, 
and took in their cards. Mr. Cavendish was 
busy, but would see them in fifteen minutes. 
Mr. Belcher sat down in the ante-room, took 
a newspaper from his pocket, and began to 
read. Then he took a pen and scribbled, 
writing his own name with three other names, 
across which he nervously drew his pen. 
Then he drew forth his knife, and tremblingly 
dressed his finger-nails. Having completed 
this task, he took out a large pocket-book, 
withdrew a blank check, filled and signed it, 
and put it back. Realizing, at last, that 
Talbot was waiting to go in with him, he 
said : 

_ “By the way, Toll, this business of mine 
ls private.” 

“Oh, I understand,” said Talbot; “I’m 
only going in to make sure that Cavendish 
remembers you.” 

What Talbot really wished to make sure of 
was, that Cavendish should know that he had 
brought him his client. 

At last they heard a little bell which sum- 
moned the boy, who soon returned to say 
that Mr. Cavendish would see them. Mr. 
Belcher looked around for a mirror, but dis- 
covering none, said: 

“Toll, look at me! Am I all right? Do 
you see anything out of the way ?” 

Talbot having looked him over, and re- 
ported favorably, they followed the boy into 
the penetralia of the great office, and into 
the presence of the great man. Mr. Caven- 


I hate 
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dish did not rise, but leaned back in his 
huge carved chair, and rubbed his hands, 
pale in their morning whiteness, and said, 
coldly : 

“ Good morning, gentlemen ; sit down.” 

Mr. Talbot declined. He had simply 
brought to him his friend, General Belcher, 
who, he believed, had a matter of business 
to propose. ‘Then, telling Mr. Belcher that 
he should leave the coupé at his service, he 
retired. 

Mr. Belcher felt that he was already in 
court. Mr. Cavendish sat behind his desk 
in a judicial attitude, with his new client 
fronting him. The latter fell, or tried to 
force himself, into a jocular mood and bear- 
ing, according to his custom on serious 
occasions. 

“T am likely to have a little scrimmage,” 


Cavendish.” 

Saying this, he drew forth a check for a 
thousand dollars, which he had drawn in the 
ante-room, and passed it over to the lawyer. 
Mr. Cavendish took it up listlessly, held it 
by its two ends, read its face, examined its 
back, and tossed it into a drawer, as if it 
were a suspicious sixpence. 

“It’s a thousand dollars,” said Mr. Bel- 
cher, surprised that the sum had apparently 
made no impression. 

“T see—a retainer—thanks !” 

All the time the hawk-eyes were looking 
into Mr. Belcher. All the time the scalp was 
moving backward and forward, as if he had 
just procured a new one, that might be filled 
up before night, but for the moment wasa trifle 
large. ll the time there was a subtle scorn 
upon the lips, the flavor of which the 
finely curved nose apprehended with ap- 
proval. 

“ What’s the case, General ?” 

The General drew from his pocket his 
forged assignment, and passed it into the 
hand of Mr. Cavendish. 

“Ts that a legally constructed document ?” 
he inquired. 

Mr. Cavendish read it carefully, every 
word. He looked at the signatures. He 
looked at the blank page on the back. He 
looked at the tape with which it was bound. 
He fingered the knot with which it was 
tied. He folded it carefully, and handed it 
back. 

“ Yes—absolutely perfect,” he said. “ Of 
course I know nothing about the signatures. 
Is the assignor living ?” 

“That is precisely what I don’t know,” 
replied Mr. Belcher. “I supposed him to be 
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dead for years. I have now reason to sus- 
pect that he is living.” 

“ Have you been using these patents ?”” 

“Yes, and I’ve made piles of money on 
them.” 

“ Ts your right contested ?” 

“No; but [ have reason to believe that it 
will be.” 

“ What reason ?” inquired Mr. Cavendish, 
sharply. 

Mr. Belcher was puzzled. 

“Well, the man has been insane, and has 
forgotten, very likely, what he did before his 
insanity. I have reason to believe that such 
is the case, and that he intends to contest 
my right to the inventions which this paper 
conveys to me.” 

‘** What reason now ?” 

Mr. Belcher’s broad expanse of face 
crumsoned into a blush, and he simply 
answered : 

“T know the man.” 

“ Who is his lawyer?” 

“ Balfour.” 

Mr. Cavendish gave a little start. 

* Let me see that paper again,” said he. 

After looking it through again, he said, 
dryly : 

“T know Balfour. He is a shrewd man, 
and a good lawyer; and unless he has a 
case, or thinks he has one, he will not fight 
this document. What deviltry there is in 
it, I don’t know, and I don’t want you to 
tell me. I can tell you that you have a 
hard man to fight. Where are these wit- 
nesses ?” 

“ Two of them are dead. One of them is 
living, and is now in the city.” 

“ What can he swear to ?” 

“ He can swear to his own signature, and 
to all the rest. He can relate and swear to 
all the circumstances attending the execu- 
tion of the paper.” 

“And you know that these rights were 
never previously conveyed.” 

“ Yes, I know they never were.” 

“Then, mark you, General, Balfour has 
no case at all—provided this isn’t a dirty 
paper. If it is a dirty paper, and you want 
me to serve you, keep your tongue to your- 
self. You've recorded it, of course.” 

“ Recorded it ?” inquired Mr. Belcher in 
an alarm which he did not attempt to dis- 
guise. 

“ You don’t mean to tell me that this paper 
has been in existence more than six years, 
and has not been recorded !” 

“T didn’t know it was necessary.” 

Mr. Cavendish tossed the paper back 





to the owner of it with a sniff of cop. 
tempt. 

“Tt isn’t worth that!” said he, snapping 
his fingers. ‘ 

Then he drew out the check from his 
drawer, and handed it back to Mr. Belcher. 

“There’s no case, and I don’t want your 
money,” said he. 

“But there is a case!” said Mr. Belcher, 
fiercely, scared out of his fear. “ Do you 
suppose I am going to be cheated out of 
my rights without a fight? I’m no chicken, 
and I'll spend half a million before I'll give 
up my rights.” 

Mr. Cavendish laughed. 

“ Well, go to Washington,” said he, “and 
if you don’t find that Balfour or somebody 
else has been there before you, I shall be 
mistaken. Balfour isn’t very much of a 
chicken, and he knows enough to know that 
the first assignment recorded there holds. 
Why has he not been down upon you before 
this ? Simply because he saw that you were 
making money for his client, and he pre- 
ferred to take it all out of you in a single 
slice. I know Balfour, and he carries a long 
head. Chicken!” 

Mr. Belcher was in distress. The whole 
game was as obvious and real to him as if 
he had assured himself of its truth. He 
staggered to his feet. He felt the hand of 
ruin upon him. He believed that while he 
had been perfecting his crime he had been 
quietly overreached. He lost his self-com- 
mand, and gave himself up to profanity and 
bluster, at which Mr. Cavendish laughed. 

“There’s no use in that sort of thing, 
General,” said he. “Go to Washington. 
Ascertain for yourself about it, and if you 
find it as I predict, make the best of it. You 
can make a compromise of some sort. Do 
the best you can,” 

There was one thing that Mr. Cavendish 
had noticed. Mr. Belcher had made no 
response to him when he told him that if 
the paper was a dirty one he did not wish 
to know it. He had made up his mind that 
there was mischief in it somewhere. Either 
the consideration had never been paid, or 
the signatures were fraudulent, or perhaps 
the paper had been executed when the as- 
signor was demonstrably of unsound mind. 
Somewhere, he was perfectly sure, there was 
fraud. 

“ General,” said he, “I have my doubts 
about this paper. I’m not going to tell 
you why. I understand that there is one 
witness living who will swear to all these 
signatures.” 
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« There is.” 

“Ts he a credible witness? Has he ever 
committed a crime? Can anything wrong 
be proved against him ?” 

“The witness,” responded Mr. Belcher, 
«is my man Phipps; and a more faithful 
fellow never lived. I’ve known him for 
years, and he was never in an ugly scrape in 
his life.” 

“Well, if you find that no one is before 
you on the records, come back; and when 
you come you may as well multiply that 
check by ten. When I undertake a thing 
of this kind, I like to provide myself against 
all contingencies.” 

Mr. Belcher groaned, and tore up the 
little check that seemed so large when he 
drew it, and had shrunk to such contempti- 
ble dimensions in the hands of the lawyer 

“You lawyers put the lancet in pretty 
deep.” 

“Our clients never do!” said Mr. Caven- 
dish through his sneering lips. 

Then the boy knocked, and came in. 
There was another gentleman who wished to 
see the lawyer. 

“T shall go to Washington to-day, and 
see you on my return,” said Mr. Belcher. 

Then, bidding the lawyer a good-morning, 
he went out, ran down the stairs, jumped 
into Mr. Talbot’s waiting coupé, and ordered 
himself driven home. Armiving there, he 
hurriedly packed a satchel, and, announcing 
to Mrs. Belcher that he had been unexpect- 
edly called to Washington, went out, and 
made the quickest passage possible to Jersey 
City. As he had Government contracts on 
hand, his wife asked no questions, and gave 
the matter no thought. 

The moment Mr. Belcher found himself 
on the train, and in motion, he became 
feverishly excited. He cursed himself that 
he had not attended to this matter before. 
He had wondered why Balfour was so quiet. 
With Benedict alive and in communication, 
or with Benedict dead, and his heir in 
charge, why had he made no claim upon 
nghts which were the basis of his own 
fortune? ‘There could be but one answer 
to these questions, and Cavendish had given 
It! 


He talked to himself, and attracted the 


attention of those around him. He walked 
the platforms at all the stations where the 
train stopped. He asked the conductor a 
dozen times at what hour the train would 
arrive in Washington, apparently forgetting 
that he had already received his information. 
He did not reach his destination until even- 


} 





ing, and then, of course, all the public offi- 
ces were closed. He met men whom he 
knew, but he would not be tempted by them 
intoadebauch. He went to bed early, and, 
after a weary night of sleeplessness, found 
himself at the Patent Office before a clerk 
was in his place. 

When the offices were opened, he sought 
his man, and revealed his business. He 
prepared a list of the patents in which he 
was interested, and secured a search of the 
records of assignment. It was a long time 
since the patents had been issued, and the 
inquisition was a tedious one ; but it resulted, 
to his unspeakable relief, in the official state- 
ment that no one of them had ever been 
assigned. Then he brought out his paper, 
and, with a blushing declaration that he had 
not known the necessity of its record until 
the previous day, saw the assignment placed 
upon the books. 

Then he was suddenly at ease. Then he 
could look about him. A great burden was 
rolled from his shoulders, and he knew that 
he ought to be jolly ; but somehow his spirits 
did not rise. As he emerged from the 
Patent Office, there was the same weird 
light in the sky that he had noticed the day 
before on leaving his house with Talbot. 
The great dome of the Capitol swelled in the 
air like a bubble, which seemed as if it would 
burst. The broad, hot streets glimmered as 
if a volcano were breeding under them. 
Everything looked unsubstantial. He found 
himself watching for Balfour, and expecting 
to meet him at every corner. He was ina 
new world, and had not become wonted to 
it—the world of conscious crime—the world 
of outlawry. It had a sun of its own, fears 
of its own, figures and aspects of its own. 
There was a new man growing up within 
him, whom he wished to hide. To this 
man’s needs his face had not yet become 
hardened, his words had not yet been trained 
beyond the danger of betrayal, his eyes had 
not adjusted their pupils for vision and self- 
suppression. 

He took the night train home, breakfasted 
at the Astor, and was the first man to greet 
Mr. Cavendish when that gentleman entered 
to his chambers. Mr. Cavendish sat list- 
lessly, and heard his story. The lawyer's 
hands were as pale, his scalp as uneasy, and 
his lips as redolent of scorn as they were 
two days before, while his nose bent to sniff 
the scorn with more evident approval than 
then. He apprehended more thoroughly 
the character of the man before him, saw 
more clearly the nature of his business, and 
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wondered with contemptuous incredulity 
that Balfour had not been sharper and 
quicker. 

After Mr. Belcher had stated the facts 
touching the Washington records, Mr. Caven- 
dish said : 

“ Well, General, as far as appearances go, 
you have the lead. Nothing but the over- 
throw of your assignment can damage you, 
and, as I told you the day before yesterday, 
if the paper is dirty, don’t tell me of it— 
that is, if you want me to do anything for 
you. Go about your business, say nothing 
to anybody, and if you are prosecuted, come 
to me.” 

Still Mr. Belcher made no response to the 
lawyer’s suggestion touching the fraudulent 
nature of the paper, and the latter was 
thoroughly confirmed in his original im- 
pression that there was something wrong 
about it. 

Then Mr. Belcher went out upon Wall 
street, among his brokers, visited the Ex- 
change, visited the Gold Room, jested with 
his friends, concocted schemes, called upon 
Talbot, wrote letters, and filled up his day. 
Going home to dinner, he found a letter 
from his agent at Sevenoaks, giving in detail 
his reasons for supposing not only that Ben- 


edict had been in the village, but that, from 
the time of his disappearance from the Seven- 
oaks poor-house, he had been living at Num- 


ber Nine with Jim Fenton. Balfour had 
undoubtedly found him there, as he was in 
the habit of visiting the woods. Mike Con- 
lin must also have found him there, and, 
worst of all, Sam Yates must have discovered 
him. The instruments that he had employed, 
at a considerable cost, to ascertain whether 
Benedict were alive or dead had proved 
false to him. The discovery that Sam Yates 
was a traitor made him tremble. It was 
from him that he had procured the auto- 
graphs on which two of his forgeries were 
based. He sat down immediately, and 
wrote a friendly letter to Yates, putting some 
business into his hands, and promising more. 
Then he wrote to his agent, telling him of 
his interest in Yates, and of his faithful ser- 
vice, and directing him to take the reformed 
man under his wing, and, as far as possible, 
to attach him to the interests of the concern. 

Two days afterward, he looked out of his 
window and saw Mr. Balfour descending 
the steps of his house with a traveling satchel 
in his hand. Calling Phipps, he directed 
him to jump into the first cab or carriage, 
pay double price, and make his way to the 
ferry that led to the Washington cars, see if 





——— 


Balfour crossed at that point, and learn, if 
possible, his destination. Phipps returned 
in an hour and a-half with the information 
that the lawyer had bought a ticket fo, 
Washington. 

Then Mr. Belcher knew that trouble was 
brewing, and braced himself to meet it. In 
less than forty-eight hours Balfour would 
know either that he had been deceived by 
Benedict, or that a forgery had been com. 
mitted. Balfour was cautious, and would 
take time to settle this question in his own 
mind. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WHEREIN THE GENERAL LEAPS THE BOUNDS 
OF LAW, FINDS HIMSELF IN A NEW WORLD, 
AND BECOMES THE VICTIM OF HIS FRIENDS 
WITHOUT KNOWING IT. 


For several weeks the General had been 
leading a huge and unscrupulous combina- 
tion for “ bearing” International Mail. The 
stock had ruled high for a long time—higher 
than was deemed legitimate by those familiar 
with its affairs—and the combination began 
by selling large blocks of the stock for future 
delivery, at a point or two below the market. 
Then stories about the corporation began to 
be circulated upon the street, of the most 
damaging character—stories of fraud, pecu- 
lation, and rapidly diminishing business— 
stories of maturing combinations against the 
company—stories of the imminent retirement 
of men deemed essential to the management. 
The air was full of rumors. One died only 
to make place for another, and men were 
forced to believe that where there was so 
much smoke there must be some fire. Still 
the combination boldly sold. The stock 
broke, and went down, down, down, day 
after day, and still there were strong takers 
for all that offered. The operation had 
worked like a charm to the point where it 
was deemed prudent to begin to repurchase, 
when there occurred one of those mysterious 
changes in the market which none could 
have foreseen. It was believed that the 
market had been oversold, and the holders 
held. The combination was short, and up 
went the stock by the run. The most frantic 
efforts were made to corner, but without 
avail, and as the contracts matured, house 
after house went down with a crash that 
startled the country. Mr. Belcher, the 
heaviest man of them all, turned the cold 
shoulder to his confréres in the stupendous 
mischief, and went home to his dinner one 
day, conscious that half a million dollars had 
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slipped through his fingers. He ate but little, 
walked his rooms for an hour like a caged 
tiger, muttered and swore to himself, and 
finally went off to his club. There seemed 
to be no way in which he could drown his 
anger, disappointment, and sense of loss, 
except by a debauch, and he was brought 
home by his faithful Phipps at the stage of 
confidential silliness. 

When his brokers appeared at ten, he 
drove them from the house, and then, with 
such wits as he could muster, in a head still 
tortured by his night’s excesses, thought over 
his situation. A heavy slice of his ready 
money had been practically swept out of 
existence. If he was not crippled, his wings 
were clipped. His prestige was departed. 
He knew that men would thereafter be wary 
of following him, or trusting to his sagacity. 


Beyond the power of his money, and his | 


power to make money, he knew that he had 
no consideration on 'Change—that there 
were five hundred men who would laugh to 
see the General go down—who had less feel- 
ing for him, personally, than they entertained 
toward an ordinary dog. He knew this 
because so far, at least, he understood 
himself. To redeem his position was now 
the grand desideratum. He would do it or 
die ! 

There was one direction in which the 
General had permitted himself to be short- 
ened in, or, rather, one in which he had vol- 
untarily crippled himself for a consideration. 
He had felt himself obliged to hold large 
quantities of the stock of the Crooked Val- 
ley Railroad, in order to maintain his seat 
at the head of its management. He had 
parted with comparatively little of it since 
his first huge purchase secured the place he 
sought, and though the price he gave was 
small, the quantity raised the aggregate to 
a large figure. All this was unproductive. 
It simply secured his place and his influence. 

No sooner had he thoroughly realized the 
great loss he had met with, in connection 
with his Wall street conspiracy, than he be- 
gan to revolve in his mind a scheme which 
he had held in reserve from the first moment 
of his control of the Crooked Valley Road. 
He had nourished in every possible way the 
good-will of those who lived along the line. 
Not only this, but he had endeavored to 
show his power to do anything he pleased 
with the stock. 

The people believed that he only needed 
to raise a finger to carry up the price of the 
stock in the market, and that the same potent 
finger could carry it down at will. He had 





already wrought wonders. He had raised a 
dead road to life. He had invigorated 
business in every town through which it 
passed. He was a king, whose word was 
law and whose will was destiny. The 
rumors of his reverses in Wall street did not 
reach them, and all believed that, in one 
way or another, their fortunes were united 
with his. 

The scheme to which he reverted in the 
first bitter moments of his loss could have 
originated in no brain less unscrupulous than 
his own. He would repeat the game that 
had been so successful at Sevenoaks. To 
do this, he only needed to cail into action 
his tools on the street and in the manage- 
ment. 

In the midst of his schemes, the bell rang 
at the door, and Talbot was announced. 
Mr. Belcher was always glad to see him, for 
he had no association with his speculations. 
Talbot had uniformly been friendly and ready 
to serve him. In truth, Talbot was almost 
his only friend. 

“Toll, have you heard the news ?” 

“ About the International Mail ?” 

“Yo.” 

“T’ve heard something of it, and I’ve come 
around this morning to get the facts. I shall 
be bored about them all day by your good 
friends, you know.” 

“Well, Toll, I’ve had a sweat.” 

“ You're not crippled ?” 

“No, but I’ve lost every dollar I have 
made since I’ve been in the city. Jones has 
gone under; Pell has gone under. Cramp 
& Co, will have to make a statement, and 
get a little time; but they will swim. The 
General is the only man of the lot who isn’t 
shaken. But, Toll, it’s devilish hard. It 
scares me. A few more such slices would 
spoil my cheese.” 

“Well, now, General, why do you go into 
these things at all? Youare making money 
fast enough in a regular business.” 

“ Ah, but it’s tame, tame, tame! I must 
have excitement. Theaters are played out, 
horses are played out, and suppers raise the 
devil with me.” 

“Then take it easy. Don’t risk so much. 
You used to do this sort of thing well— 
used to do it right every time. You got up 
a good deal of reputation for foresight and 
skill.” 

“TI know, and every man ruined in the 
International Mail will curse me. I led 
them into it. I shall have a sweet time in 
Wall street when I go there again. But it’s 
like brandy; a man wants a larger dose 
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every time, and I shall clean them out 
yet.” 

Talbot's policy was to make the General 
last. He wanted to advise him for his good, 
because his principal’s permanent prosperity 
was the basis of his own. He saw that he 
was getting beyond control, and, under an 
exterior of compliance and complaisance, he 
was genuinely alarmed. 

“ Toll,” said Mr. Belcher, “ you are a good 
fellow.” 

“Thank you, General,” said the factor, a 
smile spreading around his shining teeth. 
“ My wife will be glad to know it.” 

“ By the way—speaking of your wife— 
have you seen anything of Mrs. Dillingham 
lately ?” 

“ Nothing. She is commonly supposed to 
be absorbed by the General.” 

“Common Supposition is a greater fool 
than I wish it were.” 

“That won’t do, General. There never 
was a more evident case of killing at first 
sight than that.” 

“Well, Toll, I believe the woman is fond 
of me, but she has a queer way of showing it. 
I think she has changed. It seems so tome, 
but she’s a devilish fine creature. Ah, my 


heart! my heart! Toll.” 
“You were complaining of it the other 


day. It wasa theological seminary then. 
Perhaps that is the name you know her by.” 

“Not much theological seminary about 
her,” with a laugh. 

“ Well, there’s one thing that you can com- 
fort yourself with, General; she sees no man 
but you.” 

“Is that so?” inquired Mr. Belcher, 
eagerly. 

“ That is what everybody says.” 

Mr. Belcher rolled this statement as a sweet 
morsel under his tongue. She must be 
hiding her passion from him under an im- 
pression of its hopelessness! Poor woman! 
He would see her at the first opportunity. 

“Toll,” said Mr. Belcher, after a moment 
of delicious reflection, “ you’re a good fel- 
low.” 

“I think I’ve heard that remark before.” 

“Yes, you’re a good fellow, and I’d like 
to do something for you.” 

“You’ve done a great deal for me already, 
General.” 

“Yes, and I’m going to do something 
more.” 

“ Will you put it in my hand or my hat ?” 
inquired ‘Talbot, jocularly. 

“Toll, how much Crooked Valley stock 
have you?” 





“A thousand shares.” 

“ What did you buy it for?” 

“To help you.” 

“ What have you kept it for?” 

“ To help keep the General at the head of 
the management.” 

“Turn about is fair play, isn’t it?” 

“ That’s the adage,” responded Talbot. 

“ Well, I’m going to put that stock up; do 
you understand ?” 

“ How will you do it ?” 

“ By saying [ll doit. I want it whispered 
along the line that the General is going to 
put that stock up within a week. They're 
all greedy. They are all just like the rest of 
us. They know it isn’t worth a continental 
copper, but they want a hand in the General's 
speculations, and the General wants it under- 
stood that he would like to have them share 
in his profits.” 

“T think I understand,” said Talbot. 

“Toll, I’ve got another vision. Hold on 
now. I behold a man in the General's 
confidence—a reliable, business man—who 
whispers to his friend that he heard the 
General say that he had all his plans laid for 
putting up the Crooked Valley stock within 
a week. This friend whispers it to another 
friend. No names are mentioned. It goes 
from friend to friend. It is whispered through 
every town along the line. Everybody gets 
crazy over it, and everybody quietly sends in 
an order for stock. In the meantime the 
General and his factor, yielding to the pres- 
sure—melted before the public demand— 
gently and tenderly unload! The vision 
still unrolls. Months later I behold the 
General buying back the stock at his own 
price, and with it maintaining his place in 
the management. Have you followed me?” 

“Yes, General, I’ve seen it all. I com- 
prehend it, and I shall unload with all the 
gentleness and tenderness possible.” 

Then the whimsical scoundrel and his 
willing lieutenant laughed a long, heartless 
laugh. 

“Toll,” I feel better, and I believe I'll get 
up,” said the General. “Let this vision 
sink deep into your soul. Then give it 
wings, and speed it on its mission. Re- 
member that this is a vale of tears, and 
don’t set your affections on things below. 
By-bye.” 

Talbot went down-stairs, drawing on his 
gloves, and laughing. Then he went out 
into the warm light, buttoned up his coat 
instinctively, as if to hide the plot he car- 
ried, jumped into his coupé, and went to his 
business. 
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Mr. Belcher dressed himself with more | purpose to visit the charming widow. He 


than his usual care, went to Mrs. Belcher’s 
room and inquired about his children, then 
went to his library, and drew forth from a 
secret drawer a little book. He looked it 
over for a few minutes, then placed it in his 
pocket, and went out. The allusion that had 
been made to Mrs. Dillingham, and the as- 
surance that he was popularly understood to 
be her lover, and the only man who was 
regarded by her with favor, intoxicated 
him, and his old passion came back upon 
him. 

It was a strange manifestation of his brutal 
nature that at this moment of his trouble, 
and this epoch of his cruelty and crime, he 
longed for the comfort of a woman’s sym- 
pathy. He was too much absorbed by his 
afiairs to be moved by that which was basest 
in his regard for his beautiful idol. If he 
could feel her hand upon his forehead ; if 
she could tell him that she was sorry for 
him; if he could know that she loved him; 
ay, if he could be assured that this woman, 
whom he had believed to be capable of guilt, 
had prayed for him, it would have been balm 
to his heart. He was sore with struggle, and 
guilt, and defeat. He longed for love and 
tenderness, As if he were a great bloody 
dog, just coming from the fight of an hour, 
in which he had been worsted, and seeking 
for a tender hand to pat his head, and call 
him “poor, good old fellow,” the General 
longed for a woman’s loving recognition. 
He was in his old mood of self-pity. He 
wanted to be petted, smoothed, commiser- 
ated, re-assured; and there was only one 
woman in all the world from whom such 
mimstry would be grateful. 

He knew that Mrs. Dillingham had heard 
of his loss, for she heard of and read every- 
thing. He wanted her to know that it 
had not shaken him. He would not for 
the world have her suppose that he was 
growing poor. Still to appear to her asa 
person of wealth and power; still to hold 
her confidence as a man of multiplied re- 
sources, was, perhaps, the deepest ambition 
that moved him. He had found that he 
could not use her in the management of his 
affars. Though from the first, up to the 
period of her acquaintance with Harry Ben- 
edict, she had led him on to love her by 
every charm she possessed, and every art 
she knew, she had always refused to be de- 
based by him in any way, 

When he went out of his house, at the 
close of his interviews with Talbot and Mrs. 
Belcher, it was without a definitely formed 





simply knew that his heart was hungry. 
The sun-flower is gross, but it knows the 
sun as well as the morning-glory, and turns 
to it as naturally. It was with like unrea- 
soning instinct that he took the little book 
from its drawer, put on his hat, went down 
his steps, and entered the street that led him 
toward Mrs. Dillingham’s house. He could 
not keep away from her. He would not if 
he could, and so, in ten minutes, he was 
seated with her, vis @ ves. 

“You have been unfortunate, Mr. Bel- 
cher,” she said, sympathetically. “I am very 
sorry for you. It is not so bad as | heard, 
I am sure. You are looking very well.” 

“Qh! it is one of those things that may 
happen any day, to any man, operating as I 
do,” responded Mr. Belcher, with a care- 
less laugh. “The General never gets in too 
deep. He is just as rich to day as he was 
when he entered the city.” 

“I’m so glad to hear it—gladder than I 
can express,” said Mrs. Dillingham, with 
heartiness. 

Her effusiveness of good feeling and her 
evident relief from anxiety, were honey to 
him. 

“Don’t trouble yourself about me,” said 
he, musingly. “The General knows what 
he’s about, every time. He has the advan- 
tage of the rest of them, in his regular busi- 
ness.” 

“ T can’t understand how it is,” responded 
Mrs. Dillingham, with fine perplexity. “You 
men are so different from us. I should think 
you would be crazy with your losses.” 

Now, Mr. Belcher wished to impress Mrs. 
Dillingham permanently with a sense of his 
wisdom, and to inspire in her an inextin- 
guishable faith in his sagacity and prudence. 
He wanted her to believe in his power to 
retain all the wealth he had won. He 
would take her into his confidence. He 
had never done this with relation to his 
business, and under that treatment she had 
drifted away from him. Now that he found 
how thoroughly friendly she was, he would 
try another method, and bind her to him. 
The lady read him as plainly as if he had 
been a book, and said . 

“ Oh, General! I have ascertained some- 
thing that may be of use to you. Mr. Bene- 
dict is living. I had a letter from his boy 
this morning—dear little fellow—and he tells 
me how well his father is, and how pleasant 
it is to be with him again.” 

Mr. Belcher frowned. 

“ Do you know I can’t quite stomach your 
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whim —about that boy ? What under heav- 
en do you care for him ?” 

“ Oh, you musn’t touch that whim, Gen- 
eral,” said Mrs. Dillingham, laughing. “I 
am a woman, and I havea right toit. He 
amuses me, and a great deal more than that. 
I wouldn’t tell you a word about him, or 
what he writes to me, if I thought it would 
do him any harm. He’s my pet. What in 
the world have I to do but to pet him? 
How shall I fill my time? I’m tired of 
society, and disgusted with men—at least, 
with my old acquaintances—and I’m fond 
of children. They do me good. Oh, you 
musn’t touch my whim!” 

“ There is no accounting for tastes!” Mr. 
Belcher responded, with a laugh that had a 
spice of scorn and vexation in it. 

“ Now, General! 
that boy? If you area friend to me, you 
ought to be glad that he interests me.” 

“T don’t like the man who has him in 
charge. I believe Balfour is a villain.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said the lady. 


“He never has the courtesy to darken my | 


door. I once saw something of him. He 
is like all the rest, I suppose: he is tired 
of me.” 


Mrs. Dillingham had played her part 
perfectly, and the man before her was a 
blind believer in her loyalty to him. 

“ Let the boy go, and Balfour too,” said 
the General. “They are not pleasant topics | 


to me, and your whim will wear out. When 
is the boy coming back ?” 

“ He is to be away all summer, I believe.” 

* Good!” 

Mrs. Dillingham laughed. 

“Why, I am glad of it, if you are,” she 
said. 

Mr. Belcher drew a little book from his 
pocket. 

“What have you there?” the lady in- 
quired. 

“ Women have great curiosity,” said Mr. 
Belcher, slapping his knee with the little 
volume. 

“And men delight to excite it,” she re- 
sponded. 

“ The General is a business man, and you 
want to know how he does it,” said he. 

“I do, upon my word!” responded the 
lady. 
“ Very well, the General has two kinds of 
business, and he never mixes one with the 
other.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Well, you know he’s a manufacturer— 
got his start in that way. So he keeps that 





What do you care for | 
| and, of course, had to go to the poor-house, 





business by itself, and when he operates i; 
Wall street, he operates outside of it. H, 
never risks a dollar that he makes in }j 
regular business in any outside operation.” 

*« And you have it all in the little book? 

“ Would you like to see it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Very well, you shall, when I’ve told yoy 
all about it. I suppose it must have bee 
ten years ago that a man came to Seven. 
oaks who was full of all sorts of inventions 
I tried some of them, and they worked well: 
so I went on furnishing money to him, an¢, 
at last, I furnished so much that he passed 
all his rights into my hands—sold ever. 
thing to me. He got into trouble, and los 
his head—went into an insane hospital, 
where I supported him for more than two 
years. Then he was sent back as incurable, 


I couldn’t support him always, you know. 


| I’d paid him fairly, run all the risk, and fek 
| that my hands were clean.” 


“ He had sold everything to you, hadn't 
he?” inquired Mrs. Dillingham, sympa. 
thetically. 

“ Certainly, I have the contract, legally 
drawn, signed, and delivered.” 

“ People couldn’t blame you, of course.” 

“ But they did.” 

“ How could they, if you paid him all that 
belonged to him ?” 

“ That’s Sevenoaks. That’s the thing that 
drove me away. Benedict escaped, and 
they all supposed he was dead, and fancitd 
that because I had made money out of 
him, I was responsible for him in some way. 
But I punished them. They’ll remember 
me.” 

And Mr. Belcher laughed a brutal laugh 
that rasped Mrs. Dillingham’s sensibilities 
almost beyond endurance. 

“ And, now,” said the General, resuming, 
“ this man Balfour means to get these patents 
that I’ve owned and used for from seven to 
ten years out of me. Perhaps he will do it, 
but it will be after the biggest fight that 
New York ever saw.” 

Mrs. Dillingham eyed the little book. 
She was very curious about it. She was 
delightfully puzzled to know how these men 
who had the power of making money man- 
aged their affairs. Account-books were such 
conundrums to her! 

She took a little hassock, placed it by Mr. 
Belcher’s chair, and sat down, leaning by 
the weight of a feather against him. It was 
the first approach of the kind she had ever 
made, and the General appreciated it. 
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“Now you shall show me all about it,” 
she said. 

The General opened the book. It con- 
tained the results, in the briefest space, of 

his profits from the Benedict inventions. It 
showed just how and where all those profits 
had been invested and re-invested. Her 
admiration of the General’s business habits 
and methods was unbounded. She asked 
a thousand silly questions, with one, occa- 
sionally, which touched an important point. 
She thanked him for the confidence he re- 
posed in her. She was delighted to know 
his system, which seemed to her to guard 
him from the accidents so common to those 
engaged in great enterprises; and Mr. Bel- 
cher drank in her flatteries with supreme 
satisfaction. They comforted him. They 
were balm to his disappointments. They 
soothed his wounded vanity. They assured 
him of perfect trust where he most tenderly 
wanted it. 

In the midst of these delightful confi- 
dences, they were interrupted. A servant 
appeared who told Mr. Belcher that there 
was a messenger at the door who wished to 
see him on urgent business. Mrs. Dilling- 
ham took the little book to hold while he 
went to the door. After a few minutes, he 
returned. It seemed that Phipps, who knew 
his master’s habits, had directed the mes- 
senger to inquire for him at Mrs. Dilling- 
ham’s house, and that his brokers were in 
trouble and desired his immediate presence 
in Wall street. ‘The General was very much 
vexed with the interruption, but declared 
that he should be obliged to follow the 
messenger. 

“Leave the little book until you come 
back,” insisted Mrs. Dillingham, sweetly. 
“Tt will amuse me all day.” 

She held it to her breast with both hands, 
as if it were the sweetest treasure that had 
ever rested there. 

“Will you take care of it?” 

“ Ves.” 

_ He seized her unresisting hand and kissed 
it. 

“ Between this time and dinner I shall be 
back. Then I must have it again,” he said. 

“ Certainly.” 

Then the General retired, went to his 
house and found his carriage w aiting, and, 
in less than an hour, was absorbed in ravel- 
ing the snarled affairs connected with his 
recent disastrous speculation. The good 
nature engendered by his delightful inter- 
view with Mrs. Dillingham lasted all day, 
and helped him like a cordial. 





The moment he was out of the house, and 
had placed himself beyond the possibility 
of immediate return, the lady called her ser- 

vant, and told him that she should be at 
home to nobody during the day. No one 
was to be admitted but Mr. Belcher, on any 
errand whatsoever. 

Then she went to her room, and looked 
the little book over at her leisure. There 
was no doubt about the business skill and 
method of the man who had made every 
entry. There was no doubt in her own 
mind that it was a private book, which no 
eye but that of its owner had ever seen, be- 
fore it had been opened to her. 

She hesitated upon the point of honor as 
to what she would do with it. It would be 
treachery to copy it, but it would be treach- 
ery simply against a traitor. She did not 
understand its legal importance, yet she 
knew it contained the most valuable infor- 
mation. It showed, in unmistakable figures, 
the extent to which Benedict had been 
wronged. Perfectly sure that it was a rec- 
ord of the results of fraud against a helpless 
man and a boy in whom her heart was pro- 
foundly interested, her hesitation was brief. 
She locked her door, gathered the writing 
materials, and, by an hour’s careful and rapid 
work, copied every word of it. 

After completing the copy, she went over 
it again and again, verifying every word and 
figure. When she had repeated the process 
to her entire satisfaction, and even to weari- 
ness, she took her pen, and after writing: 
“This is a true copy of the records of a 
book this day lent to me by Robert Bel- 
cher,” she affixed the date and signed her 
name. 

Then she carefully wrapped Mr. Bel- 
cher’s book in a sheet of scented paper, 
wrote his name and the number and street 
of his residence upon it, and placed it in her 
pocket. The copy was consigned to a 
drawer and locked in, to be recalled and 
reperused at pleasure. 

She understood the General’s motives in 
placing these records and figures in her 
hands. ‘The leading one, of course, related 
to his standing with her. He wanted her 
to know how rich he was, how prudent he 
was, how invincible he was. He wanted 
her to stand firm in her belief in him, what- 
ever rumors might be afloat upon the street. 
Beyond this, though he had made no allu- 
sion to it, she knew that he wanted the use 
of her tongue among his friends and ene- 
mies alike. She was a talking woman, and 
it was easy for her, who had been so much 
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at home in the General’s family, to strengthen 
his reputation wherever she might touch the 
public. He wanted somebody to know 
what his real resources were—somebody 
who could, from personal knowledge of his 
affairs, assert their soundness without reveal- 
ing their details. He believed that Mrs. 
Dillingham would be so proud of the pos- 
session of his confidence, and so prudent in 
showing it, that his general business reputa- 
tion, and his reputation for great wealth, 
would be materially strengthened by her. 
All this she understood, because she knew 
the nature of the man, and appreciated the 
estimate which he placed upon her. 

Nothing remained for her that day but 
the dreaded return of Mr. Belcher. She 
was now more than ever at a loss to know 
how she should manage him. She had 
resumed, during her interview with him, her 
old arts of fascination, and seen how easily 
she could make him the most troublesome of 
slaves. She had again permitted him to kiss 
her hand. She had asked a favor of him 
and he had granted it. She had committed 
a breach of trust; and though she justified 
herself in it, she felt afraid and half ashamed 
to meet the man whom she had so thor- 
oughly befooled. She was disgusted with 
the new intimacy with him which her own 
hand had invited, and heartily wished that 
the long game of duplicity were concluded. 

The General found more to engage his 
attention than he had anticipated, and after 
a few hours’ absence from the fascinations of 
his idol, he began to feel uneasy about his 
book. It was the first time it had ever left 
his hands. He grew nervous about it at 
last, and was haunted by a vague sense of 
danger. As soon, therefore, as it became 
apparent to him that a second call upon 
Mrs. Dillingham that day would be imprac- 
ticable, he sent Phipps to her with a note 
apprising her of the fact, and asking her to 
deliver to him the little account-book he 
had left with her. 

It was with a profound sense of relief 
that she handed it to the messenger, and 
realized that, during that day and evening at 
least, she should be free, and so be able to 
gather back her old composure and self. 
assurance. Mr. Belcher’s note she placed 
with her copy of the book, as her authority 
for passing it into other hands than those of 
its owner. 

While these little things, which were des- 
tined to have large consequences, were in 
progress in the city, an incident occurred in 
the country, of no less importance in the 





grand outcome of events relating to Mr. 
Belcher and his victim. 

It will be remembered that after Mr 
Belcher had been apprised by his agent at 
Sevenoaks that Mr. Benedict was undoubt. 
edly alive, and that he had lived, ever since 
his disappearance, at Number Nine, he 
wrote to Sam Yates, putting profitable busi- 
ness into his hands, and that he also directed 
his agent to attach him, by all possible 
means, to the proprietor’s interests. His 
motive, of course, was to shut the lawyer's 
mouth concerning the autograph letters he 
had furnished. He knew that Yates would 
remember the hints of forgery which he had 
breathed into his ear during their first inter- 
views in the city, and would not be slow to 
conclude that those autographs were pro- 
cured for some foul purpose. He had been 
careful, from the first, not to break up the 
friendly relations that existed between them, 
and now that he saw that the lawyer had 
played him false, he was more anxious than 
ever to conciliate him. 

Yates attended faithfully to the business 
intrusted to him, and, on reporting results to 
Mr. Belcher’s agent, according to his client's 
directions, was surprised to find him in a 
very friendly and confidential mood, and 
ready with a proposition for further service. 
There were entangled affairs in which he 
needed the lawyer’s assistance, and, as he 
did not wish to have the papers pertaining 
to them leave his possession, he invited 
Yates to his house, where they could work 
together during the brief evenings, when he 
would be free from the cares of the mill. 

So, for two or three weeks, Sam Yates 
occupied Mr. Belcher’s library—the very 
room in which that person was first intro- 
duced to the reader. There, under the shade 
of the old Seven Oaks, he worked during 
the day, and there, in the evening, he held 
his consultations with the agent. 

One day, during his work, he mislaid a 
paper, and, in his search for it, had occasion 
to examine the structure of the grand library 
table at which he wrote. The table had 
two sides, finished and furnished exactly 
alike, with duplicate sets of drawers oppo- 
site to each other. He pulled out one 
of these drawers completely, to ascertain 
whether his lost paper had not slipped 
through a crack and lodged beyond it. In 
reaching in, he moved, or thought he moved, 
the drawer that met him from the opposite 
side. On going to the opposite side, how- 
ever, he found that he had not moved the 
drawer at all. He then pulled that out, 
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and, endeavoring to look through the space 
thus vacated by both drawers, found that it 
was blocked by some obstacle that had 
peen placed between them. Finding a cane 
ina corner of the room, he thrust it in, and 
pushed through to the opposite side a little 
secret drawer, unfurnished with a knob, but 
covered with a lid. 

He resumed his seat, and held the little 
box in his hand. Before he had time to 
think of what he was doing, or to appreciate 
the fact that he had no mght to open a 
secret drawer, he had opened it. It con- 
tained but one article, and that was a letter 
directed to Paul Benedict. More than that. 
The letter was sealed, so that he was meas- 
urably relieved from the temptation to exam- 
ine its contents. Of one thing he felt sure: 
that if it contained anything prejudicial to 
the writer’s interests—and it was addressed 
in the handwriting of Robert Belcher—it 
had been forgotten. It might be of great 
importance to the inventor. The probabili- 
ties were, that a letter which was deemed of 
sufficient importance to secrete in so remark- 
able a manner was an important one. 

To Sam Yates, as to Mrs. Dillingham, 
with the little book in her hand, arose the 
His heart was 
with Benedict. He was sure that Belcher 
had some foul purpose in patronizing him- 
self, yet he went through a hard struggle 
before he could bring himself to the deter- 
mination that Benedict, and not Belcher, 
should have the first handling of the letter. 
Although the latter had tried to degrade 
him, and was incapable of any good motive 
in extending patronage to him, he felt that 
he had unintentionally surrounded him with 
influences which had saved him from the 
most disgraceful ruin. He was at that very 
moment in his employ. He was eating 
every day the bread which his patronage 
provided. 

After all, was he not earning his bread ? 
Was he under any obligation to Mr. Bel- 
cher which his honest and faithful labor did 
not discharge? Mr. Belcher had written 
and addressed the letter. He would deliver 
it,and Mr. Benedict should decide whether, 
under all the circumstances, the letter was 
nghtfully his. He put it in his pocket, 
placed the little box back in its home, re- 


question of honor at once. 





placed the drawers which hid it, and went 
on with his work. 

Yates carried the letter around in his 
pocket for several days. He did not believe 
the agent knew either of the existence of 
the letter or the drawer in which it was hid- 
den. There was, in all probability, no man 
but himself in the world who knew anything 
of the letter. If it wasa paper of no import- 
ance to anybody, of course Mr. Belcher had 
forgotten it. If it was of great importance 
to Mr. Benedict, Mr. Belcher believed that 
it had been destroyed. 

He had great curiosity concerning its 
contents, and determined to deliver it into 
Mr. Benedict’s hands; so, at the conclusion 
of his engagement with Mr. Belcher’s agent, 
he announced to his friends that he had 
accepted Jim Fenton’s invitation to visit the 
new hotel at Number Nine, and enjoy a 
week of sport in the woods. 

Before he returned, he became entirely 
familiar with the contents of the letter, and, 
if he brought it back with him on his return 
to Sevenoaks, it was for deposit in the post- 
office, directed to James Balfour in the 
handwriting of Paul Benedict. 

The contents of this note were of such 
importance in the establishment of justice 
that Yates, still doubtful of the propriety of 
his act, was able to justify it to his con- 
science. Under the circumstances, it be- 
longed to the man to whom it was addressed, 
and not to Mr. Belcher at all. His own 
act might be doubtful, but it was in the 
interest of fair dealing, and in opposition to 
the schemes of a consummate rascal, to 
whom he owed neither respect nor good- 
will, He would stand by it, and take the 
consequences of it. 

Were Mrs. Dillingham and Sam Yates 
justifiable in their treachery to Mr. Belcher? 
A nice question this in casuistry! Certainly 
they had done as they would have been 
done by, had he been in their circumstances 
and they in his. He, at least, who had 
tried to debauch both of them, could rea- 
sonably find no fault with them. Their act 
was the natural result of his own influence. 
It was fruit from seeds of his own sowing. 
Had he ever approached them with a single 
noble and unselfish motive, neither of them 
could have betrayed him. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE following verses, which are given in fac-simile, were written by Edgar A. Poe, 
West Point in 1829. Poe was then only 19 years old. The fact that these v 
a lady of distinguished social position is alone sufficient to contradict the 
leaving West Point, Poe was a homeless and friendless wanderer. He 
adopted mother, Mrs. Clemm, who was his first, last, and best friend. 
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MINOR VICTORIAN 


IN TWO PARTS: 


THE choral leaders are few in number, 
and it is from a blended multitude of voices 
that we derive the general tone and volume, 
at any epoch, of a nation’s poetic song. The 
miscellaneous poets, singly or in character- 
istic groups, give us the pervading quality of 
a stated era. 
nation, make style secondary to thought; 


or, rather, the thought of each assumes a | 
Younger or | 


correlative form of expression. 
minor contemporaries catch and reflect the 
fashion of these forms, even if they fail to 
create a soul beneath. 
great poets never, through this process, have 
founded schools, their art having been of 
inimitable loftiness or simplicity; but who 
of the accepted few, during recent years, 
has thus held the unattainable before the 
vision of the facile English throng ? 


I. 


Ar the beginning of the present reign 
Tennyson was slowly obtaining recognition, 
and his influence had not yet established the 
poetic fashion of the time. Wordsworth 
shone by himself, in a serene and luminous 
orbit, at a height reached only after a pro- 
longed career. The death of Byron closed 
a splendid but tempestuous era, and was 
followed by years of reaction,—almost of 
sluggish calm. At least, the group of poets 
was without a leader, and was composed of 
men who, with few great names among 
them, utilized their gifts,—each after his 


own method or after one of that master, | 


among men of the previous generation, 
whom he most affected. A kind of inter- 
regnum occurred. Numbers of minor poets 
and scholars survived their former compeers, 


and wrote creditable verse, but produced | 
Motherwell | 


little that was essentially new. 
had died, at the early age of thirty-eight, 
having done service in the revival of Scottish 
ballad-ministrelsy; and with the loss of the 
author of that exquisite lyric, “ Jeanie Mor- 
nson,” of “ The Cavalier’s Song,” and “ The 
Sword-Chant of Thorstein Raudi,” there 
passed away a vigorous and sympathetic 
poet. Southey, Moore, Rogers, Frere, 
Wilson, James Montgomery,Campbell, James 
and Horace Smith, Croly, Joanna Baillie, 
Bernard Barton, Elliott, Cunningham, Ten- 
VoL. X.— 40. 


MINOR VICTORIAN POETS. 


Great singers, lifted by imagi- | 


It is said that very | 











POETS. 
PART I. 


nant, Bowles, Maginn, Peacock, poor John 
Clare, the translators Cary and Lockhart,— 
all these were still alive, but had outlived 
their generation, and, as far as verse was 
concerned, were more or less superannuated. 
What Landor, Hood, and Procter were 
doing already has passed under review. 
Leigh Hunt continued his pleasant verse 
and prose, and did much to popularize the 
canons of art exemplified in the poetry of 
his former song-mates, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Keats. Milman, afterward Dean of St. 
Paul’s, a pious and conventional poet who 
dated his literary career from the success of 
an early drama, “ Fazio,” still was writing 
plays that did credit to a churchman and 
Oxford professor. Talfourd’s “Ion” and 
“The Athenian Captive” also had made a 
stage-success; the poets had not yet dis- 
covered that a stage which the talent of 
Macready exactly fitted, and a _ histrionic 
feeling of which the plays of Sheridan 
Knowles had come to be the faithful expres- 
sion, were not stimulating to the production 
of the highest grade of dramatic poetry. 
Various dramas and poems, by that cheery, 
versatile authoress, Miss Mitford, had suc- 
ceeded her tragedies of “ Julian” and “ Ri- 
enzi.” It must be owned that these three 
were good names in a day of which the 
fashion has gone by. At this distance we 
see plainly that they were minor poets, or 
that the times were unfriendly to work whose 
attraction should be lasting. Doubtless, 
were they alive and active now, they would 
contend for favor with many whom the 
present delights to honor. 

Meanwhile a few men of genius, some- 
what out of place in their generation, had 
been essaying dramatic work for the love of 
it, but had little ambition or continuity, find- 
ing themselves so hopelessly astray. Darley, 
after his first effort, “ Sylvia,”—a crude but 
poetical study in the sweet pastoral manner 
of Jonson and Fletcher,—was silent, except 
for some occasional song, full of melody and 
strange purposelessness. Beddoes, a stronger 


| spirit, author of “The Bride’s Tragedy” and 


“ Death’s Jest-Book,” wandered off to Ger- 
many, and no collection of his wild and 
powerful verse was made until after his de- 
cease. Sir Henry Taylor, whose noble in- 
tellect and fine constructive powers were 
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early affected by the teachings of Words- 
worth, entered a grand protest against the 


sentimentalism into which the Byronic pas- | 


sion now had degenerated. He would, I 
believe, have done even better work, if this 
very influence of Wordsworth had not dead- 
ened his genuine dramatic power. He saw 
the current evils, but could not substitute 
a potential excellence or found an original 
school. As it is, “ Philip van Artevelde” 
and “ Edwin the Fair” have gained a place 
for him in English literature more enduring 
than the honors awarded to many popular 
authors of his time. 

The sentimental feeling of these years was 
nurtured on the verse of female writers, 
Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon, whose 
deaths seemed to have given their work, 
always in demand, a still wider reading. It 
had been fashionable for a throng of hum- 
bler imitators, including some of gentle 
blood, to contribute to the “ annuals” and 
“souvenirs” of Alaric Watts, but their sum- 
mer time was nearly over and the chirping 
rapidly grew faint. The Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
styled “the Byron of poetesses,” was at the 
height of her popularity. A pure religious 
sentiment inspired the sacred hymns of 
Keble. Young Hallam had died, leaving 
material for a volume of literary remains; 
if he did not live to prove himself great, his 
memory was to be the cause of greatness in 
others, and is now as abiding as any fame 
which maturity could have brought him. 
Besides the comic verse of Hood, noticed 


| derived from the choicest poetry of every 
literature and time. . 
Il. 


THE cyclic aspect of a nation’s literary 
history has been so frequently observed that 
any reference to it involves a truism. The 
analogy between the courses through which 
the art of different countries advances and 
declines is no less thoroughly understood, 
The country whose round of being, in every 
department of effort, is most sharply defined 
to us, was Ancient Greece. The rise, splendor, 
and final decline of her imaginative litera- 
ture constitute the fullest paradigm of a na- 
tion’s literary existence and of the support. 
ing laws. I have more than once compared 
the recent British era to that active, critical, 
and learned Alexandrian period, which suc- 
ceeded to the three creative stages of Hel- 
lenic song. I have said that during this 
historical epoch the Hellenic spirit grew 
elaborately feeble ; what was once so easily 
creative became impotent, and at last en- 
| tirely died away. Study could not supply 

the force of nature. A formidable circle of 
acquirements must be formed before one 
could aspire to the title of an author. 
Verbal criticism was introduced ; researches 
were made into the Greek tongue ; antique 
and quaint words were sought for by the 
poets, and, to quote from Schoell, “they 
sought to hide their defects beneath singu- 
larity of idea, and novelty and extravagance 
of expression; while the bad taste of some 








in a previous chapter, other jingling trifles, 
like Barham’s “ Ingoldsby Legends,” a cross 
between Hood’s whimsicality and that of 
Peter Pindar, were much in vogue, and serve 
to illustrate the broad and very obvious | 
quality of the humor of the day. Lastly, | 
Praed, a sprightly and delicate genius, soon | 
to die and long to be affectionately lament- | 
ed, was restoring the lost art of writing 


society-verse, and, in a style even now mod- | 


ern and attractive, was lightly throwing off | 
stanzas neater than anything produced since 
the wit of Canning and the fancy of Tommy 
Moore. All this was light enough, and now 
seems to us to have betokened a shabby, 
profitless condition. From it, however, cer- 
tain elements were gradually to crystallize 
and to assume definite purpose and form. 
The influence of Wordsworth began to | 
deepen and widen; and erelong, under the 

lead of Tennyson, composite groups and 

schools were to arise, having clearer ideas | 
of poetry as an art, and adorning with the 
graces of a new culture studies after models | 


| these two refined eras. 
available for a consideration of the broader field now 


displayed itself in their choice of subjects 
still more than in their manner of treating 
| them.” 

In modern times, when more events are 
crowded into a decade than formerly oc- 
curred in a century, and when civilization 
ripens, mellows, and declines, only to repeat 
the process in successively briefer periods, 

| men do not count a decline in national lite- 
rature a symptom that the national glory is 
approaching its end. Still, more than one 
recurring cycle of English literature has its 
analogue in the entire course of that of An- 
cient Greece. And, when we come to the 
issue of supremacy in poetic creation, the 
| question arises whether Great Britain has 


| not recently been going through a period 


similar to the Alexandrian in other respects 
than the production of a fine idyllic poet.* 

* Some years ago, in a criticism of a few recent 
poets, the writer pointed out the analogy between 
The reference is here made 


under review. 
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It 1s difficult to estimate our own time, so 
insensibly does the judgment ally itself to 
the graces and culture in vogue. 
any well-edited selection from English minor 
poetry of the last thirty years, and our first 
thought is,—how full this is of poetry, or at 
east of poetic material! What refined sen- 
tment! what artistic skill! what elaborate 
metrical successes! From beginning to end, 
how very readable, high-toned, close, and 
subtle in thought! Here and there, also, 
poems are to be found of the veritable cast — 
simple, sensuous, passionate; but not so 
often as to give shape and color to the 
whole. With the same standard in view, 
one could not cull such a garland from the 
minor poetry of any portion of the last cen- 
tury; nor, indeed, from that of any interval 
later than the generation after Shakespeare, 
and earlier than the great revival, which 
numbered Burns, Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Keats among the leaders of an awakened 
chorus of natural English minstrelsy. 

That revival, in its minor and major 
aspects, was truly glorious and _ inspiring. 
he poets who sustained it were led, through 
the disgust following a hundred years of false 
and flippant art, and by something of an in- 
tellectual process, to seek again that full and 
limpid fountain of nature to which the Eliza- 
bethan singers resorted intuitively for their 
draughts. But the unconscious vigor of 
that early period was still more brave and 
immortal than its philosophical counterpart 
in our own century. Ah, those days of 
Elizabeth! of which Mrs. Browning said, in 
her exultant, womanly way,—that “ full were 
they of poets as the summer days are of 
bird. * * * * Never since the first 


nightingale brake voice in Eden arose such 
a jubilee-concert; never before nor since 
has such a crowd of true poets uttered true 


poetic speech in one day. * * * Why, 
acommon man, walking through the earth 
in those days, grew a poet by position.” 
Now, have freshness, synthetical art, and 
sustained imaginative power been the prom- 
inent endowments of the recent schools of 
British minor poets? For an 
must give attention to their blended or dis- 
tinctive voices, remembering that certain of 
the earliest groups have recruited their num- 


bers, and prolonged their vitality, through- | 


out the middle and even the latest divisions 
ft the period under review. 
Ill. 


THe tone of the first o1 these divisions 
upon the whole was suggested by Words- 


Take up | 


worth, while the poetic form had not yet 
lost the Georgian simplicity and profuse- 
ness. Filtered through the intervening 
period of which we have spoken, its elo- 
quence had grown tame, its simplicity some- 
what barren and prosaic. Still, both tone 
and form, continuing even to our day, are 
as readily distinguished, by the absence of 
elaborate adornment and of curious nicety 
of thought, from those of either the Tenny- 
sonian or the very latest school, as the 
water of the Mississippi from that of the 
Missouri for miles below their confluence. 
The poets of the group before us are not 
inaptly thought to constitute the Meditative 
School, characterized by seriousness, reflec- 
tion, earnestness, and, withal, by religious 
faith, or by impressive conscientious bewil- 
derment among the weighty problems of 
modern thought. 

The name of Hartley Coleridge here may 
be recalled. His poetry, slight in force and 
volume, yet relieved by half-tokens of his 
father’s sudden melody and passion, is cast 
in the mold and phrase of his father’s life- 
long friend. This mingled quality came by 
descent and early association. The younger 
Coleridge (whose beautiful child-picture by 
Wilkie adds a touching interest to his 
memoirs) inherited to the full the physical 
and psychological infirmities of the elder, 
with but a limited portion of that “rapt 
one’s” divine gift. The atmosphere of his 
boyhood was full of learning and idealism. 
He had great accomplishments, and had 
the poetic temperament, with all its weak- 
nesses and dangers, yet without a coequal 
faculty of reflection and expression. Hence 
the inevitable and pathetic tragedy of a 
groping, clouded life, sustained only by 
piteous resignation and faith. Several moral- 
istic poets date from this early period,— 
Mitford, Trench, Alford, and others of a like 
religious mood. Archbishop Trench’s work 
is careful and scholarly, marked by earnest- 
ness, and occasionally rises above a didactic 
level. Dean Alford’s consists largely of 





answer we | 


Wordsworthian sonnets, to which add a 
poem modeled upon “The Excursion ;” 
yet he has written a few sweet lyrics that 
may preserve his name. The devotional 
traits of these writers gave some of them a 
wider reading, in England and America, 
than their scanty measure of inspiration 
really deserved. Gradually they have fallen 
out of fashion, and again illustrate the truth 
that no ethical virtue will compensate us in 
art for dullness, didacticism, want of imagi- 
| native fire. Aubrey de Vere, a later disci- 
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ple of the Cumberland school, is of a differ- | 
ent type, and has shown versatility, taste, | 


and a more natural gift of song. This gen- 
tle poet and scholar, though hampered by 
too rigid adoption of Wordsworth’s theory, 
often has an attractive manner of his own. 
Criticised from the artistic point of view, a 
few studies after the antique seem very terse 
when compared with his other work. A 
late drama, “Alexander the Great,” has 
strength of language and construction. The 
earnestness and purity of his patriotic and 
religious verses give them exaltation, and, 
on the whole, the Irish have a right to be 
proud of this most spiritual of their poets,— 
one who, unlike Hartley Coleridge, has im- 
proved upon an inherited endowment. Re- 
turning on our course, we see in the verse 
of Thomas Burbidge another reflection of 
Wordsworth, but also something that re- 
minds us of the older English poets. As a 


whole, it is of middle quality, but so correct | 
and finished that it is no wonder the author | 
| simplicity and strength. 


never fulfilled the dangerous promise of his 
boyhood. He wasa school-fellow of Clough, 
and I am not aware that he ever published 


any volume subsequent to that by which | 


this note is suggested, and which bears the 
date of 1838. The relics of Sterling, the 
subject of Carlyle’s familiar memoir, like 


those of Hallam, do not of themselves ex- | 


hibit the full ground of the biographer’s 
devotion. The two names, nevertheless, 
have given occasion respectively for the 
most characteristic poem and the finest 
prose memorial of recent times. A few of 
Sterling’s minor lyrics, such as “ Mirabeau,” 


are eloquent, and, while defaced by conceits | 


and prosaic expressions, show flashes of 
imagination which brighten the even twilight 
of a meditative poet. Between the deaths 
of Sterling and Clough a long interval 
elapsed, yet there is a resemblance between 
them in temperament and mental cast. It 
may be said of Clough, as Carlyle said 
of Sterling, that he was “a remarkable 
soul, * * * * who, more than others, 
sensible to its influences, took intensely into 
him such tint and shape of feature as the 
world had to offer there and then; 
ing himself eagerly by whatsoever of noble 
presented itself.” It may be said of him, 
likewise, that in his writings and actions 


“there is for all true hearts, and especially | 


for young noble seekers, and strivers toward 
what is highest, a mirror in which some 
shadow of themselves and of their immeas- 
urably complex arena will profitably present 
itself. Here also is one encompassed and 


| within the affections of true men. 


| ences about him. 


| worth a thinker’s attention. 


| greatness ; 


fashion- | 


struggling even as they now are.” Clough 
must have been a rare and lovable spint, 
else he could never have so wrapped himself 
Though 
he did much as a poet, it is doubtful w hether 
his genius reached anything like a fair devel. 
opment. Intimate as he was with the Ten- 
nysons, his style, while often reflective, re- 
mained entirely his own. His fine original 
nature took no tinge of the prevailing influ- 
His free temperament 
and radical way of thought, with a manly 
disdain of all factitious advancement, made 
him a force even among the choice com- 
panions attached to his side; and he was 
valued as much for his character and for 
what he was able to do, as for the things he 
actually accomplished. There was nothing 


| second-rate in his nature, and his “ Bothie 
| of Tober-na-Vuolich,” 
| reader along less easily than the billowy 


which bears the 
hexameters of Kingsley, is charmingly faith- 
ful to its Highland theme, and has a Doric 
His shorter pieces 
are uneven in merit, but all suggestive and 
If he could 
have remained in the liberal American 
atmosphere, and have been spared his 
untimely taking-off, he might have come to 
but he is now no more, and with 
him departed a radical thinker and a living 
protest against the truckling expedients of 
the mode. 

The poetry of Lord Houghton is of a 
modern contemplative type, very pure, and 
often sweetly lyrical. Emotion and intellect 


| blend harmoniously in his delicate, suggest- 


ive verse, and a few of his songs—among 
which “I wandered by the _ brookside” 
at once recurs to the memory—have a 
deserved and lasting place in English an 
thology. This beloved writer has kept 
within his limitations. He has the sincere 
affection of men of letters, who all honor his 
free thought, his catholic taste, and his gen- 
erous devotion to authors and the literary 


| life. To the friend and biographer of Keats, 


the thoughtful patron of David Gray, and 


| the progressive enthusiast in poetry and art, 


I venture to pay this cordial tribute, know- 
ing that I but feebly repeat the sentiments 
of a multitude of authors on either side of 
the Atlantic. 

Dr. Newman has lightened the arduous 
labors and controversies of his distinguished 
career by the composition of many thought. 
ful hymns, imbued with the most devotional 
spirit of his faith. As representing the side 
of obedience to tradition these “ Verses of 
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Many Years” have their significance. At 
the opposite pole of theological feeling, 
Palgrave, just as earnest and sincere, seems 
to illustrate the laureate’s saying : 


“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


Nevertheless, in “ The Reign of Law,” one 
of his best and most characteristic pieces, 
he argues himself into a: reverential opti- 
mism, that seems, just now, to be the resting- 
place of the speculative religious mind. He 
may be said to represent the latest atti- 
tude of the meditative poets, and in this 
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school. The unconscious but uppermost 


| emotion of both is one of doubt and inde- 
| cision: a feeling, I have said, that they were 


born too late. They are awed and despond- 


| ent before the mysteries of life and nature. 
| As to art, their conviction is that somehow 


the glory and the dream have left our bust- 
ling generation for a long, long absence, and 
may not come again. Palgrave’s “ Reign 


| of Law,” after all, is but making the best of 


| highly poetical. 


dosely resembles Arnold, of whom I have | 
already spoken as the most conspicuous and | 


able modern leader of their school. 


Indeed, | 


there is scarcely a criticism which I have | 


made upon the one that will not apply to | 


the other. Palgrave, with less objective 
taste and rhythmical skill than are displayed 
in Arnold’s larger poems, is in his lyrics 
equally searching and philosophical, and 
occasionally shows evidence of a musical 
and more natural ear. The Biblical legends 
and narrative poems of Dr. Plumptre are 
simple, and somewhat like those of the 
American Willis, but didactic and of a kind 
going out of vogue. His hymns are much 
better, but it is as a classical translator that 
we find him at his best. Among the later 
religious poets Myers deserves notice for 
the feeling, careful finish, and poetic senti- 
ment of his longer pieces. A few of his 
quatrain-lyrics are exceedingly delicate ; his 
sonnets, more than respectable. From the 
resemblance of the artist Hamerton’s descrip- 
tive poetry to that of Wordsworth, I refer, 
in this place, to his volume, “ The Isles of 
Loch Awe, and Other Poems,” issued in 
1859. This dainty book, with its author's 
illustrations, is interesting as the production 
of one who has since achieved merited pop- 
warity both as an artist and prose author,— 
in either of which capacities he probably is 
more at home than if he had followed the 
at which gave vent to the enthusiasm of 
his younger days. He may, however, be 
called the tourist’s poet; his book is an 
excellent companion to one traveling north- 
ward; the poems, though lacking terseness 
and force, and written on a too obvious 
theory, are picturesque, and, as the author 
claimed for them in an appendix, “ coherent, 
and easily understood.” 

Regarding Palgrave and Arnold, then, as 
advanced members of the contemplative 
group, I renew the question concerning the 
freshness and creative instinct of this recent 





It reasons too closely to be 

The doubts and refined 
melancholy of his other poetry reflect the 
sentiment of the still more subtle Arnold, 
from whose writings many a passage such as 
this may be taken, to show a dissatisfaction 
with his mission and the time: 


a dark matter. 


“Who can see the green Earth any more 
As she was by the sources of Time? 
Who imagine her fields as they lay 
In the sunshine, unworn by the slew? 
Who thinks as they thought, 
The tribes who then lived on her breast, 

Her vigorous, primitive sons ? 


What Bard, 
At the height of his vision, can dream 
Of God, of the world, of the soul, 
With a plainness as near, 
As flashing as Moses felt, 
When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste? 
Can rise and obey 
The beck of the Spirit like him ? 
And we say that repose has fled 
Forever the course of the River of Time,’’ etc. 


Great or small, the meditative poets lack 
that elasticity which is imparted by a true 


| lyrical period,—whose very life is gladness, 


with song and art for an undoubting, blithe- 
some expression. The better class, thus 
sadly impressed, and believing it in vain to 
grasp at the skirts of the vanishing Muse, 
are impelled to substitute choice simu/acra, 
which culture and artifice can produce, for 
the simplicity, sensuousness, and passion, 
declared by Milton to be the elements of 
genuine poetry. They are what training 
has made them. Some of the lesser names 
were cherished by their readers, in a mild 


| and sterile time, for their domestic or relig- 


ious feeling,—very few really for their im- 
agination or art. At last even sentiment 
has failed to sustain them, and one by one 
they have been relegated to the ever-in- 
creasing collection of unread and rarely 
cited “ specimen” verse. 


IV. 
So active a literary period could not fail 
to develop, among its minor poets, singers 
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of a more fresh and genuine order. Here 
and there one may be discovered whose 
voice, however cultivated, has been less de- 
pendent upon culture, and more upon emo- 
tion and unstudied art. One of the finest 
of these, unquestionably, is Richard Hengist 
Horne, author of “Cosmo de’ Medici,” 
“Gregory the Seventh,” “The Death of 
Marlowe,” and “Orion.” I am not sure 
that in natural gift he is inferior to his most 
famous contemporaries. That he here re- 
ceives brief attention is due to the dispro- 
portion between the sum of his productions 
and the length of his career,—for he still is 
an occasional and eccentric contributor to 
letters. There is something Elizabethan in 
Horne’s writings, and no less in a restless 
love of adventure, which has borne him 
wandering and fighting around the world, 
and breaks out in the robust and virile, 
though uneven, character of his poems and 
plays. He has not only, it would seem, 
dreamed of life, but lived it. Taken to- 


gether, his poetry exhibits carelessness, want 
ef tact and wise method, but often the high- 
est beauty and power. A fine erratic genius, 
in temperament not unlike Beddoes and 
Landor, he has not properly utilized his 


birthright. His verse is not improved by a 
certain transcendentalism which pervaded 
the talk and writings of a set in which he 
used to move. Thus “Orion” was written 
with an allegorical purpose, which luckily 
did not prevent it from being one of the no- 
blest poems of our time; a complete, vigor- 
ous, highly imaginative effort in blank verse, 
rich with the antique imagery, yet modern 
in thought,—and full of passages that are 
not far removed from the majestic beauty 
of “Hyperion.” The author’s “ Ballad Ro- 
mances,” issued more lately, is not up to the 
level of his younger work. While it seems 
as if Horne’s life has been unfruitful, and 
that he failed—through what cause I know 
not—to conceive a definite purpose in art, 
and pursue it to the end, it must be remem- 
bered that a poet is subject to laws over 
which we have no control, and in his exter- 
nal relations is a law unto himself. I think 
we fairly may point to this one as another 
man of genius adversely affected by a period 
not suited to him, and not as one who in a 
dramatic era would be incapable of making 
any larger figure. He was the successor of 
Darley and Beddoes, and the prototype of 
Browning, but capable at his best of more 
finish and terseness than the last-named 
poet. In most of his productions that have 


reached me, amid much that is strange and | interfluent, swift. 





grotesque, I find little that .is sentimental or 
weak. 

Lord Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome” 
was a literary surprise, but its poetry is the 
rhythmical outflow of a vigorous and afflu. 
ent writer, given to splendor of diction and 
imagery in his flowing prose. He spoke 
once in verse, and unexpectedly. His 
themes were legendary, and suited to the 
author’s heroic cast, nor was Latinism ever 
more poetical than under his thoroughly 
sympathetic handling. I am aware that the 
lays are criticised as being stilted and 
false to the antique, but to me they have a 
charm, and to almost every healthy young 
mind are an immediate delight. Where in 
modern ballad-verse will you find more ring- 
ing stanzas, or more impetuous movement 
and action? Occasionally we have a noble 
epithet or image. Within his range—little 
as one who met him might have surmised 
it—Macaulay was a poet, and of the kind 
which Scott would have been first to honor. 
“ Horatius” and “Virginius,” among the 
Roman lays, and that resonant battle-cry 
of “Ivry,” have become, it would seem, a 
lasting portion of English verse. In the 
work of Professor Aytoun, similar in kind, 
but more varied, and upon Scottish themes, 
we also discern what wholesome and _note- 
worthy verse may be composed by a man 
who, if not a poet of high rank, is of too 
honest a breed to resort to unwonted styles, 
and to measures inconsonant with the Eng- 
lish tongue. The ballads of both himself 
and Macaulay rank among the worthiest of 
their class. Aytoun’s “ Execution of Mon- 
trose” is a fine production. In “ Bothwell,” 
his romantic poem in the meter and manner 
of Scott, he took a subject above his powers, 
which are at their best in the lyric before 
named. Canon Kingsley, as a poet, had a 
wider range. His “ Andromeda” is an admi- 
rable composition,—a poem laden with the 
Greek sensuousness, yet pure as crystal, and 
the best-sustained example of English hex- 
ameters produced up to the date of its com- 
position. It is a matter of indifference 
whether the measure bearing that name is 
akin to the antique model, for it became, in 
the hands of Professor Kingsley and Dr. 
Hawtrey (and of our own Longfellow and 
Howells), an effective and congenial form 
of English verse. The author of “ Androm- 
eda” repeated the error of ignoring such 
quantities as do obtain in our prosody, and 
relying upon accent alone; but his fine ear 
and command of words kept him musical, 
In “St. Maura,” and the 
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drama called “The Saint’s Tragedy,” the 
influence of Browning is perceptible. Kings- 
ley’s true poetic faculty is best expressed in 
various sounding lyrics for which he was 
popularly and justly esteemed. These are 
new, brimful of music, and national to the 
core. “The Sands o’ Dee,” “The Three 
Fishers,” and “The Last Buccaneer” are 
very beautiful: not studies, but a true ex- 
pression of the strong and tender English 
heart. 

Here we observe a suggestive fact. With 
few exceptions, the freshest and most inde- 
pendent poets of the middle division—those 
who seem to have been born and not made 
—have been, by profession and reputation, 
first, writers of prose; secondly, poets. 
Their verses appear to me, like their humor, 
“strength’s rich superfluity.” Look at Mac- 
aulay, Aytoun, and Arnold,—the first an 
historian and critic, the others essayists and 
college professors. Kingsley and Thackeray 
might have been dramatic poets in a differ- 
ent time and country, but accepted the ro- 


mance and novel as affording the most dra- | 
Walter Thorn- | 


matic methods of the day. 
bury is widely known by his prose volumes, 
but has composed some of the most fiery 
and rhythmical songs in the English tongue. 
His “ Ballads of the New World” are infe- 
rior to his “Songs of the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads,” and to his other lyrics of war 


and revolution in Great Britain and France, 


which are full of unstudied lyrical power. 
Some of these remind us of Browning’s 


“Cavalier Tunes;” but Browning may well | 
be proud of the pupil who wrote “The Sally | 
and “The Three Scars.” | 


, 


from Coventry’ 
He is hasty and careless, and sometimes 


coarse and extravagant; his pieces seem to | 
be struck off at a heat,—but what can be | 
better than “The Jester’s Sermon,” “ The | 


Old Grenadier’s Story,” and “La Trico- 
teuse”? How unique the “Jacobite Bal- 
lads” ! 
Water.” 
of the Protectorate, has a clash and clang 
not often resonant in these piping times: 


“Into the Devil tavern 

Three booted troopers strode, 

From spur to feather spotted and splashed 
With the mud of a winter road. 

In each of their cups they dropped a crust, 
And stared at the guests with a frown; 

Then drew their swords and roared, for a toast, 
*God send this Crum-well-down !’” 


I have a feeling that this author has not 
been fairly appreciated as a ballad-maker. 
Equally perfect of their sort are “The Ma- 


Read “The White Rose over the | 
“The Three Troopers,” a ballad | 





hogany-Tree,” “ The Ballad of Bouillabaise,” 
“The Age of Wisdom,” and “The End of 
the Play,”—all by the kindly hand of Thack- 
eray, which shall sweep the strings of melody 


| no more; yet their author was a satirist and 
novel-writer, never a professed poet. 


Nor 
can one read the collection made, late in 
life, by Doyle, another Oxford professor, of 
his occasional verse, without thinking that 
“The Return of the Guards,” “The Old 
Cavalier,” “The Private of the Buffs,” and 
other soldierly ballads, are the modest effu- 


| sions of a natural lyrist, who probably has 


felt no great encouragement to perfect a 
lyrical gift that has been crowded out of 
fashion by the manner of the latter-day 


| school. 


The success of these unpgetentious singers 


| again illustrates the statement that sfonta- 


neity is an essential principle of the art. 


| The poet should carol like the bird : 


“He knows not why nor whence he sings, 
Nor whither goes his warbled song; 
As Joy itself delights in joy, 
His soul finds strength in its employ, 
And grows by utterance strong.” 


The songs of minstrels in the early heroic 
ages display the elasticity of national youth. 
When verses were recited, not written, 


a pseudo-poet must have found few list- 


eners. In a more cultivated stage, poetry 
should have all this unconscious freshness, 
refined and harmonized with the thought 
and finish of the day. 

v. 

Many of the novelists have written verse, 
but usually, with the foregoing exceptions, 
by a professional effort rather than a born 
gift. The Bronté sisters began as rhym- 
sters, but quickly found their true field. Mrs. 
Craik has composed tender stanzas resem- 
bling those of Miss Procter, and mostly of a 
grave and pleasing kind. George Eliot’s 
metrical work has special interest, coming 
from a woman acknowledged to be, in her 
realistic yet imaginative prose, at the head 
of living female writers. She has brought 
all her energies to bear, first upon the con- 
struction of a drama, which was only a 
succces a’ estime, and recently upon a new 
volume containing “ The Legend of Jubal” 
and other poems. ‘The result shows plainly 
that Mrs. Lewes, though possessed of great 
intellect and sensibility, is not, in respect to 
metrical expression, a poet. Nor has she a 
full conception of the simple strength and 
melody of English verse, her polysyllabic 
language, noticeable in the moralizing pas- 
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sages of “ Middlemarch,” being very inef- 
fective in her poems. That wealth of 
thought which atones for all her deficiencies 


in prose does not seem to be at her com- | 


’ 


mand in poetry. “The Spanish Gypsy’ 
reads like a second-rate production of the 
Byronic school. “The Legend of Jubal” 
and “ How Lisa loved the King” suffer by 
comparison with the narrative poems, in 
rhymed pentameter, of Morris, Longfellow, 
or Stoddard. A little poem in blank verse, 
entitled ““O may I join the choir invisible!” 
and setting forth her conception of the “ re- 
ligion of humanity,” is worth all the rest of 
her poetry, for it is the outburst of an ex- 
alted soul, foregoing personal immortality 
and compensated by a vision of the growth 
and happiness of ghe human race. 

Bulwer was another novelist-poet, and one 
of the most persistent. During middle age 
he renewed the efforts made in his youth to 
obtain for his metrical writings a recognition 
always accorded to his ingenious and varied 
prose romance ; but whatever he did in verse 
was the result of deliberate intellect and cul- 
ture. The fire was not in him, and his 
measures do not give out heat and light. 
His shorter lyrics never have the true ring; 
his translations are somewhat rough and 
pedantic; his satires were often in poor 
taste, and brought him no great profit ; his 
serio-comic legendary poem of “ King Ar- 


thur” is a monument of industry, but never | 


was labor more hopelessly thrown away. In 


| 
| 
| 





dramas like “ Richelieu” and “ Cromwell” | 
he was more successful ; they contain pas- | 


sages which are wise, eloquent, and effective, | 


though rarely giving out the subtile aroma | 


which comes from the essential poetic prin- 
ciple. Yet Bulwer had an honest love for 
the beautiful and sublime, and his futile effort 
to express it was almost pathetic. 

Many of his odes and translations were 
contributed, I think, to 
Magazine.” 


about the serials of his time. 
Blackwood writers, Moir, Aird,—a Scotsman 
of some imagination and fervor,—Simmons, 


* Blackwood’s | 
This suggests mention of the | 
ephemeral groups of lyrists that gathered 
Among the 





and a few greater or lesser lights, are still | 


remembered. “ Bentley’s” was the mouth- 


piece of a rollicking set of pedantic and witty | 


rhymsters, from whose diversions a book 
of common ballads has been compiled. 
“ Fraser’s,” “The Dublin University,” and 
other magazines, attracted each its own staff 
of verse-makers, besides receiving the fre- 
quent assistance of poets of wide repute. I 
may say that throughout the period much 


| 
| 
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creditable verse has been produced by stu- 
dious men who have given poetry the second 
place as a vocation, Among recent pro- 
ductions of this class, the historical drama 
of “Hannibal” by ‘Professor Nichol, of 
Glasgow, may be taken as a type and a fair 
example. 

With respect to poetry, as to prose, the 
coarser and less discriminating appetite is 
the more widely diffused. Create a popular 
taste for reading, and an inferior article 
comes to satisfy it, by the law of supply and 
demand. Hence the enormous circulation 
of didactic artificial measures, adjusted to the 
moral and intellectual levels of commonplace, 
like those of Hervey, Tupper, and Robert 
Montgomery ; while other poets of the early 
and middle divisions, who had sparks of 
genius in them, but who could not adapt 
themselves to either the select or popular 
markets of their time, found the struggle too 
hard for them, and have passed out of gen- 
eral sight and mind. At the very begin- 
ning of the period Thomas Wade gave 
promise of something fine. A copy of his 
“ Mundi et Cordis” lies before me, dated 
1835. It is marked with the extravagance 
and turgidity which soon after broke out 
among the rhapsodists, yet shows plainly 
the sensitiveness and passion of the poet. 
The contents are in sympathy with, and like, 
the early work of Shelley, and various poems 
are of a democratic, liberal stripe, inspired by 
the struggle then commencing over Europe. 
As long ago as 1837 Alfred Domett was 
contributing lyrics to “ Blackwood” which 
justly won the favor of the burly editor. 
From a young poet who could throw off a 
glee like “ Hence, rude Winter, crabbed old 
fellow!” or “ All who’ve known each other 
long,” his friends had a right to expect a 
brilliant future. But he was an insatiable 
wanderer, and could “ not rest from travel.” 
His productions were dated from every por- 
tion of the globe ; finally he disappeared alto- 
gether, and ceased to be heard from, but his 
memory was kept green by Browning’s 
nervous characterization of him,—*‘ What’s 
become of Waring?” After three decades 
the question is answered, and our vagrant 
bard returns from Australia with a long 
South Sea idyl, “ Ranolf and Amohia,”—a 
poem justly praised by Browning for varied 
beauty and power, but charged with the 
diffuseness, transcendentalism, defects of art 
and action, that were current among Dom- 
ett’s radical brethren so many years ago. 
The world has gone by him. The lyrics otf 
his youth, and chiefly a beautiful “ Christmas 
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Hymn,” are, after all, the best fruits, as they | tial nature of the song, as distinguished from 


were the first, of his long and restless life. 
But doubtless the life itself has been a full 
compensation. There also was Scott, who 
wrote “ The Year of the World,” a poem 
commended by our Concord Brahmin for 
its faithful utilization of the Hindoo myth- 
ology. The author, a distinguished painter 
and critic, is now one of the highest authori- 
ties upon matters pertaining to the arts of 
design.* There were women too; among 
them, Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, author of 
remembered hymns, and of that forgotten 
drama of “ Vivia Perpetua,” a creature whose 
beauty and enthusiasm drew around her the 
flower of the liberal party; the friend of 
Hunt and Carlyle and W. J. Fox, and of 
Browning in his eager youth. Ofmany such 
as these, in whom the lyrical aspiration was 
checked by too profuse admixture with a 
passion for affairs, for active life, for arts of 
design, or for some ardent cause to which 
they became devoted, or who failed, through 
extreme sensibility, to be calm among the 
turbid elements about them,—of such it may 
be asked, where are they and their produc- 
tions, except in the tender memory and 
honor of their early comrades and friends ? 
Art is a jealous mistress: she demands life, 
worship, tact, the devotion of our highest 
faculties ; and he who refuses all of this and 
more never can be, first, and above his other 
attributes, an eminent or in any sense a 
tue and consecrated poet. 


Vi. 


WE come to a brood of minstrels scattered 
numerously as birds over the meadows of 
England, the rye-fields of Scotland, and the 
green Irish hills. They are of a kind which 





i any active poetic era it is a pleasure to | 


regard. They make no claims to eminence. 


Their work, however, though it may be faulty | 


and uneven, has the charm of freshness, and 
comes from the heart. The common people 
must have songs; and the children of a 
generation that had found pleasure in the 
mes of Moore and Haynes Bayley have 
not been without their simple warblers. One 


f the most lovable and natural has but | 


ately passed away: Lover, a versatile artist, 
litheful humorist and poet. In writing of 
Barry Cornwall I have referred to the essen- 


_* William Bell Scott has now collected his miscel- 
taneous ballads, studies from nature, etc.—many of 
them written years ago—in a volume to which his 
own etchings, and those of Alma Tadema, give addi- 


tonal beauty. 


that of the lyric, and in Lover’s melodies the 
former is to be found. The office of such 
men is to give pleasure in the household, 
and even if they are not long to be held of 
account (though no one can safely predict 
how this shall be), they gain a prompt re- 
ward in the affection of their living country- 
men. We find spontaneity, also, in the 
rhymes of Allingham, whose “ Mary Don- 
nelly” and “The Fairies” have that intuitive 
grace called quality——a grace which no 
amount of artifice can ever hope to produce, 
and for whose absence mere talent can never 
compensate us. The ballads of Miss Down- 
ing, J. F. Waller, and MacCarthy, all have 
displayed traces of the same charm; the 
last-named lyrist, a man of much culture and 
literary ability, has produced still more at- 
tractive work of another kind. Bennett, 
within his bounds, is a true poet, who not 
only has composed many lovely songs, but 
has been successful in more thoughtful 
efforts. A few of his poems upon infancy 
and childhood are sweetly and simply turned. 
Dr. Mackay, in the course of a long and 
prolific career, has furnished many good 
songs. Some of his studied productions 
have merit, but his proper gift is confined to 
lyrical work. Among the remaining Scot- 
tish and English song-makers, Eliza Cook, 
the Howitts, Gilfillan, and Swain, probably 
have had the widest recognition ; all have 
been simple, and often homely, warblers, 
having their use in fostering the tender piety 
of household life. Miller, a mild and amia- 
ble poet, resembling the Howitts in his love 
for nature, wrote correct and quiet verse 
thirty years ago, and was more noticeable 
for his rural and descriptive measures than 
for a few conventional songs. 

It will be observed that, as in earlier years, 
the most characteristic and impressive songs 
are of Irish and Scottish production; and, 
indeed, lyrical genius is a special gift of the 
warm-hearted, impulsive Celtic race. Na- 
tions die singing, and Ireland has been a 
land of song—of melodies suggested by the 
political distress of a beautiful and unfortu- 
nate country, by the poverty that has en- 
forced emigration and brought pathos to 


| every family, and by the traditional loves, 


| 


hates, fears, that are a second nature to the 
humble peasant. All Irish art is faulty and 
irregular, but often its faults are endearing, 
and in its discords there is sweet sound. 
That was a significant chorus which broke 
out during the prosperous times of “The 
Nation,” thirty years ago, and there was 
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more than one tuneful voice among the 
patriotic contributors to the Dublin news- 
paper press. Griffin and Banim, novelists 
and poets, flourished at a somewhat earlier 
date, and did much to revive the Irish 
poetical spirit. Read Banim’s “ Soggarth 
Aroon ;” in fact, examine the mass of poetry, 
old and recent, collected in Hayes’s “ Bal- 
lads,” with all its poverty and riches, and, 
amid a great amount of rubbish, we find 
many genuine folk-songs, brimming with 
emotion and natural poetic fire. Certain 
ballads of Lady Dufferin, and such a lyric 
as McGee's “ Irish Wife,” are not speedily 
forgotten. Among the most prominent of 
the song-makers were the group to which I 
have referred—Ingram, Davis, Duffy, Kee- 
gan, McGee, Linton (the English Liberal), 
Mrs. Varian, Lady Wilde, and others, not 
forgetting Mangan, in some respects the 
most original of all. 
truthfully represented the popular feeling of 
their own day. 
will be the study of some future Macaulay, 
and are of the kind that both makes and 
illustrates national history. Their object was 
not art; some of their rhymes are poor 
indeed ; but they fairly belong to that class 
of which Fletcher of Saltoun wrote: “Ifa 
man were permitted to make all the ballads, 


These political rhymers | 
| pseudonym of “ Spartacus,” and of whom | 
Their songs and ballads | 





he need not care who should make the laws 
of a nation.” 

Here, too, we may say a word of a con- 
temporary tribe of English democratic poets, 


| many of them springing from the people, 


who kept up such an alarum during the 
Chartist agitation. After Thom, the “ In. 
verury poet,” who mostly confined himself 
to dialect and genre verses, and young Nicoll, 
who, at the beginning of our period, strayed 
from Scotland down to Leeds, and poured 
out stirring liberal lyrics during the few 
months left to him—after these we come to 
the bards of Chartism itself. This movement 
lasted from 1836 to 1850, and had a distinct 
school of its own. There was Cooper, known 
as “the Chartist poet.” Linton, afterward 
to become so eminent as an artist and en- 
graver, was equally prolific and more poet 
ical—a born reformer, who relieved his 
eager spirit by incessant poetizing over the 


shall have occasion to speak again. Eben- 
ezer Jones was another Chartist rhymer, 
but also composed erotic verse; a man 
of considerable talent, who died young. 
These men and their associates were 
greatly in earnest as agitators, and often t 
the injury of their position as artists and 
poets. 


( To be concluded next month.) 


AFTER READING 


“MORITURI SALUTAMUS.” 


“Ve, against whose familiar names not yet 


The 


atal asterisk of death is set.” 


Be that sad year, O poet, very far 
That proves thee mortal by the little star. 
Yet since thy thoughts live daily in our own, 


And leaves no heart to weep or smile alone, 
Since they are rooted in our souls, and so 


Will live forever, whither those shall go, 
Though some late asterisk may mark thy name, 
It never will be set against thy fame! 

For the world’s fervent love and praise of thee 
Have starred it first with immortality. 
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THE COLD SNAP. 


In the extremes of winter and summer, | 
| peculiar high-stepping trot of persons who 


when the weather is either extraordinarily 


cold or hot, I confess to experiencing a | 
peculiar sense of helplessness and vague | 


uneasiness. I have a feeling that a trifling 


additional rise or fall of temperature, such | 
| post-office. 


as might be caused by any slight hitch in 


the machinery of the universe, would quite | 
To be 


crowd mankind out of existence. 
sure, the hitch never has occurred, but what 
if it should? Conscious that I have about 
reached the limit of my own endurance, the 
thought of the bare contingency is unpleas- 
ant enough to cause a feeling of relief, not 
altogether physical, when the rising or fall- 


ing mercury begins to turn. The conscious- | 
ness how wholly by sufferance it is that man | 
exists at all on the earth, is rather forcibly | 
| that were banked up around the horizon! 


borne in upon the mind at such times. The 
spaces above and below zero are indefinite. 

I have to take my vacations as the fluct- 
uations of a rather exacting business permit, 
and so it happened that I was, with my 
wife, passing a fortnight in the coldest part 
of winter at the family homestead in New 
England. The ten previous days had been 
very cold, and the cold had “ got into the 
house,” which means that it had so pene- 
trated and chilled the very walls and tim- 


bers, that a cold day now took hold of us | 
| latter being my younger brothers, arrived 


as it had not earlier in the season. Finally 
there came a day that was colder than any 
before it. The credit of discovering and 
first asserting that it was the coldest day of 
the season is due to myself—no slight dis- 
tinction in the country, where the weather 
is always a more prominent topic than in 
the city, and the weather-wise are accord- 
ingly esteemed. Every one hastened to 
corroborate this verdict with some piece of 
evidence. Mother said that the frost had 
not gone off the kitchen window nearest the 
stove in all the day, and that wasa sign. The 
sleighs and sledges as they went by in the 
road creaked on the snow, so that we heard 
them through the double windows, and that 
was a sign; while the teamsters swung their 
benumbed arms like the sails of a wind-mill 
to keep up the circulation, and the frozen 
vapor puffed out from the horses’ nostrils in 
a manner reminding one of the snorting 
coursers in sensational pictures. The school- 
boys on their way from school did not stop 
to play, and that was a sign. No women 
had been seen on the street since noon. 








Young men, as they hurried past on the 


have their hands over their ears, looked 
strangely antiquated with their mustaches 
and beards all grizzled with the frost. 
Toward dusk I took a short run to the 
I was well wrapped up, but 
that did not prevent me from having very 
singular sensations before I got home. The 
air, as I stepped out from cover, did not 
seem like air at all, but like some almost 
solid medium whose impact was like a blow. 
It went right through my overcoat at the 


| first assault, and nosed about hungrily for 


my little spark of vital heat. A strong wind 
with the flavor of glaciers was blowing 
straight from the pole. How inexpressibly 
bleak was the aspect of the leaden clouds 


I shivered as I looked at the sullen masses. 


| The houses seemed little citadels against 


the sky. I had not taken fifty steps before 
my face stiffened into a sort of mask, so 
that it hurt me to move the facial muscles. I 
came home on an undignified run, experi- 
encing a lively sense of the inadequacy of 
two hands to protect two ears and a nose. 
Did the Creator intend man to inhabit high 
latitudes ? 

At nightfall father, Bill, and Jim, the two 


from their offices, each in succession declar- 
ing, with many “ whews” and “ ughs,” that it 
was by all odds the coldest night yet. Un- 
deniably we all felt proud of it too. A spir- 
ited man rather welcomes ten or fifteen 
degrees extra, if so be they make the tem- 
perature superlatively low; while he would 
very likely grumble at a much less positive 
chilliness, coupled with the disheartening 
feeling that he was enduring nothing extra- 
ordinary. The general exaltation of spirit 
and suspension of the conventionalities for 
the time being, which an extraordinarily hot 
or cold snap produces in a community, espe- 
cially in the country, is noteworthy. Dur- 
ing that run of mine to the post-office every 
man I met grinned confidentially, as if to 
say, “ We're hearty fellows to stand it as we 
do.” We regarded each other with an 
increase of mutual respect. That sense of 
fellowship which springs up between those 
associated in an emergency seemed to dis- 
pense with ordinary formalities, and neigh- 
bors with whom I had not a bowing ac- 
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quaintance fairly beamed on me as we | will never be able to get warm again, and 


passed. 

After tea, Ella (Ella was a sister) got the 
evening paper out of somebody’s overcoat, 
and was running it over in the dainty, skim- 
ming fashion peculiar to the gentler sex 
when favoring the press with their attention. 
It reminds one of sea-birds skimming the 
water, and anon diving for a tidbit. She 
read aloud: “ Old Prob. reports another cold 
wave on the way East. It will probably 
reach the New England States this even- 
ing. The thermometers along its course 
range from 40° below zero at Fort Laramie, 
to 38° in Omaha, 31° in Chicago, and 30° in 
Cleveland. Numerous cases of death by 
freezing are reported. Our readers will do 
well to put an extra shovelful on the furnace 
overnight.” 

“ Don’t forget that, Jim,” said father. 

A gentleman friend called to take Ella 
out to a concert or something of the sort. 
Her mother was for having her give it up 
on account of the cold. But it so happens 
that young people, who, having life before 
them, can much better afford than their elders 
to forego particular pleasures, are much less 
resigned to doing so. The matter was com- 
promised by piling so many wraps upon her 
that she protested it was like being put to 
bed. But, before they had been gone fif- 
teen minutes they were back again, half- 
frozen. It had proved so shockingly cold 
they had not dared to keep on, and per- 
suaded themselves accordingly that the en- 
tertainment had probably been postponed. 
The streets were entirely deserted ; not even 
a policeman was visible, and the chilled gas 
in the street lamps gave but a dull light. 

Ella proposed to give us our regular even- 
ing treat of music, but found the corner of 
the room where the melodeon stood too 
cold. Generally the room is warm in every 
part, and Jim got upbraided for keeping a 
poor fire. But he succeeded in proving that 
it was better than common; the weather 
was the matter. As the evening wore on, 
the members of the family gradually edged 
around the register, finally radiating from it 
as a center like the spokes of a wheel, of 


’ 


which the collected feet of the group made | 


the hub. 

My wife is from the Southern States and 
the huge cold of the North had been a new 
and rather terrifying experience to her. She 
had been growing nervous all the evening 
as the signs and portents of the weather ac- 
cumulated. She was really half frightened. 

“ Aren’t you afraid it will get so cold it 





then what would become of us ?” she asked, 

Of course we laughed at her, but I think 
her fears infected me with a slight vague 
anxiety as the evidences of extraordinary and 
still increasing cold went on multiplying. | 
had so far gotten over my bravado earlier 
in the evening that I should have been 
secretly relieved if the thermometer had 
taken a turn. 

At length, one by one, the members of 
the family, with an anticipatory shiver over 
the register, went to their rooms and were 
doubtless in bed in the shortest possible 
time, and I fear without saying their pray- 
ers. Finally, my wife suggested that we had 
better go before we got too cold to do so. 

The bedroom was shockingly cold. Going 
to bed is a test of character. I pride my- 
self on the fact that generally, even when 
my room is cold, I can, with steady nerve 


| and resolute hand, remove the last habili- 


ment, and without undignified precipitation 
reach for and indue the nocturnal garment. 
I admit, however, that on this occasion I 
gave way to a weak irresolution at the crit- 
ical instant and shivered for some moments 
in constantly increasing demoralization, be- 
fore I could make up my mind to the final 
change. Then ensued the slow and gradual 
conquest of the frozen bed to a tolerable 
warmth, a result attained only by clever 
strategic combinations of bed-clothes and the 
most methodical policy. As I lay awake, I 
heard the sides of the house crack in the 
cold. “What,” said I to myself with a 
shiver, “should I do if anything happened 
that required me to get up and dress again?” 
It seemed to me I should be capable of let- 
ting a man die in the next room for need of 
succor. Being of an imaginative tempera- 
ment, not to feel prepared for possible con- 
tingencies is for me to feel guilty and mis- 
erable. The last thing I remember be- 
fore dropping off to sleep was solemnly 
promising my wife never to trust ourselves 
North another winter. I then fell asleep 
and dreamed of the ineffable cold of the 
inter-stellar spaces, which the scientific peo- 
ple talk about. 

The next thing I was sensible of was a 
feeling of the most utter discomfort I ever 
experienced. My whole body had become 
gradually chilled through. 1 could feel the 
flesh rising in goose pimples at every move- 
ment. What has happened? was my first 
thought. The bed-clothes were all there, 
four inches of them, and to find myself 
shivering under such a pile seemed a re- 
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THE COLD SNAP. 


yersal of the laws of nature. Shivering is 
an unpleasant operation at best and at 
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Soon after our arrival there was a fumbling 


| at the door, and the two Irish girls, who 


priefest; but, when one has shivered till the | 


flesh is lame, and every quiver is a racking, 
aching pain, that is something quite differ- 
ent from any ordinary shivering. My wife 
was awake and in the same condition. What 
did I ever bring her to this terrible country 
for? She had been lying as still as possible 
for an hour or so, waiting till she should die 


| pinched faces. 


help mother keep house, put in their blue, 
They scarcely waited an 


| invitation to come up to the register. 


orsomething; and feeling that if she stirred | 


she should freeze, as water near the freezing 
point crystallizes when agitated. She said 
that when I had disturbed the clothes by 
any movement, she had felt like hating me. 
We were both almost scared, it must be 
confessed. Such an experience had never 
been ours before. In voices muffled by the 
bed-clothes we held dismal confab, and 
concluded that we must make our way to 
the sitting-room and get over the register. 


I have had my share of unpleasant duties | 


to face in my life. I remember how I felt 
at Spottsylvania when I stepped up and out 
from behind a breastwork of fence rails over 
which the bullets were whistling like hail- 
stones, to charge the enemy. Worse still, I 
remember how I felt at one or two public 


banquets when I rose from my seat to reply 
to a toast and to meet the gaze of a hun- 
dred expectant faces with an overpowering 
consciousness of looking like a fool, and of 
total inability to do or say anything which 


would not justify the presumption. But 


never did an act of my life call for so much | 
of sheer will-power as stepping out of that | 


comfortless bed into that freezing room. It 
isa general rule in getting up winter morn- 
ings that the air never proves so cold as was 
anticipated while lying warm in bed. But 
it did this time, probably because my sys- 
tem was deprived of all elasticity and power 
of reaction by being so thoroughly chilled. 
Hastily donning in the dark what was ab- 
solutely necessary, my poor wife and myself, 


The room was but dimly lighted, for the 
gas, affected by the fearful chill, was flow- 
ing slowly and threatened to go out. The 
gloom added to the depressing effect of 
our strange situation. Little was said. The 
actual occurrence of strange and unheard- 
of events excites very much less wonder- 


| ment than the account of them written or 


rehearsed. Indeed, the feeling of surprise 
often seems wholly left out of the mental 
experience of those who undergo or behold 
the most prodigious catastrophes. The 
sensibility to the marvelous is the one of our 
faculties which is, perhaps, the soonest ex- 
hausted by a strain. Human nature takes 
naturally to miracles, after all. “ What can 
it mean?” was the inquiry a dozen times 


| on the lips of each one of us, but beyond 


that, I recall little that was said. Bill, who 
was the joker of the family, had essayed a 
jest or two at first on our strange predica- 
ment, but they had been poorly received. 
The discomfort was too serious, and the ex- 
traordinary nature of the visitation filled 
every mind with nameless forebodings and 
a great unformed fear. 

We asked each other if our neighbors 
were all in the same plight with ourselves. 
They must be, of course, and many of them 
far less prepared to meet it. There might 
be whole families in the last extremity of 
cold right about us. I went to the window, 


| and with my knife scraped away the nme 


| gray light was on the landscape. 


| of frost, an eighth of an inch thick, which 


A whitish- 
Every 


obscured it, till I could see out. 


| object seemed still, with a quite peculiar 


with chattering teeth and prickly bodies, the | 


most thoroughly demoralized couple in his- 

tory, ran down-stairs to the sitting-room. 
Much to our surprise, we found the gas 

lighted and the ofher members of the family 


| crowded below. 
| no smoke at all. 


already gathered there, huddling over the | 


register. I felt a sinking at the heart as I 
marked the strained, anxious look on each 
face, a look that asked what strange thing 
had come upon us. They had been there, 
they said, for some time. Ella, Jim, and 
Bill, who slept alone, had been the first to 
leave their beds. Then father and mother, 
and finally my wife and I, had followed. 


stillness that might be called intense. From 
the chimneys of some of the houses around, 
thick columns of smoke and sparks were 
pouring, showing that the fires were being 
Other chimneys showed 

Here and there a dull 
light shone from a window. There was no 
other sign of life anywhere. The streets 
were absolutely empty. No one suggested 
trying to communicate with other houses. 


| This was a plight in which human concourse 


could avail nothing. 

After piling all the coal on the furnace it 
would hold, the volume of heat nsing from 
the register was such as to singe the clothes 
of those over it, while those waiting their 
turn were shivering a few feet off. The 
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men of course yielded the nearest places to 


the women, and, as we walked briskly up | 
| something terribly inhuman about the cold, 


and down in the room, the frost gathered on 
our mustaches. 
would bring relief, but none of us fully be- 
lieved it, for the strange experience we were 
enduring appeared to imply a suspension of 
the ordinary course of nature. 

A number of cats and dogs, driven from 
their accustomed haunts by the intense cold, 
had gathered under the windows, and there 
piteously moaned and whined for entrance. 

Swiftly it grew colder. The iron casing 
of the register was cold in spite of the vol- 
ume of heat pouring through it. Every 
point or surface of metal in the room was 
covered with a thick coating of frost. The 
frost even settled upon a few filaments of 
cobweb in the corners of the room which 
had escaped the housemaid’s broom, and 
which now shone like hidden sins in the day 
of judgment. The door-knob, mop-boards, 
and wooden casings of the room glistened. 
We were so chilled that woolen was as cold 
to the touch as wood oriron. There being 
no more any heat in our bodies, the non- 


conducting quality of a substance was no | 


appreciable advantage. To avoid the 
greater cold near the floor, several of our 
number got upon the tables, presenting, with 


their feet tucked under them, an aspect that | 


would have been sufficiently laughable under 
other circumstances. But, as a rule, fun 
does not survive the freezing point. Every 
few moments the beams of the house snap- 
ped like the timbers of a straining ship, and 
at intervals the frozen ground cracked with 


a noise like cannon,—the hyperborean earth- | 


quake. 


A ruddy light shone against the windows. | 


Bill went and rubbed away the ice. A 
neighbor’s house was burning. 
of those whose chimneys were vomiting forth 


sparks when I had looked out before. There | 


was promise of an extensive conflagration. 
Nobody appeared in the streets, and, as 
there were intervening houses, we could not 
see what became of the inmates. 


less a mark of the already stupefying effect 
of the cold. Even our voices had become 
weak and altered. 


The cold is a sad enemy to beauty. My 


poor wife and Ella, with their pinched faces, | 


strained, aching expression, red, rheumy 
eyes and noses, and blue or pallid cheeks, 
were sad parodies on their comely selves. 
Other forces of nature have in them some- 


The morning, we said, | 





It was one | 
| down Milton’s Satan. 


The very 
slight interest which this threatening con- | 
flagration aroused in our minds was doubt- | 


thing the spirit of man can sympathize with, 
as the wind, the waves, the sun ; but there js 


I can imagine it as a congenial principle 
brooding over the face of chaos in the zons 
before light was. 

Hours had passed, it might have been 
years, when father said, “ Let us pray.” He 
knelt down, and we all mechanically fol. 
lowed his example, as from childhood up 
we had done at morning and evening. Ever 
before, the act had seemed merely a fit and 
graceful ceremony, from which no one had 
expected anything in particular to follow, or 
had experienced aught save the placid re. 
action that commonly results from a devo- 
tional act. But now the meaning so long 
latent became eloquent. The morning and 
evening ceremony became the sole resource 
in an imminent and fearful emergency. 
There was a familiar strangeness about the 
act under these circumstances, which touched 
us all. With me, as with most, something 
of the feeling implied in the adage, “ Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt,” had impaired my 
faith in the practical efficacy of prayer. 
How could extraordinary results be expected 
from so common an instrumentality, and 
especially from so ordinary and every-day a 
thing as family prayer? Our faith in the 
present instance was also not a little lessened 
by the peculiar nature of the visitation. In 
any ordinary emergency God might help 
us, but we had a sort of dim apprehension 
that even He could not do anything in such 
weather. So far as humbleness was con- 
cerned, there was no lack of that. There 
are some inflictions which, although terrible, 
are capable of stirring in haughty human 
hearts a rebellious indignation. But to cold 
succumb soul and mind. It has always 
seemed to me that cold would have broken 
I felt as if I could 
grovel to be vouchsafed a moment’s immu- 
nity from the gripe of the savage frost. 

Owing to the sustaining power there is in 
habit, the participation in family devotions 
proved strengthening to us all. In emer- 
gencies, we get back from our habits the 
mental and moral vigor that first went to 
their formation, and has since remained 
interest. 

It is not the strongest who succumb first 
to cold, as was strikingly proved in our ex- 
perience. The prostration of the faculties 
may be long postponed by the power of the 
will. All assaults on human nature, whether 
of cold, exhaustion, terror, or any other 
kind, respect the dignity of the mind, and 
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await its capitulation before finally storming | ounce of food is worth a pound of blankets. 


the stronghold of life. I am as strong in 
physique as men average, but I gave out 
before my mother. The voices of mother 


and Bill, as they took counsel for our salva- | 
|-munched our morsels, or warmed the frozen 


tion, fell on my ears like an idle sound. This 
was the crisis of the night. 

The next thing I knew, Bill was urging us 
to eat some beefsteak and bread. The for- 
mer, I afterward learned, he had got out of 
the pantry and cooked over the furnace fire. 
It was about five o’clock, and we had eaten 
nothing for nearly twelve hours. The gen- 
eral exhaustion of our powers had prevented 
a natural appetite from making itself felt, 
but mother had suggested that we should try 
food, and it saved us. It was still fearfully 
cold, but the danger was gone as soon as we 
felt the reviving effect of the food. An 





Trying to warm the body from the outside 
is working at a tremendous disadvantage. 
It was a strange picnic, as, perched on chairs 
and tables in the dimly lighted room, we 


bread over the register. After this, some 
of us got a little sleep. 

I shall never forget my sensations when, at 
last, I looked out at the eastern window and 


| saw the rising sun. The effect was indeed 


peculiarly splendid, for the air was full of 
particles of ice, and the sun had the effect 
of shining through a mist of diamond dust. 
Bill had dosed us with whisky, and perhaps 
it had got into our heads, for I shouted, and 
my wife cried. It was at the end of the 
weary night, like the first sight of our coun- 
try’s flag when returning from a foreign world. 


a 
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BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


[A part of an historical speech at the Phi Beta Kappa dinner at Cambridge, July 1, 187s. | 


[ saw her scan her sacred scroll, 

[ heard her read her record roll 

Of men who wrought to win the right, 
Of men who fought and died in fight, 
When now a hundred years by-gone, 
The day she welcomed Washington, 
She showed to him her boys and men, 
And told him of their duty then. 


“Here are the beardless boys I sent, 
And whispered to them my intent 
To free a struggling continent. 
The marks upon this scroll will show 
Their word a hundred years ago.” 


“Otis’’—no lesser death was given 

To him than by a bolt from heaven! 

“Quincy ”’—he died before he heard 

The echo of his thunder word. 

“And these were stripling lads whom I 
Sent out to speak a nation’s cry, 

In ‘ glittering generality’ 

Of living words that cannot die— 

‘John Hancock!’ ‘Here.’ ‘John Adams.’ ‘Here.’ 

‘Paine, Gerry, Hooper, Williams!’ ‘Here.’ 

‘My Narragansett Ellery!’ ‘Here.’ 

‘Sam. Adams, first of freemen!’ ‘/ere.’ 
My beardless boys, my gray-beard men, 
Summoned to take the fatal pen 
Which gave eternal rights to men !— 

All present, or accounted for!” 


I saw her scan again the scroll, 

I heard her read again the roll ;— 
I heard her name her soldier son, 
Ward, called from home by Lexington. 
He smiled and laid his baton down, 
Proud to be next to Washington! 

He called her list of boys and men 

Who served her for her battles then. 

From North to South, from East to West, 

He named her bravest and her best, 





| 
| 
| 





From distant fort, from bivouac near, 

“ Brooks, Eustis, Cobb, and Thacher!”’ “AHere.’’ 
—Name after name, with quick reply, 

As twitched his lip, and flashed his eye. 

But then he choked and bowed his head— 

“ Warren—at Bunker Hill—lies dead.” 

The roll was closed—he only said, 
“ All present, or accounted for!” 
That scroll is stained with time and dust, 

They were not faithless to their trust. 
“If those days come again—if I 

Call on the grandsons—what reply ? 
What deed of courage new tem md 
These fresher parchments of to-day?” 


I saw her take the fresher scroll, 
I heard her read thé whiter roll, 
And as the answers came, the while 
Our mother nodded with a smile: 
“Charles Adams.” “/ere.”” “George Bancroft.” 
“Tere, ‘ed 
“The Hoars.” “ Both here!” “ Dick Dana.”’ 
“Hore! ” 
“Wadsworth!” “He died at duty’s call.” 
“Webster!”? “He fell as brave men fall.” 
“ Everett!” “Struck down in Faneuil Hall.” 
“Sumner!” “A nation bears his pall.” 
“ Shaw!” “Abbot!” “Lowell!” “Savage!”’ “All 
Died there—to live on yonder wall!” 
“Come East, come West, come far, come near, 
Lee! Bartlett, Davis, Devens!” “ere.” 
All present, or accounted for! 


Boys, heed the omen! Let the scroll 
Fill as it may, as years unroll. 


| But when again she calls her youth 


To serve her in the ranks of Truth, 


| May she find all one heart, one soul: 
| At home, or on some distant shore, 


“ All present, or accounted for!” 








TILDA. 


One hot September day I dragged my 
weary self and my dusty skirts into the 
“ Swedish intelligence office.” The woman 
in charge was busy, and I sat down to wait 
till she could, attend tome. I had been to 


ever so many offices that morning, and I | 
|“ And in the big world too, Madame,” she 


could find nobody willing to go into the 
country. A good many girls would have 


suited me pretty well, but the trouble was | wher 
| people, and that it frightened her. 


that I did not suit them. 

Presently the woman came to me, and I 
went over the same old story: Girl for gen- 
eral housework to go into the country, wages 


fourteen dollars, care of the milk of one cow | 


—and all the rest of it. She went off into 
the inner room, and I waited. I did not 
expect to be suited, or rather to suit. I had 
only gone in because I felt it my duty to go 
the rounds, and so I looked up without the 
slightest interest when she came back with 
a young girl. Contrary to all the established 


anxious to find a place in the country. She 
spoke modestly of her own acquirements, 


| and I felt encouraged, because those who 


know the most acknowledge the least i: 
intelligence offices, as everywhere else. 
She told me she was all alone in America. 


added, frankly. She said she was boarding 
in a large house where there were many 
I felt 
my heart open to her—this poor, friendless 
stranger, alone in a great, lonely crowd—and 
although I had registered a vow never again 
to be interested in a servant, I was interested 


| in Tilda at once, and I took her home. 


She was just like a child in the extrava- 
gant delight in the country sights and sounds 
which she showed when we drove up from the 
station. The sun was just setting gorgeously 
as we went into the yard, and she could 


| scarcely contain herself; she did not seem 


rules of republican equality and fraternity, | 


she did not flop into the chair placed for 
her, neither did she begin a volley of ques- 
tions in the usual style, but stood respectfully 
before me. She was a Swede, about twenty 


to hear me when [ said: “This is home, 
Tilda.” No sun-worshiper ever looked with 


greater rapture on his god than she did, and 


I felt humiliated to think how little I appre- 


| ciated my country home, when she turned 


years old, I judged, with a bright face, blue | 


eyes, and plenty of yellow hair braided down 
her back in two long tails. Her whole ap- 
pearance was decidedly foreign, and a little 
odd, and she had evidently not become used 
to the manner of the country, as her skirt 
of some coarse stuff reached only to her 
ankles. I began with the usual question: 

“ What is your name ?” 

‘Tilda, Madame.” 

The name sounded so silvery as she spoke 
that it reminded me of the almost forgotten 
ring of an honest silver quarter on a marble 
counter. The voice and the name were so 
fresh that in the little hot and dusty office I 
seemed to feel an aromatic breath from the 
Swedish hills. The accent was very marked, 
but the “ Madame” sounded Frenchy, and I 
said : 

“Who taught you to say Madame ?” 

“There was one French girl on my ship 
when I came, and she say ‘ Madame’ to her 
lady, so I say so too.” 

The girl’s bright and innocent face at- 
tracted me, and I began to ask her about 
herself. I found that she had been in 


and said: “ Madame, I have not seen him 
right before since I left my land.” At first 
she seemed to be scarcely able to keep within 
doors, and for weeks after she came to us | 


| used to find her at the door or windows in 





the kitchen gazing out so intently as to have 
quite forgotten her work. In October a 
little maple-tree on the side of the mountain, 
just over the river, turned scarlet very sud- 
denly, as they sometimes do, and Tilda was 
filled with amazement; she begged me to 
take her to it that she might see its wonder- 
ful blossoms. I rowed over in the after- 
noon, and took her with me, and she found 
it hard to believe that the beautiful leaves 
were not some new and wonderful flower. 
While they lasted she was never without 
some pinned into her hair. I never saw 
any one show a more lovely and tender 
appreciation of nature than she did, and her 
love for the very grass and clover-blossoms 
was like that of a little child. She was a 
constant reproach to me from her quiet en- 
joyment in common things. 

I soon found that I had at last secured a 


| pearl of great price ; she surpassed my fond- 


America nearly a year, but that she had | 


been obliged to leave her place on account of 
some change in the family, and that she was 


est dreams as regarded my kitchen ; she was 
always pleasant and willing, and took a real 
interest in me and my affairs. It was a de- 
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lightful change from the chaos which had 
surrounded me before. She was so kind to 
me when I had my dreadful headaches, and 
herlarge cool hand seemed to soothe away 
the pain when she laid it on my head. 

One day, as she was softly bathing my 


head, I looked up into her eyes, and fancied 


[ saw a sort of yearning look, and I won- 
dered if she were quite happy, or if she, too, 


like most people, had some sad memories. | 
| me, and Bjorn did say they were not nice, 


After that I watched her, and as the winter 
wenton, and the spring and summercameand 
went, I often saw that wistful look in her eyes. 

One day in the fall it all came out. | 
was in the kitchen preserving quinces, and I 
half sang and half hummed an old love 
song—the words were sweet and tender— 
of a lover who went away, and never came 
back, like many another, alas! and I fancied, 
as I peered into my kettle to see if “it 
boiled,” that I heard a little sob. I looked 
up and saw two big tears running down the 
cheeks of my little maiden. She saw my 
glance and said: “ Never mind, Madame, 
it was the song, but [ will not knead my 
bread with tears, it is not luck ;” and she 
took her hands out of the dough, and turned 
her back to me. She washed her hands, 


and began to wipe her eyes with the corner 


of her apron; but the tears would come, 
and she sat down and threw her apron over 
her head, and sobbed heartily. 

I was distressed, but I knew well enough 
that there is nothing like a real good fit of 
crying as a remedy for an aching heart; so, 
I let her alone, and presently she began to 
becalm. Then I set back my kettle so my 
quinces should not burn, and went and sat 
down by her and took her hand. 

“ Now, tell me all about it,” I said. 

“Ah, Madame is kind and I will tell, but 
itis no use, for Eric is so far away.” 

So there was a man at the bottom of it. 
Women are always being twitted with the 
fact that there is a woman at the bottom of 
every trouble; but it is just as often a man 
asa woman, and perhaps more often; only 
men tell, and women do not. 

This was Tilda’s story, as nearly in her 
own words as I can remember them: 

“ My father kept the inn in Dahl, and I 
was his but one child, my mother die, oh! 

many years ago; but I could work, Madame 
knows that, and my cheeses were the best 
in Dahl. I was good scholar, too; I could 
tad and write, and the daughter of our 
good pastor did show me how to do the 
work—what is it you call it, Madame, of the 
edge, you know ?” 
VoL. X.—41. 





“ Embroidery?” I said. 

“Yes, yes; that was it; well, Madame, 
when I was sixteen year I had three lads, 
but I did love Eric only. I did dance and 
laugh with Bjorn and Halvor, and Eric some- 
| times did speak to me about it; but, Mad- 
ame, I meant no harm, and I could not 
never speak to any one but Eric. One day 


| I went to the fair and my braids were tied 


with ribbon, blue it was, that Eric did give 
and he did buy me some more; Eric saw, 
and he say: ‘Tilda, you must not wear 
what Bjorn gives.’ Madame, he had no 
right, and I felt angry and I did pull off my 
ribbons, and put on those Bjorn give.’ 

The blue eyes were full of tears, but still 
I saw a flash of fire that told me how she 
was living the scene over again. I could 
see the coquette by that flash in her eyes. 

“Well, Madame, Eric did look very white, 
and he took up my ribbon and he say very 
low: ‘Then Bjorn can have you, for I zo, 
Tilda,’ and I would not speak, Madame, for 
I did not think he did mean it. Eric had 
a place all his own, he was what you call a 
smith, but he pack up and go off the next 
day and got work in another town, and I 
never see him no more.” 

Then she broke down and sobbed again, 
and I felt the tears in my own eyes. It was 
the spirit of coquetry that had cost my pretty 
Tilda her lover in the little Swedish village, 
just as it has parted many another pair in 
the great world. ‘Tilda saw the tears in my 
eyes, and said, as she dried hers, “ And does 
Madame know, too?” ‘The question was 
so child-like, I could not be offended; but I 
thought I would attend to my quinces, just 
then. 

“Well,” I said, “and what happened then, 
Tilda ?” 

“Ah! my father, he marry after that and 
he not live long; she was not good to him, 
and it make him feel bad when she was 
cross to me; and when he die, she have all 
the farm.” 

“ But why did she have it all?” I said. 

“T not know, Madame; the pastor, he tell 
me, there was some trouble.” 

“Why didn’t you have a lawsuit ?” 

“T not understand, Madame; but my 
people in Dahl do not have law, it is not 
right; so I have no one to love, and I did 
go to Gefle, and some men what fish take 
me in their boat to Stockholm, and a man 
who got girls for America send me out in a 
ship to this land. And, Madame, before I 
did leave, I wrote mine Eric a letter to 
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come to me, and I did tell him I was sorry, 
but he did get the pastor where he was to 
write for him, and say he could not come 
then for it was summer, and he had much 
work, and for me to stay there till winter ; but, 
Madame, I could not, my father was dead 
and his wife did not love me, and I could 
not get work to keep me as I could be once, 
and in winter I could not cross the water 
to America; so J did write Eric, would he 
come after me if I did go ?—and he say yes, 
he would come after me before the snow 
came, and he did tell me to be true like my 
people, and he would be true, and then 
surely come. So I did write again and 
say I would be true, that I did not love 
none but him, and I would send a letter 
where he would find me in America; so, 
when I was in my place in New York I did 
write him, but, Madame, I have heard not 
one word since the letter I did have in 
Dahl.” 

Here she stopped and wiped her eyes and 
said presently, with a bright glance: 

“ But he will come, Madame.” 

I was strangely touched and interested by 
her little story, but I doubted if her Eric 
would ever come, and I said so in as few 
words as possible, and added a short moral 
about the unfaithfulness of men in general, 
and how very apt they were to be on with 
the new love before being well off with the 
old; but it was of no use, and she made me 
feel ashamed of my doubting words, when 
her only answer was: 

“ Madame, he will come, I am sure.” 

“And have you never written to him 
since you have been here, Tilda?” I went 
on, when I had finished moralizing. 

Her face clouded, and she answered with 
a little hesitation. 

“Yes, Madame, I did write, and I did 
send him the money to help him, if luck 
had not been with him.” 

“ Tilda,” I cried, “why, the money won't 
do him any good there; why didn’t you tell 
me; you ought to have had a bill of ex- 
change.” 


“Ah, Madame, I did not like to speak, | 
and the money can be good there; I have | 


seen it in the letters from America, Hansen 
did send home.” 


I was very much afraid the money was | 
lost, but I didn’t say so, of course; but, I 


said, as I was putting my jars away: 
“ Perhaps, Tilda, you'll find somebody here 
that you will like better than you did Eric.” 
She looked at me a minute, and then said, 
as she turned to hand me another jar: 


—_ 


“No, Madame, the Dahl people do not 
forget like that.” 

I told Harry her story that evening, but 
he did not seem to think much of it. He 
only said : 

“ Oh, well, it’s a very pretty little story, 
really; but, her Eric will never turn up, 
and if any other Swede does, you had 
better be careful how she sees much of him, 
unless you’re perfectly willing to lose her, 
She’s only very much like the rest of you, | 
imagine, just a trifle fickle, and if she isn’t 
now, she will soon be educated up to it.” 

I was really provoked. Men are so unbe- 
lieving, but then I couldn’t help feeling that 
Harry was much more likely to be right 
than I hoped he would be. Tilda seemed 
to feel better for having told me of her troub- 
les, and began to sing some sweet Swedish 
ballads as she did her work. 

The months flew by and Christmas came. 
A dreary day indeed; not the ideal Christ- 
mas by any means,—cold, clear, and spark- 
ling,— but misty, half snow, half rain, raw 
and damp, the roads running with water, 
and a general feeling of depression in the 
air. 

Harry had been called off early that morn- 


ing to some miserable old woman who fan- 
cied herself ill, and I felt lonely enough; 
for we had no children to make the day 
bright, and there was no church, for in our 
village we didn’t have church, except Sun- 
days and prayer meetings; so I devoted 


myself to Tilda. I sat down in the kitchen 
to find a little bit of the spirit of the day in 
her genuine delight in her pretty new blue 
dress and the white aprons I had given 
her. She was sitting with her back to the 
window, laying the soft folds of merino over 
her lap, and expressing her thanks and 
pleasure in her sweet voice, when I saw, 
over her head, a curious figure enter the yard. 

It was a man; evidently a tramp, and a 
queer one. He stood still for a moment 
after entering the gate, and I took a good 
look at him; and as I looked, it flashed 
over me: “There is her lover at last, Enc, 
sure enough.” 

For he had evidently come from a foreign 
land. He had on leather knee-breeches, a 
white woolen jacket, a blue vest and an old 
slouch hat. 

He came up the path and knocked at the 
door. Tilda gave a frightened start, as she 
had been utterly absorbed in her dress, and 
then got up to open it. I was positive it 
was Eric, and tried to prepare her by say- 
| ing: 
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“It’s a queer-looking man, Tilda. 


like a German.” 

She gave me a quick, keen glance, and 
made one spring toward the door. She 
fung it open, gave one look in the man’s 
face. and staggered back a step or two, her 
face as gray as ashes. The man spoke, and 
| fancied he spoke the Swedish language, 


for | had heard Tilda sing so many of her | 
| of a tramp so long before, had become in 


ballads, I had caught the sound of some 
of the words. 

Tilda answered him in a few words, and 
turned to me. 

“Ah, Madame, I was sure mine Eric had 
come, but it is not; but this one is from my 
land. May he come in?” 

I said “yes,” for in the country we 
always feed everybody who comes along; 
but | felt so astonished and disappointed, 


for Tilda had really inspired me with some | 


of her own faith that Eric would “surely 
come.” 
Tilda told him to come in, and then en- 


sued a perfect volley of words on both sides. | 
She got him something to eat and talked all | 
the tme; but when he began to eat as if he | 
were almost famished, she told me that he | 
was going to a village about ten miles from | 


us, where he had friends at work in the 
paper-mill, and she said he could not tell 
her anything about her village, because he 
did not come from there ; but she said, with 
a bright look which seemed to come straight 
from her brave and hopeful soul : 

“If he have got here all the way alone, 
mine Eric will come too.” 

“All the way alone.” The poor child 
never seemed to realize that she had come 


“all the way alone,” with no hope of a | 


meeting with anybody but strangers at the 
end of her journey. 

The man was fed and warmed, and sent 
on his way rejoicing. A neighbor took him 
up on his wood-sleigh, which happened to 
be going in his direction, and one or two 
pieces of scrip made a rich man of him; and 
then I began to think of Tilda, for I found 
ier in the kitchen sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 
am You see, Madame, I felt it was mine 
eric. 


Dahl do wear, and the hat was down a little, 
and then I saw it was only some one I did 
not know.” 

“I’m so sorry, Tilda, but I did think it 
was Eric.” 


I saw | 
him come in just now, and I think he looks | 








It seemed to be in Madame’s face, | 
and for one moment I did think so myself, | 
lor it was just like the clothes the men in | 


“I know, Madame, and it will be. And 


now, Madame, I will not cry, but I will get 
my dinner for the good doctor.” 


The years flew by, five of them, and still 
Tilda remained a household treasure—still 
she watched and waited with a firm and 


| beautiful faith for “ mine Eric” who did not 


come. 
The Swede who had appeared in the guise 


the factory village a very respectable sort 
ot fellow, a kind of useful man in the family 
of one of the owners. He had not forgotten 
Tilda in his days of prosperity, and had 
made for himself or his employer various 
errands in “ Longview,” and finally he came 
so often, that Harry told me I had better 
begin to make up my mind to the inevita- 
ble—resign myself to seeing Tilda become 
Mrs. Javik, for that was his dreadful 
name. 

But I believed in Tilda, and I told my 
faithless husband to wait and see, and he 
did; and one day, after the Swede had 
been there and had gone off, I went into 
the kitchen, and found Tilda with a red 
face and a flurried manner. I suspected 
what it meant, but I didn’t take any notice, 
until she snatched up the potatoes she had 
been peeling and started to throw them out, 
and then I said: 

“ You had better sit down a minute, Tilda, 
till you can think.” 

She looked at me a minute and then burst 
out laughing, and as suddenly began to cry 
too. “Oh, dear!” I thought, “now for a 
case of hysterics ;” but she recovered her- 
self, and said: 

“ Madame will please excuse me, but he 
was a big fool. I did tell him I have 


| a lad already, and he only say: ‘ But you 
| have been here five year. 


} He have for- 
gotten now. You had better marry me.’ 
It did make me so angry I just say: ‘I had 
better stay where I am, and you shall not 
say mine Eric have forgot.’ Ack! Mad- 
ame, I do not know why he is such big 
fool. I did not want him if Eric never 
come, but he do not think I mean it when | 
tell him.” 

I had a quiet little laugh all to myself as I 
went through the dining-room to meet Harry, 
who just then came in at the side door. 

“Who's right now?” I cried, as I met 
him. “She isn’t going to have him, after 
all.” 

“Who isn’t going to have whom ?” said 
Harry. 
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“Why, Tilda, of course; she has sent off 
that fellow from Ludlow.” 


“Has she really?” said Harry, as if he | 


thought this might not be the end of it. 
“It is really dreadfully sad,” I said, with- 


out noticing his skepticism ; “ she is growing | 
I don’t believe he is | 


thin and miserable. 
ever entirely out of her mind.” 


“ Well,” said Harry, as he settled himself | 
in his arm-chair ,“‘ put Aer out of your mind, | 


for I’ve got something to tell you. I’m 


going to have a cottage hospital here to see | 


how the system works, and I think I can 
make it work this way: You know the 
cottage down by the Burntons ? Well, I have 
been looking it over, and it’s just right for 


the purpose; almost all the rooms are on the | 
ground floor, you know, and I am going to | 
put Joe Clark and his wife there to keep | 


it, to cook and care for the patients that 
come. You haven’t much to do at home, 
and you can be matron. I'll be physician in 
ordinary, and your invaluable Tilda shall be 
general assistant. I’ve written Jocelyn I'll 
take three men who are convalescing off his 
hands and the city hospital’s and get ’em 
well here in the country. Now what do you 
think of it?” 

“ Why, it sounds very well, but you know 


I have ever so much to do at home, and I | 
| toward it. 


can’t be there very much, or Tilda either: 
and it’s a great deal to take care of three 
sick men. I don’t believe Lizzie Clark can 
ever do it in the world.” 

“ Oh, they won’t be the kind that are very 
ill, you know; at least not at present; not 
until !’ve made a fair trial of it.” 

“Well,” I said, “I'll help you all I can, 
Harry; but it does seem as if you had 
enough on your hands now without trying 
a new experiment.” 

However, Harry had his way, and the 
cottage was plainly furnished, and three 
rooms were prepared for patients. 


We had two little boys at first, and one | 


man ; they were all getting well when they 
were sent up, but were all three cases that 
Dr. Jocelyn considered would be greatly 
benefited by change of air. 

The boys were recovering from fevers, and 
had been cared for as weil as they could be 
in an immense hospital, but not as we were 


able to do for them ; and as they and Tilda | 
| didn’t you come up for me if I was wanted?” 


were mutually attracted by each other, the 


little fellows became very dear to her. So | 
she fell into the way of spending all her spare | 


time at “ Bethesda,” as we had christened 
our cottage ; she was a born nurse, for they 
are like poets, “ born, not made.” 











She al- | 


ways seemed to know just what to do, and 


| just when to do it, and she was never fussy, 


and only helped Lizzie, and never “ put her 
out.” 

It was a dreadful trial to her when the 
boys were well enough to go away, and she 
took it sadly to heart ; but as patients kept 
coming and going she learned to feel that 
they were only hers to care for while they 
were sick and feeble, and became quite re- 
signed to see them leave as soon as they 
were able to go. , 

Our cottage scheme became a great suc- 
cess, and Harry congratulated himself con- 
stantly that we had been the first to introduce 


| it and make it successful in America. We 


never had more than three patients at a time, 
and they were generally those who needed 
great quiet and rest for their nerves. We 
had only men and boys, always one boy, 
and generally two, and to those poor chil- 
dren Tilda was nurse, mother, and friend. 

But I began to see a change in her; she 
grew thin, and there was a look in her eyes 
and about her mouth that grieved me. She 
seldom spoke of Eric, but she watched for 
him unceasingly. No man who was a 
stranger ever passed our door unnoticed by 
her. I have often seen her start when the 
gate clicked, and her back happened to be 
The eager look of expectation in 
her face was pitiful. 

One hot afternoon in June we started for 
“ Bethesda” with some jelly and _blanc- 
mange for a sick boy, our only patient just 
then. Joe Clark had been mate of a ship, but 
some injury he had received from a fall had 
kept him ashore for years, to his great regret; 
his only solace seemed to be to perch in the 
corner of the stone wall under the apple-tree, 
and smoke his pipe, and look over the river, 
and up and down the dusty road. He 
would occasionally give a knowing look at 
the sky, or shade his eyes with his hand, and 
gaze into the horizon as if sighting a ship 
from the mast-head. 

On this particular afternoon he seemed to 
be watching for some “craft” from our di- 


| rection, and as we approached he called 


out: 

“ Hurry up, Mis’ Warren, the doctor’s been 
a-waitin’ fur ever so long fur ye.” 

“ What’s the matter?” I said, “and why 


“Well, mum, my leg is pooty bad this 
arternoon, and the doctor thought you'd 
come soon, and Liz is busy inside ; it’s only 
a man the doctor sent up from York, and 
he’s kind o’ wild-like.” 
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I didn’t like that news, for we couldn’t 
take care of delirious patients very well; no 
one had time to devote herself exclusive- 
ly to one person, and I hurried into the 
house, feeling that Dr. Jocelyn had done a 
very thoughtless thing, for he knew I should 
have to nurse that man myself, for of course 
Harry could not, with all his practice. I 
went right into the sitting-room, while Tilda 
went round to put her jelly into the refriger- 
ator in the wood-house. 

Harry was standing beside one of the 
beds, and on it lay a man, evidently very 
ill; he was as white, or as waxen as death, 
and he moaned as if in pain; his hands 
clutched at the sheet convulsively, and he 
kept up a babbling to himself in some strange 
tongue. 

“Well,” I said, a little impatiently, “ this 
is a nice thing for Tom Jocelyn to do; how 
did he ever get here, as ill as he is ?” 

“Anna,” said my husband, with a re- 
proachful look, “we can’t always have 
pleasant patients to take care of, and I know 
this is a case likely to give you a deal of 
trouble ; but it’s just God’s own mercy that 
he is out of the city this weather. Jocelyn 
sent him up with one of his best men, fear- 
ing just what has happened, and knowing it 
was his only chance for life. He is a Ger- 
man, I think, and he was taken to Jocelyn 


about three months ago, he writes me, dread- | 


fully injured about the head from a falling 
sign. He had a fever, and has never been 
sane enough to tell anything about himself, 
although he speaks broken English, and 


Jocelyn hasn’t quite liked some of his symp- | 
| head, murmured to his deaf ears what I felt 


toms, and feared a relapse, and he thought 
if he could send him here he might perhaps, 
from entire change and quiet, be able to 
avert the danger, and the heat and the jour- 
ney have just used him up; but then I’m 
not sure but that it would have come on if 
he hadn’t been moved.” 

“Well, what’s to be done now ?” I said; 
“he can’t be left a minute; why didn’t you 
keep the man who came with him ?” 

“T couldn’t; it was Briggs, Tom’s nght- 
hand man.” 

“Well, I suppose I’ve got to take care of 
him, then.” 

“I’m afraid you must, Anna—days, that 
is, with Tilda’s help; I can take care of him 
nights.” 

My good husband, who worked so hard 
all day! what a lesson of self-sacrifice he was 
tome. I looked up, ashamed, saying: 

“T'll do my best, Harry; but it is so hot, 
I was put out for a minute.” 











“That's a brave little woman; now call 
Tilda to change this water, and keep putting 
fresh bandages on his head, and give him a 
drink when he wants one. I'll come back 
for you by tea-time.” 

I went to the door and called Tilda, and 
gave her the pitcher to draw some fresh 
water from the well; she took it, and I sat 
down by the side of the bed, and began to 
fan the man, Tilda came back with the 
pitcher of water, and came round to me to 
put it on the little stand at my side, when 
she dropped it with a crash, and with an odd 
sound, half-sob, half-scream, fell like a log to 
the floor. 

I was dreadfully frightened, but I scooped 
up some of the water in my hands and threw 
it in her face, and with a gasp and a sob she 
came to. She soon raised herself and tried 
to drag herself to the bed, and I said: 

“ Why, Tilda, you have worked too hard 
to-day in the heat.” 

“ Oh, no! oh, no! it is not that, Madame, 
but he has come! mine Eric is ¢here, Mad- 
ame!” and she pointed to the bed. 

I felt bewildered, dazed. -I could not be- 
lieve it, and I said: 

“Are you sure, Tilda ?—it can’t be.” 

She had dragged herself to the side of the 
bed, and there kneeling in a pool of water, 
and with the fragments of the broken pitcher 
about her, she laid her head on the pillow 
beside that of the sick man. With one arm 


| thrown over his breast, she turned her eyes 
| toward me, and said: 


“ Did I not tell Madame he would come ?” 
She leaned over him and kissed his fore- 


were endearing words in her native tongue, 
held his hand fast, and gazed into his face 
with such a look of radiant love, trust, and 
hope as I never expect to see again. 

But presently she got up, and in a matter- 
of-fact way wiped up the spilled water, 
brushed up the pieces of broken china, and 
went out into the sun to dry her clothes. 
Then she came back, and said, with one of 
her sweetest looks: 

“Will Madame let me stay with mine 
Eric ?” 

What could I do? It was dreadfully 
hard not to have her at home, and still more 
hard not to let her stay, so I said: 

“Yes, Tilda, you may stay, and I'll try 
to get Abby Rice to help me for a few days.” 

At tea-time Harry came and heard the 
wonderful story, and then, after he had 
given Tilda his directions for the care of 
Eric during the night, we drove home. 
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“ By Jove!” said Harry, “it is a queer 
thing, but the queerest thing about it is, that 
the fellow didn’t mean to come; and that 
idea has never entered Tilda’s head, evi- 
dently.” 

“Is he going to get well?” I asked. 

“T can’t tell. He is very ill, and a re- 
lapse is a very serious thing always, no mat- 
ter what the disease, as you know as well 
as I.” 


TILDA. 


| 


that he was better, and I waited anxiously 
fer Harry to come. As soon as I heard the 
buggy I ran out, and told him of my hopes, 


| and when he stood beside Eric, I saw in 


| last. 


Well, I went home and found Abby Rice, | 


and got her to promise to help me for a few 
days, and early the next morning I went 
down to the cottage. Eric seemed about 
the same, but Tilda had grown young again 
during her night of watching. She looked 
anxious as we entered the room, but there 
was a light in her eyes that I had never 
seen there before. 

“ Does he know you yet?” I said. 

“No, Madame; but he will soon,” she 
answered. 


Harry didn’t say much, but when I fol- | 
| hand and appear uneasy until she came 
| back. 


lowed him out he said: 

“Anna, you must tell her he can’t live. 
I feel sure of it. He cannot live twenty-four 
hours.” 

I heard a step behind me, and there was 
Tilda, and she had heard every word. She 
held both hands clasped over her heart, and 
said : 

“T can bear it, Madame, but he will not 
die. The good Father will not take him 
from me.” 

It seemed to me as if Tilda’s strong faith 
kept his soul in his body. 
and nights she stayed by his side; she slept 
on the floor to be roused by his slightest 
moan ; she ate only what I put between her 
lips, and with the devotion that only women 
can show she nursed him, bathing his head 
and chafing his hands; singing to him little 
snatches of ballads ; forcing wine and beef- 
tea down his throat, and forgetting nothing, 
except herself. At last there seemed to be 
a slight change for the better. He opened 
‘his eyes and seemed to look at her with an 
intelligence he had never shown before. 
She leaned over him and spoke his name, 


Harry’s face that he was really better at 
Tilda watched Harry eagerly, and 
when he said, after a long and careful scru- 
tiny, “ Well, I believe he is going to pull 
through after all,” she fell upon her knees 


| and prayed out loud. 


“ The worst of it is,” he said, “I’m afraid 
he will never be sane, and yet he may be.” 

I went back to Eric, and he seemed to 
realize at last that a woman was near him. 
He tried feebly to touch Tilda’s hand as 
she busied herself about him, and gazed at 
her long and earnestly, and over and over 
came the name “ Freya.” 

As the days went on he improved rapidly. 


| He did not know Tilda, although at times 


he seemed to know that she was not Freya, 
his sister, and he always knew when I took 
Tilda’s place ; for he would push away my 


After two weeks he began to sit up 
in an arm-chair, and I often saw him pass 


| his hand over his head and gaze at her with 


a curious look, half vacant and half ques- 
tioning. 
At last, one day about four weeks after 


| the day Harry had pronounced him out of 


danger, I was alone with him and showing 
him some pictures in a paper, when he sud- 


| denly said : 


For seven days | 





but there was no response; and she said, as | 


she raised her head and saw my pitying 
look : 
“ Tt will be all right, Madame, by and by.” 
One morning, as I went in, she rushed to 
me and cried, with tears streaming down 
her face: 
“Oh, he is better, so much better, he 
calls me‘ Freya.’ She is his sister, Madame.” 
I went in, and it did seem to me even 


“* My Freya, she is gone.” 

He had never spoken to me before, and | 
fancied I saw a gleam of intelligence in his 
eyes. 

I said, 

“ Freya is not here ; where is she ?” 

“I not speak Engliss; I not know.” 

I jumped with amazement and trembled 
with excitement, for the man knew what he 
was saying; I was convinced of it. Was 
my poor faithful Tilda really to be made 
happy at last? Scarcely sensible of the ter- 
rible rashness of what I did, I flew to the 
door and called Tilda, who was picking 
raspberries in the garden. I was white with 
excitement, and she ran to me, saying: 

“ What is the matter with Madame ?” 

I tried to calm myself, and said : 

“Tilda, I think he’ll know you.” 

She walked quietly to his side as he sat 
in the big arm-chair, and, with a trembling 
in her sweet voice, said a few words to 
him in their own language. He looked up 
at her with an air of inquiry, and then stared 
at her. She spoke again, and I, of course, 
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could not understand one word except 
“Eric,” “Tilda,” and “ Dahl,” and those 
only because they were often repeated. I 
watched him narrowly, and, as she talked 
to him, I saw recognition gradually dawning 
on his stolid face, and presently, after she 
had apparently been entreating him to speak 
her name or to know her, he said very 
plainly, “ Tilda.” 

“Ah, Madame, he knows me now,” she 
said, and then, with one arm about his | 
neck, and her face laid close to his, she held 
him fast for a moment. 








was she who protected and caressed. 

Presently I said: 

“Tilda, you must be very careful. He 
ought not to talk so much ; it will hurt him.” 

She at once spoke softly to him, and I 
knew she told him he must keep still, for 
he, as docile as a child, put back his head on 
the pillow, and did not speak again. Tilda 
was too thankful to do anything but sit and 
look at him, and as she so entirely under- 
stood that it might be very dangerous to let 
him speak, I let her stay till Harry came. 


He said when he saw Eric that it would not 


hurt him to talk to her a little, for it might 
fasten his wandering sense ; and so it proved, 
for at the end of another week he seemed 
perfectly rational. 

I was not much with them after that, for 
I wanted my girl to enjoy her happiness ; 
but glad as I was for her, I felt dreadfully 
about losing her, for I knew she would never 
lose sight of Eric again. Tilda told me that 
he was very much troubled about Freya, his 


TILDA. 





sister; that he could not remember where 
he had lefther. Harry said that wasn’t at all 


strange, for single facts often entirely escaped | 
prise and terror, and the woman gazed at 


the mind in such an illness. ‘Tilda also said 
that he had received the money she had 
sent him, and had paid their passage over 
with it, and had been on their way to Long- 
view when he was hurt. 

How I exulted over Harry, for here was 
my romance all out straight. Of course he 
did not own himself in the wrong, but it was 
such a satisfaction tome. One day I was 
sitting for a few moments with Eric and 
Tilda, when Lizzie put her head in at the 
door and said : 

“ Mis’ Warren, there’s somebody here 
from Dr. Jocelyn—out in the kitchen,” and 
she retreated, muttering to herself, “ Sakes 
alive! I hope that girl ‘ll get all she looks 
fur.” 

I followed her, and in the kitchen I found 
4 woman—dirty, covered with dust and cin- 
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ders, and looking ready to faint with fatigue. 
She looked Jike a German, and she was alto- 
gether a sorry object; a little boy clung to 
her skirts, dressed in a curious costume, 
which made him picturesque in spite of his 
dirt. The woman held a letter in her hand, 
which was from Dr. Jocelyn, and directed 


to Harry. ‘‘Goodness,” I thought, as I tore 
the letter open, “these people must have 
come for change of air, as they don’t appear 
to be ill.” I can do no better than give 


| the letter: 
The man and | 
woman for the time changed places, for it | 


**New York, July 21st. 

“DEAR WARREN: This woman turned up here 
in my ward a few days ago, and I think from her 
story that she is the wife of the Swede you have at 
Longview. It seems that she in some way tracked 
him to the hospital, and as she describes him pretty 
well, and the dates of his appearance here and her 
husband’s disappearance fiom home appear to tally 
yretty well, I send her up on a venture, for if she is 
fis wife she may be of use. 

“ Her English is very broken, and as I have no 
interpreter at hand, I can only glean the gist of her 
story. Perhaps if my conjectures prove to be wrong, 
your good wife can find some cuplosment for her in 
the country; she seems to be quite destitute. 

“T have two more fellows almost in a condition 
to send up. With kindest regards to Mrs. Warren, 

“ 
I 


am, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“THOMAS JOCELYN.”’ 


I saw how it was atonce. I called Tilda, 
and as she came in I said: “ Tilda, here is 
Eric’s sister.” 

The woman was standing with her back 
to the door as Tilda entered, but she turned 
as I spoke, and looked at her. To my in- 
tense surprise there was perfect silence. No 
word of welcome from Tilda, nor of recog- 
nition from the woman; but the looks of 
both were so strange that they frightened 
me. On Tilda’s face came a look of sur- 
her with as strange a look. I broke the 
silence first by saying : 

* She is Eric’s sister, isn’t she, Tilda ?” 

“ No, Madame,” she said, in a raised 
voice, and with a sweep of her arm as if to 
hold me back; “she is not his sister, but a 
woman from Dahl.” 

The woman seemed to shrink and cower 
beneath Tilda’s intense gaze, which never left 
her for a moment ; and presently, in a fright- 
ened voice, she spoke a few words only. 
Tilda leaned forward, and answered her with 
a look slowly stealing over her face, which 
seemed to make her old all at once. I shall 
never forget that scene. I stood nearly be- 
tween the two women, feeling that a tragedy 
was happening, and that I was in it. 





As I think of it I even smell the very scent 
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of the mignonette from the bed under the 
window, and hear the hot, dry whirr of the 
locust, that just then shook his wings in the 
tree outside. Suddenly Tilda grasped the 


woman by the shoulders, and pushed her be- | 


fore her toward the door of the sitting-room. 
She seemed to sink downward from her knees 
from terror, but Tilda held her in a terrible 
grasp, and pushed her on. The child clung 
to the woman, and impeded their steps, and 
Tilda struck him from his hold, and threw 


him backward in a way that made my blood | 
| interpreter; so it was only after two or three 


Quite 


run cold. I tried to stop her; I might as 
well have tried to stop a whirlwind. 
powerless, I followed on with them. At the 
door of Eric’s room she stopped, and spoke 
his name in a voice so changed that I should 
not have known it. 

He looked up, and when he saw the two 
women, recognition, shame, terror, were all 
in his face at once He was abject in his 
whole attitude. All tenderness seemed to 
have left Tilda forever, and she spoke a few 
words in a dry, hard tone. The crying of 


the child behind us made her turn, and she 
pulled him roughly into view; pointed to 
him, to Eric, and to the woman ; spoke one | 
sharp sentence, and left the room. 


I followed her; I /e/¢ what she had been | 


saying, and I tried to put my arms round 
her as we passed into the kitchen, but with 
one long moan she fell at my feet fainting. 

Lizzie bustled about full of wonder and 
anxious inquiry, to which I could only 
answer, “ I don’t know.” 

When Tilda came to herself I put the 
pillow from the rocking-chair under her head, 
and sat beside her. She did not cry. She 
tried to speak, but I said: 

“ Not now, poor Tilda; wait.” 

After a while she raised herself, and I 
helped her to a chair, and sent Lizzie away. 
Tilda took my hand and said : 

“ Madame, I will speak once, and then go 
home, my place is not here ; that is his wife ; 
her name is Freya; he did mean her, when 
I did think it was his sister. She was one 
of us at Dahl, and after I did come to 
America, he (she never said Eric-again in 
my hearing) did make her wife; he was 
not true like my people; he did lie to me. 
Madame was right; I will go home, and 
Abby need not stay for me for longer.” 


To me and mine she has been, for years, 
a true and faithful friend, but she has never 
again been the bright Tilda that came to me 
that afternoon out of the raspberry bushes. 
Eric’s wife took care of him; I went to 








him only when I could not help it. Lizzie 
vented her disgust in plain Yankee English, 
and frequently shook her fist at Eric’s closed 
door or behind poor Freya’s back. 

When Harry heard the story he swore, 
for the first time within my hearing. 

As soon as Eric was able, we sent him 
off, and what has become of him and his | 
neither know nor care. They both spoke 
such very broken English that we could 
make out nothing of their history, and we 
could not, of course, call in Tilda for an 


months when Harry went down to the hos- 
pital that we found out the little that we 
ever knew about them. 

Dr. Jocelyn said Eric had been brought 
to the hospital, one morning, in a perfectly 
unconscious condition, having been struck 
down in the street by a falling sign. When 
he first spoke, it was only to rave in a 
strange language. After a few days, a clerk 
from a warehouse had inquired at the office 
as to the accident cases brought in within a 
week, and had finally identified Eric as one 
of their porters; but no one knew where he 
lived, or if he had any home or any wife, 
and so he lay there for weeks. 

We could only guess at the way in which 
Freya had found him, which was probably 
this: she had waited for him to come home, 


| and being almost perfectly ignorant of the 


language, could do nothing toward finding 
him when he did not come. How she had 
lived, Heaven only knows, but one day she 
appeared at the warehouse where Eric had 
been employed, and had given them an 
idea of the one she was in search of, and 
they had taken her to the hospital, and the 
rest I have told. 

I always felt that she had been in search 
of him, and probably having some idea of 
his employment, had wandered from one 
warehouse to another until she stumbled 
upon the right one. 

So while Tilda was waiting, she was look- 
ing ; each in her different way so faithful, so 
womanly. 

Years afterward, I was rummaging in the 
garret, and something in an old copy of the 
“Times” caught my eye. I sat down on 
the floor before the camphor chest, and read 
a letter written long years before by an art- 
ist when traveling in Sweden; he told a 
romantic story of a night which he had 
passed camping out, on a mountain near 
the village of Dahl. 

A peasant had come to him as he sat in 
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the moonlight, and had begged him to take | 


him to America with him ; he had, of course, 
refused, and the fellow had gone sadly away. 

In the morning, the guide told the artist 
that he had been anxious to get to America 
to find the girl he loved, whose name was 
Tilda; but that he had told him that in 
that wilderness he could never find his lost 
love, and had advised him to go back to 
Dahl. 


| 


| 
| 


“If anybody in far America can tell any- 
thing of Tilda with blue eyes and golden 
hair, let Eric know, in Dahl.” 

I dropped the paper and sat in a reverie, 
for the ending of the romance had been so 
real, so hard and so bitter, so true to rea/ 
life, which is so apt to be both hard and 
bitter. With her letter in his pocket, no 


| doubt, and her hard earnings in the letter, 


He had told him also the girl’s | 


story, representing her as the belle of the | 
village; and it was very much like Tilda’s | 


story as she had told it to me. 
The letter ended with a very pathetic 
sentence about the constancy of the peas- 


what strange mood or chance had turned 
him back, on the very threshold of his jour- 
ney ? 

It might have been the discouragement 
of the guide, who had probably not known 


| that Tilda had told him just where he would 


ant who would have sought his love far | 


over the sea, in a strange country, with no 
clue to her except the one fact that she was 
Tilda with blue eyes and golden hair; and 
the last sentence was this: 


find her. Probably the words had their ef- 
fect; but I fancy the real reason was the 
man’s own shallow and faithless nature 
which had made it impossible for him to 
conceive of such love as Tilda’s, 


HOW THE DECLARATION WAS SAVED. 


Tue Declaration of Independence hung | 
for many years in a frame in the State 


Department, in the room occupied by the 
late Hon. Stephen Pleasonton, who moved 
to Washington in 1800 with the Govern- 
ment. He was at that time in the State 
Department. Mr. Monroe, while President, 
created a new office, which was conferred 
upon Mr. Pleasonton—that of Chief of the 
Light-House Establishment, to which was 


added the auditing of the ministerial and con- | 


sular accounts. ‘This office he retained under 
all Administrations until his death, in 1855. 

In August, 1814, when the British were 
daily expected in Washington, Mr. Monroe, 
then Secretary of State, ordered that all the 
papers belonging to the Department should 
be packed up and carried to a place of 
safety. Mr. Pleasonton had them all put 
into linen bags, and was just leaving his 


room, when, turning back suddenly to see | 


whether anything had been left behind, he 
espied the Declaration of Independence, 
which had been overlooked in the hurry, 
hanging upon the wall. As quick as thought 
he cut it out of the frame, and carried it 
away with the other valuable papers. But 
we will let him relate the story in his own 
way, as contained in an appendix to a 
small work written by the Hon. Edward D. 
Ingraham, of Philadelphia. To Mr. William 
H. Winder, of Philadelphia, Mr. Pleasonton 
writes - 








“ WASHINGTON Ciry, Aug. 7th, 1848. 
“Sir: I have had the honor to receive 
your letter of the 5th instant, requesting to be 
informed of the reasons for, and the circum- 
stances attending, the removal of the books 
and papers of the Department of State to a 
place of security in August, 1814, while a 


| British fleet and army, then in the Chesa- 


peake Bay, were menacing an attack on this 
city. After a lapse of thirty-four years | 
may not be perfectly accurate in my recol- 
lection of all the circumstances attending 
the transaction referred to, but I will, with 
great pleasure, state them as they now occur 
to my memory. 

“] have no knowledge of information 
having been received by the Government 
from Messrs. Bayard and Gallatin (then 


| ministers in Europe for adjusting a peace 


with Great Britain) of a proposed attack on 
Washington City by the British forces, but 
I remember to have seen in some of the 
British newspapers received from Mr. Bease- 
ley (the commissary of prisoners of war in 
London, who was in the habit of forwarding 


| to the Department London newspapers by 


the cartels) a statement that the fleet and 
transports were receiving troops on board at 
Bordeaux, in France, with the view of oper- 
ating against Washington and Baltimore, 
and that it was their intention to retaliate 
the outrages alleged to have been committed 
by our forces under General Dearborn at 
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York, in Upper Canada, some time previous- | 


ly. This allegation was denied and refuted 
by General Dearborn, as will appear by refer- 
ence to Niles’s ‘ Register,’ vol. 1x., page 159. 


“ Soon after learning that the British fleet | 


were in the Chesapeake, we learned, also, 
that they were ascending the Patuxent, evi- 
dently with the view of attacking this city. 
Upon receiving this information, which was 
about a week before the enemy entered 
Washington, Colonel Monroe, then Secre- 
tary of State, mounted his horse and pro- 


ceeded to Benedict, a small village on the | 
were | 
From an eminence within a | 
quarter of a mile from the village Colonel | 
Monroe could distinctly see the number and | 
kind of troops of which their army was com- | 


Patuxent, where the British forces 
being landed. 


posed ; and, recollecting the threats held out 


in the British papers, and believing that we | 


had no force which could successfully resist 
them, he sent a note either to Mr. John 


Graham, the chief clerk of the office, or | 


myself (I do not remember which) by a 


vidette, advising us to take the best care of | 
the books and papers of the office which | 
| buildings which the enemy had set on fire 


might be in our power. Whereupon I pro- 


ceeded to purchase coarse linen and cause it | 
to be made into bags of convenient size, in 
which the gentlemen of the office, assisted | 
by me, placed the books and other papers, | 


after which I obtained carts and had them 


conveyed to a grist-mill, then unoccupied, | 


belonging to Mr. Edgar Patterson, situated 
a short distance on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, beyond the Chain Bridge, so called, 
two miles above Georgetown. 

“ While engaged in the passage-way of the 
building with the papers, the Department 
of State being on one side and the War 
Department on the other side of the pas- 
sage, General Armstrong, then Secretary of 
War, on his way to his own room, stopped 
a short time, and observed to me that he 
thought we were under unnecessary alarm, 
as he did not think the British were serious 
in their intentions of coming to Washington. 
I replied that we were under a different 

elief; and, let their intentions be what they 
might, it was the part of prudence to pre- 
serve the valuable papers of the Revolution- 
ary Government. These comprised the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the laws, the secret 
journals of Congress then not published, the 
correspondence of General Washington, his 
commission resigned at the close of the 
war, the correspondence of General Greene 
and other generals, as well as all the laws, 
treaties, and correspondence of the Depart- 





ment of State, since the adoption of the 
Constitution down to that time. 
“Considering the papers unsafe at the 


| mill, as, if the British forces got to Washing. 


ton, they would probably detach a force for 
the purpose of destroying a foundry for can- 
non and shot in its neighborhood, and would 


| be led by some evil-disposed person to 
| destroy the mill and papers also, I proceeded 
| to some farm-houses in Virginia and pro- 


cured wagons, in which the books and 
papers were deposited, and I proceeded 
with them to the town of Leesburg, a dis- 
tance of thirty-five miles, at which place an 
empty house was procured, in which the 
papers were safely placed, the doors locked, 
and the keys given to the Rev. Mr. Little- 
john, who was then, or had been, one of the 
collectors of internal revenue. 

“ Being fatigued with the ride, and securing 
the papers, I retired early to bed, and was 


| informed next morning by the people of the 


hotel where I stayed that they had seen, the 
preceding night being the 24th of August, a 
large fire in the direction of Washington, 
which proved to be a light from the public 


and burned to the ground. 

“On the 26th of August I returned to 
Washington, and found the President's 
house and public offices still burning, and 


| learned that the British army had evacuated 


the city the preceding evening, in the belief 
that our forces were again assembling in 
their rear for the purpose of cutting off their 
retreat. However this may be, they made 
a forced march, and left, it was reported, a 
considerable number of their men on the 
road, who were captured by a troop of horse 


| from Frederick, in Maryland. 


“As a part of the British fleet soon after- 
ward ascended the Potomac and plundered 
Alexandria of a large quantity of flour and 
tobacco, threatening Washington at the same 
time with a second invasion, it was not con- 
sidered safe'to bring the papers of the State 
Department back for some weeks ; not, in- 
deed, until the British fleet generally had left 
the waters of the Chesapeake. In the mean- 
time, it was found necessary for me to proceed 
to Leesburg occasionally for particular papers 
to which the Secretary of State had occasion 
to refer in the course of his correspondence 

“T have the honor to be, very respect- 
fully, sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“S. PLEASONTON. 

“Wan. H. WINDER, Esq., 

“ Philadelphia, Penn.” 
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Washington’s commission was also pre 
erved by Mr. Pleasonton. That gentle- 
man, On going up into one of the attics of 
the State Department to look for a paper 
which he wanted, saw the commission lying 
jose upon the floor, picked it up and had 
it framed, and it afterward hung up in his 
nom with the others. 
aso kept all the treaties with foreign powers, 
jgether with an elegant diamond-studded 
sword presented to Commodore Biddle by 
sme foreign Government (the largest of 
these jewels was afterward stolen by some 
miscreant), and the superb gold snuff-box, 
iso set in diamonds, with the Emperor of 


Russia’s monogram also in diamonds, pre- | 
| he had more or less of the confidence of all 
No | 
stranger ever thought of visiting Washington | 


| the 


sented by him to the Hon. Leavitt Harris, 
then American Minister at that court. 


without making a pilgrimage to see the 


Declaration of Independence and Washing- | 


ton’s Commission, which were removed after 
many years to the Patent Office, and are 
now in the Smithsonian Building. 

Mr. Pleasonton was the first civilian under 
Government who received a gold medal; 
which distinguished horor was paid him 
by the merchants of Baltimore, in apprecia- 
tion of the able manner in which he admin- 
istered the Light-House Establishment, and 
of his fidelity to their shipping interests. 
The medal is ot octagon shape, with a 
heavily embossed rim, a representation of 
the Eddystone Light-House in bold relief 
on one side, and a very complimentary 
inscription upon the other, The Marine 
Society of Boston, numbering three hundred 
of the first men in the city, including Mr. 
Winslow Lewis and Captain Forbes, who 
took the “ Jamestown” to Ireland with pro- 
visions during the great famine, presented 
him with a very complimentary set of reso- 
lutions upon parchment, magnificently 
framed. They sent him word that they 
were going to present him with something 
more precious than gold or diamonds; and 
really he considered itso, for he used laugh- 
ingly to call it his patent of nobility, and 
placed it in a conspicuous place in his draw- 
ing-room. 
New York presented him with a superb sil- 


“THE SUNSHINE 


Tue sunshine of thine eyes, 

(Oh still, celestial beam !) 
Whatever it touches it fills 

With the life of its lambent gleam. 


In this room were | 


ver pitcher, on one side of which was the 
Eddystone Light-House in alto-relievo, and 
on the other a very complimentary testimo- 
nial of their high appreciation of his labors 
in the Light-House Department. Mr. 
Pleasonton was one of the landmarks of 
Washington, and of the Federal Government 
from its organization. He first received 
office from the Federal Government in 
Philadelphia, and moved with it to Wash- 
ington, where he lived for more than half 
a century. Washington, when he came 
there, was but little more than a series of 
tracks from the Capitol to Georgetown. He 
was the confidant of Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe in their Administrations, and 


the jater Presidents. 

Mr Pleasonton disbursed millions of 
public money in the Light-House 
Department, in which, until our acquisitions 
in the Pacific, he may be said to have had 
absolute control, but never did a cent stick 
wrongfully in his pocket. On the contrary, 
he was often called the Cerberus of the 
Treasury. His character was of the very 
highest order, and in all respects he was 
unimpeachable. 

Mr. Pleasonton was the grand-nephew 


| of Czsar Rodney, of Delaware, one of the 


signers of the Declaration, and the com- 
mander of that celebrated troop, “ The Blue 
Hen’s Chickens,” which did such service 
during the Revolution that when the people 
of Delaware wished to send Mr. Rodney to 
the Senate, General Washington wrote him 
an autograph letter begging him not to 
accept the nomination, as he could do so 
much more efficient service at the head of 
his troop. Mr. Rodney was a wealthy 
bachelor, and devoted five large farms to 
the cause of the Revolution. The Rodneys 
were an old English family, the first of the 
name who came to this country, William 
Rodney, having married the half-sister of 
Edward the Sixth, the daughter of Lady 
Jane Seymour by her second marriage. 





The Chamber of Commerce in | 


Mr. Pleasonton’s son, General Alfred Pleas- 
onton, commanded the Union Cavalry dur- 
ing the greater part of the late civil war, and 
| distinguished himself in many campaigns. 


— + 


OF THINE EYES.” 
The sunshine of thine eyes, 
Oh let it fall on me! 


Though I be but a mote of the aur, 
I could turn to gold for thee. 
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TOPICS OF 


Mr. Beecher. 


THE majority of the jury in the late trial, like the 
majority of the public, held Mr. Beecher guiltless 
of the crime charged against him, and the result of 
the trial is a virtual acquittal. We have no doubt 


that the prosecution secured all it expected to | 


secure, and was delighted with its measure of suc- 
cess. Of this one fact there can be no doubt, 
viz., that Mr. Beecher is in a better position be- 
fore the public than he was when the trial began. 
His friends are confirmed in their confidence in 
him and his enemies are shaken, while many of 
them have been converted into friends. His lofty 
influence as a public teacher of religion is still 
intact, and the great, all-important fact remains that 
those who know him best—who have known for 
twenty-five years all his habits and all his associa- 
tions, and have been with him in family, society, 
and the church—are those who remain most firm in 
their faith in him. None but a good man could 
have secured and held such friends as those who 
have clung to him through all his troubles. A man 
capable of inspiring such affection, such chivalrous 
devotion, such loyalty and sacrifice as have been 
exhibited by Plymouth Church toward Mr. Beecher, 
can afford to take some sorrow with his satisfaction, 
for they furnish the credentials of his Christian 
purity. By the side of the word of such a man, and 
the faith of such a people, the adverse testimony 
that was given on the trial is too pitifully contempt- 
ible to be soberly considered; and we believe that 
when the American public shall have retired suffi- 
ciently far in time from this remarkable trial, they 
will not only believe this, but they will be ready to 
indorse what Professor Renaud, of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, wrote months ago, as the conviction of the 
legal minds of Germany, Austria and France, viz., 
that “the plaintiff had no case whatever.”’ It will 
be remembered that Professor Renaud went further 
than this, and said that it was “a matter of surprise 
that, under the laws of America, he should not have 
been nonsuited after his evidence was in.” 

A year ago, after the statement of Mr. Beecher 
was published, we remarked, concerning the scan- 
dal, that “there never was any probability in it.” 
We were coarsely blamed for this; and now, as the 
case has been taken care of, and Mr. Beecher is 
neither killed nor harmed, we recur to this, and 
propose to say something more about it. Mr. 
Beecher will be quick to learn any lesson that this 
matter has in it for him; and, meantime, it will be 
well for the public to learn what lesson it bears to 
them. First, then, we reiterate the statement, that 
“there never was any probability in it.” The cred- 
ulity with which the charge was received, the enter- 
tainment of it in any but the worst minds, was a 
shame to the public, and especially to the well- 
informed Christian public. That ministers could be 
found mean and nasty enough to leave their business 





THE TIME. 


of saving souls for the purpose of killing Beecher; 
to write articles and elaborate pamphlets to prejudge 
him, and to spread reports of shame and sin not 
proved against him, is enough to make any profess. 


edly Christian man hang his head in shame. For 


“there never was any probability in it,’’ we say 
again. ; 

It is not necessary to claim for Mr. Beecher any 
exemption from the temptations common to men, 
It is necessary, simply, to admit that the develop- 
ment of crime in him would follow the natural law, 
For an aged clergyman of great eminence, of world. 
wide renown, of influence unexampled, with loyal 
wife and loving children in his home, to pollute a 
member of his own church, the wife of a friend to 
whom he had married her, and whose children he 
had baptized, would be one of the basest deeds 
imaginable. It would be a leap straight from 
heaven to hell. In the absence of a process of prep- 
aration for such a deed as this—of demonstrable 
retrogradation toward it—it would be utterly im. 
probable. The age of the man, with its weakened 
temptations; the spirit of the man, chastened by 
multitudinous self-crucifixions; the conscience of 
the man, demonstrably tender, almost to morbid- 
ness; the piety of the man, evident in a life-long 
devotion to the work of his Master; the absence of 
all preliminary steps to crime—before suspected or 
since proved—ai! these render the crime with which 
he was charged utterly improbable. 
man who had been climbing for thirty years—climb- 
ing up through calumny that could not fix a stain 
upon him—fighting all the way for the truth and the 
right, until he stood upon the pinnacle of human 
achievement, and was recognized the world over as 
belonging in the first and highest rank of men. 
Was it probable that he would voluntarily, under 
no youthful stress of temptation, but withheld by 
ten thousand powerful dissuasives, break from his 
position, burst through all that restrained him, and 
leap for, and land in, the mud? We say again, 
that it was utterly improbable, and that the credence 
given to the original slander was as senseless as it 
was criminally unjust. But he “ confessed.’’ Ah! 
did he? Is it the habit of men to go around among 
their friends confessing their adulteries—to go to 
the women of their acquaintance doing this? Have 
people ever thought how utterly incredible this is— 
how far down into the possibilities of stupidity a 
man must go in order to believe it? 

Again, there was nothing in the character of the 
woman whose good name was involved in the scan- 
dal to make it probable that she would invite the 
unworthy approaches of any man. A pious, pray- 
ing woman—* white-souled,”’ to use her husband’s 
phrase— tenderly devoted to her children, and wor- 
shiping her husband afar off as a superior being, 
oppressed with doubts, and griefs, and cares, look- 
ing up to her pastor for direction and comfort, and 
in intimate sympathy with that pastor’s wife,—was 


Here was a 
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this the kind of woman who would probably seek 
for consolation in crime? Was it probable, either 
that her pastor would betray her, or that she would 
iay her toils for his soul? Here would have been 
another sheer leap from heaven to hell. If the 
improbability of such a crime is great so far as it 
relates to Mr. Beecher, it is even greater as it 
regards his alleged paramour. Again we say, 
“there never was any probability in it;” and the 
credence given to this hell-begotten slander, so far 
as it relates to Mrs. Tilton, was one of the cruelest, 
most unmanly, most outrageous things of which 
the American public has ever been guilty. 

Still again, the condonation of the wife’s alleged 
ofiense, for years after the husband professes to 
believe it had been committed, raises its improba- 
bility well-nigh to an impossibility. Men, at least, 
know the sort of stuff of which men are made: and 
men know that consciously to lie down in a dishon- 
ored bed would be a degradation from which no 
man could rise without the loss of all that consti- 
tuted his manhood. It is not the way of men to 
forgive and forget offenses like these. It is not the 
way of men to cohabit with faithless wives and nego- 
tiate with the destroyers of their peace. Conscious 
cuckolds have usually that little remnant of manhood 
left which prompts them to conceal their shame; 
and when one confesses to that shame, the motives 
with which the confession is made must always rest 
under a grave suspicion. But we are not writing this 
for the purpose of reproaching the authors of this 
stupendous mischief. We write it simply to say 
that the condonation of this alleged offense on the 
part of the husband renders the reality of the offense 
utterly incredible. 

And now, the point we make is this: that the 
incredibleness of the basis of this great scandal 
should have shielded both Mr. Beecher and Mrs. 
Tilton from all belief in, or suspicion of, their 
guilt, with the American public. Mr. Beecher has 
not had fair play. He has not been regarded as guilt- 
less until proved to be guilty, even with every prob- 
ability in his favor. It was to have been expected 
that all whoremongers and adulterers, and pimps 
and panders, would side against him; but that good 
men and women should have prejudged him, sus- 
pected him, believed or half believed in his guilt; 
that men of his own cloth should have undertaken 
to prove his guilt before all the evidence was ren- 
dered and sifted; that, while engaged steadily in 
his Master’s work, preaching the gospel of charity, 
he should have been obliged to bear the burden of 
most unchristian scorn, laid upon him by profess- 
edly Christian men, is pitiful—is worse—is so much 
worse, that we shrink from using the strong words 
that can only characterize it. 

But the trial is over, and Mr. Beecher is not 
killed. He is so far from being killed that he was 
never before so much loved and trusted. The 
clouds engendered by the great scandal have not 
entirely left the heavens, but the sun shines, and a 
rainbow of promise spans the sky. We congratulate 
him and the church which has illustrated the benefi- 
cence of his counsels so nobly, in its love and loy- 


| difference in the end. 





alty, on the result. They should have had a verdict 
in form as well as substance, but it will make no 
Why this man, of all men, 
should have been called to go down into the ocean 
of this great sorrow, and been compelled to associa- 


| tion with its unclean forms upon its unclean floor, 


the good God only knows. That he has been washed 
clean by the waters up through which he has come 
is the verdict, at last, of the majority of the Ameri- 


| can people, who have done him so much injustice. 


For this great and good majority, we beg to say to 
him that he is loved, believed in, trusted, honored, 
revered, more than ever before, and that their prayer 
is that he may have a long, pleasant, and increasingly 
useful life. 

The “ Jury-System." 

AT a recent trial in Massachusetts of Mr. Samuel 
Bowles, for damaging the character of Mr. Willis 
Phelps in “The Springfield Republican,’ 
amount represented by a large expression in Amer- 
ican currency, the litigants agreed to dispense with 
the jury altogether, as, by a law of the State, they 
had the privilege of doing. It was an exceedingly 
sensible proceeding, and ought to have attracted 
more attention than it did attract, and a wider fol- 
lowing than it has yet secured. For, of all the hal- 
lucinations which, from generation to generation, 
possess and pervert the minds of men, that which 
attaches a sort of sacredness to a jury trial, and 
holds the “jury-system”’ as half divine, is the most 
fatuitous. To be tried by one’s “peers,”’ those 
“peers” reaching the exact number of twelve, is 
regarded, by a very large number of the community, 
as a privilege to be surrendered under no circum- 
stances—a privilege to be defended at any cost of 
blood and treasure. 

The word “ peer,’’ as it is used here, is a cheat. 
All that it means is that the juror has the same po- 
litical power and privileges as the man whom he 
helps to try, yet the women of America have never 
been tried by their peers. “Infants”? are never 
tried by their peers. Those who were formerly 
slaves were never tried by their peers. 


to an 


If we go 


| beyond this, and attach any intellectual or moral 


significance to the word “ peer,” we shall find that 
a man is almost never tried by his peers. In the 
recent trial of Mr. Beecher, it would be very silly to 
say that he was tried by his peers. Indeed, it would 
have been very difficult to find enough of his peers 
in America to try him. If such a jury could have 


| had charge of his case, it certainly would not have 


disagreed. 

But to come down upon the solid fact, let us con- 
fess that the ordinary jury is utterly incompetent to 
perform the duties of its office. Men who are taken 
from the different walks of life, men whose minds 
run in the narrow channels of specialized industries, 
are brought into a court-room under circumstances 
utterly strange to them, without habits of mental 
application, without practice in sifting evidence, ea- 
sily imposed upon by the plausibilities of counsel, 
easily acted upon through their sympathies, easily 


| impressible by eloquence, and are expected the first 
| time, and every time, to render justice. 


The thing 
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is absurd on the face of it; and so notorious now is 
the uncertainty of a jury trial, that men regard a 
verdict very much as they do the drawing of a lot- 
tery. A verdict is a matter of jury and not of justice 
at all. So well understood is the fact, on the part 
of corporations, that, before a jury, they stand no 
chance in any case against an individual, that many 
of them have ceased to expect justice from a jury, 
and, so, are constantly compromising suits in which 
they know their opponents have no case. The aver- 
age juror makes common cause with any individual 
against a corporation, as the corporation has found 
to its cost. 

As men average, there is one man in twelve, at 
least, of exceptional mind and characteristics. There 
was a devil among the twelve Apostles, and in nearly 
every jury there is a “crooked stick.”” He may be 
without common honesty; he may be without com- 
mon sense. He may be a man who has a genius 
for differing with everybody on every possible sub- 
ject. One man in twelve, at least, has some kind 
of eccentricity, and, as he has no special education 
to help him, his opinion on any subject is without 
the slightest value. Now, this twelfth man is the 
man on whom hangs the fate of all who trust them- 
selves to a jury trial, He can hinder justice, and 
he usually does it. The good sense of eleven men 
may have decided a given case in a given way, 
but the bad sense, or the bad disposition, of the 
twelfth man, is enough to thwart their will, and 


make all the labor bestowed upon the case of no | 


avail. We decide all other questions by a majority 
vote but this. Here alone we require unanimity, 
and no chance whatever is afforded to realize the 
results of preponderating opinion. If a jury trial 
could be decided by a majority, even if it should be 
five-sixths, or eleven-twelfths, justice would have a 
better chance. As it is, we have always to count 
in the chance of getting the crooked stick, the dis- 
honest man, the corruptible man, and to admit his 


power to spoil any verdict that eleven men may 


freely decide upon. The law does its best to make 
every juror incompetent, by insisting that he shall 
be so little intelligent in current affairs as to have 
no opinion concerning them, as they may relate to 
cases in hand. 

But there is something further than this to be 
said against juries. The fact that their service is 
compulsory is an outrage upon the rights of the 
citizen. There is no other civil or judicial service 
mito which men are compelled but this. In time 
of war, the State can compel the service of her sons 
for her defense, if they do not volunteer; but a 
state of war is altogether an exceptional condition. 
In a condition of peace, any compulsory service in 


the making or administration of law is essentially a | 
of immigrants, who come here to remain. We have 


hardship and an outrage. To be forced to compel 
this service is to acknowledge slavery to precedent, 
and confess to scantiness of resources. To force 
men unpaid, or only inadequately paid, into the ser- 
vice of the courts, to drag them away from their 
business or their families, imprison them under the 
charge of officers, and annoy them for days, or 
weeks, or months, as the case may be, with the de- 


| out it. 
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tails of affairs in which they have no interest what. 
ever, is oppression, against which our people would 
have kicked long ago, but for this hallucination 
about the sacredness of the jury trial. People do 
not see how we can get along without it. 

Well, Mr. Bowles and Mr. Willis got along with. 
We should very much prefer to leave a 
case of ours with three men trained in the law, or 
to one man accustomed to comparing and meas. 
uring evidence, than to twelve men selected by lot 
from the realm of acknowledged inexperience and 
incompetency. After one has picked out the three 
best men on a jury, he has a better jury in the three 
than in the nine which are left. A sum is not in. 
creased by piling ciphers upon it. The simple truth 
is that the jury system is outlived and ought to be 
outlawed. It does not help the cause of law and 
justice, and ought to be kicked out of the way. It 
is oppressive to the juror, it is anomalous in our 
system of government, it makes the uncertainty of 
the law still more uncertain, it is expensive, and 
it is utterly unnecessary. There is nothing sacred 
about it. To be tried by a man’s peers is not half 
so good a thing as to be tried by a man’s intellectual 
and moral superiors. 

Why will not the political press, which has such 
large influence in legislation, take up this wretched 
old humbug, and help to dispose of it forever? If 
we cannot get rid of it at once, let us reform it, by 
reducing its numbers, calling for higher qualifica- 
tions in its constituents, and taking our verdicts 
from the majority. Let us at least provide all pos- 
sible ways, everywhere, for getting along without it. 


A Word for Our Wanderers. 


THERE is a great deal of private, and a measure 
of public, fault-finding with the fact that multitudes 
of our American people go abroad to spend their 
time and money. We have forgotten the number 
of millions which it is calculated are spent in going 
up and down, and walking to and fro, in Europe— 
frittered away on gewgaws, invested in silks which 
neither pay a revenue to the Government nor a 
profit to the American shop-keepers, expended on 
foreign steamers in the outward and homeward 
passages, etc., etc. It never occurs to the growlers, 
we presume, that we are getting from the other side, 
all the time, more than we send over there. In the 
first place, there are always here, with annually 
increasing numbers, a considerable throng of tour- 
ists who spend liberally. They are nearly all of the 
richer class; for America is not a country in which 
a foreigner can live more cheaply than he can at 
Of course this class cannot offset the throng 
we annually send to Europe and steadily support 
there, but every incoming vessel brings its tribute 


no statistics, but it must be true that these, who 
bring all their worldly possessions, import, in the 
aggregate, an amount far surpassing what we 
export among our travelers. We send by fifties, 
they come by thousands. They come with their 


| little hoards accumulated through frugal generations, 


and these little hoards amount, in a single year, to a 
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very large sum. But they bring something better 
than money—life and industry. Every man and 
woman, as a rule, is an addition to the productive 
capital of the country. How incalculably large 
have been the contributions of the immigrant to the 
wealth, the greatness, and the comfort of America! 
The immigrant has dug all our canals, built all our 
railroads, and been the burden-bearer in all enter- 
prises requiring brawn and bone. There are nine 
chances in ten that the person who cooks what we 


eat, waits upon us at table, milks the cow, hoes the | 


corn, drives the coach, grooms the horse, mows the 
hay, mans the vessel, digs the ditch, spins the cot- 
ton, washes the clothes and makes the bed, is a for- 
eigner. Indeed, it is more than probable that a full 
moiety of all the money which Americans spend 
abroad is won from the profits on foreign labor. It 
is well enough to remember this, and not to grudge 
the money which buys abroad so much pleasure, 
instruction, and health for our weary and over- 
worked people. 

There is another class of fault-finders who have 
their little fling at the wanderers—a fling somewhat 
worn by long use, but still quite effective when 
employed against, or among, the thoughtless. The 
stay-at-homes need something, of course, to con- 
sole them, and to keep themselves in counte- 
nance; and we hear from their wise lips such utter- 
ances as these: “They had much better stay at 
home and travel in their own country than to go to 
Europe.” “I should be ashamed to go to Europe 
until I had seen something of America.” “If I 
hadn't seen Niagara, or the Mammoth Cave, or the 
Mississippi River, I should be ashamed to travel 
abroad.” 





Any one of these wise statements, flung | 


at a man’s head, is regarded as sufficient to settle | 


him if he is a wanderer abroad, and happens not to 
have been a great traveler at home. It is supposed, 
indeed, to decide the whole matter—to condemn the 
man who travels into foreign lands, and justify the 
man who sticks to his own door-yard and does not 
travel anywhere. 

Well, travel in one’s own country is very desira- 
ble, if a man has the time and can afford the expense 
and the hardship; but for a New Yorker to go to 
Niagara involves the travel of nine hundred miles 
out and back by rail. To see Chicago or any of the 
Western cities costs two thousand miles of travel. 
lo see the Yosemite involves six thousand miles 
of travel. There is not a great object of natural 
interest in the country a sight of which does not 
cost a great deal of money and a great deal of 
fatigue. To go to the Far West, to climb the Colo- 
rado Mountains, or to visit any of the great objects 


of natural curiosity in that region, involves hardship | 


that ladies particularly, unless exceptionally rugged, 
cannot endure at all. And when we have seen all, 
what have we seen? 
wonderful works of nature—and nothing else. Our 
cities are new, and with a brief history, confined 
almost entirely to the details of their quick material 
development. We see everywhere the beginnings 
of the life of a great nation, and they bear a striking 
resemblance to each other. 


Grand things, to be sure— | 


Now, when a man finds himself with money to 
spend, he likes to go where he can get the most for 
it. He takes himself and his family to Europe, and 
finds himself everywhere on historic ground. He 
can hardly travel twenty-five miles without meeting 
with something—some majestic river, some castle, 
some old cathedral, some gallery of art, some palace, 
some ancient battle-ground—which charms his atten- 
tion. To the traveler, London is a vast store-house 
of historic associations. Cheapside, the Strand, 
Piccadilly, Threadneedle street—all these are names 
just as familiar to him as Broadway ; and a hundred 
names of literary men, statesmen, poets, philoso- 
phers, are associated with them. Westminster Abbey 
is a place to meditate and weep in. To sit down in 
this stately and hallowed pile is to sit down with the 
worthiest of fifty generations. The Tower, the 
great Museum, the picture galleries, the ten thou- 
sand other objects of interest, compel the traveler to 
feel that he is in another world, to whose wealth 
almost countless generations have contributed. 
Scotland is like fairy-land to him. He walks over 
the territory where Sir Walter walked. His lungs 
inhale the same air, his eyes look upon the same 
hills, and valleys, and streams that inspired the 
Wizard. He crosses the Channel into sunny 
France, the land of the vine. He finds a new peo- 
ple, with another language, other traditions, another 
civilization. He reaches its beautiful capital, visits 
its wonderful churches, traverses the Louvre day 
after day until his mind is surfeited with beauty, 
mingles with the gay life upon the Champs Elysées 
and the Boulevards, rides in the Bois, goes to Fon- 
tainebleau and Versailles and all the beautiful envi- 
rons, no one of which is without its special historic 
interest, or its treasury of art or architecture. 

From France he goes to Switzerland, a country con- 
taining the most interesting natural scenery, perhaps, 
in the world, and all fitted up for exhibition. The 
smoothest roads sweep over the highest mountain- 
passes. There are guides ready and competent for 
every possible expedition, mules saddled and bri- 
dled, and ready to bear the traveler anywhere. 
The hotels are perfection, and every provision is 
made for comfort. There are thousands of travelers, 
representing all nationalities, who are never-failing 
subjects of interest and amusement. And there are 
the Matterhorn, and the Jungfrau, and Mont Blanc! 
There is but one Switzerland in the world. One 
can stand in its sunny vineyards and gaze upon ever- 
lasting snow. One can sit in the comfort or luxury 
of his hotel, and watch the mountains as they change 
at sunset from jagged brown and shining white to 
purple cloud, and from purple cloud to some celes- 
tial semblance of a cloud, until he feels that he has 
reached the spiritual meaning of it all, and has 
learned something of the secrets of the other world. 

From Switzerland he goes to Italy. He lingers 
among the lakes, he pauses in Genoa, climbs the 


| tower at Pisa, sails some bright morning into the 


Bay of Naples, with Vesuvius smoking on his right, 
and the beautiful city fronting him like a vision of 
heaven, after the long tossing on the bosom of a 
bluer Mediterranean than he ever before dreamed 
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of. He visits Pompeii asleep on one side of the bay, 


and Baiz, the old watering-place of the Romans, | 


quite as soundly asleep on the other. He eats 
oranges in Sorrento, and wishes he could stay there 
forever; and then he goes to Rome—to St. Peter’s, 
to the galleries, to the Coliseum, to the marvelous 
churches, to the Catacombs, and finds that it would 
take years to exhaust what it holds for him of inter- 
est and instruction. He glides in the moonlight 


over the grand canal in Venice, wanders through | 
the Doge’s palace, mounts the Campanile, and | 
thinks by day and dreams by night of the old life, | 


the old commerce, the old and dying civilization. 
He visits the marble-flowering garden at Milan, 
passing beautiful old cities, always leaving behind 
unseen more than he sees, and still he has all Ger- 
many, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Austria, and Spain 
left. 

But he has spent a year, and got more pleasure 


for his money, more priceless memories, more useful ' 


OLD 


THE 


FIRST EDITION. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 


TENNYSON’S NEW DRAMA. 


Its Appearance in England—En- | 


thusiastic Praise by the London 
** Times.” 


[Cable Despatch to the Associated Press. ]} 


LONDON, June 19.—Tennyson’s drama, 
The 
review of the drama, declares there is more true fire 


in it than in anything which has appeared since 


new 


“Queen Mary,” is published. Times, in a 


Shakespeare’s time. 


IT was the “ Evening Post” of that date, you will 
remember. Perhaps you read it on the North River 
steamboat; perhaps you were traveling alone and 
went wandering over the boat in quest of some sym- 
pathetic soul to show it to—some one whom you 
could ask, in your enthusiasm, whether this 19th 
day of June, 1875, were not a red-letter day ; whether 
we had not reached an epoch; whether we did not 
inhabit an era; whether Beauty had not at last 
triumphed over the Beast; whether the Philistine 
were not slain; and whether he had a friend 








| knowledge, more culture in language, and manners, 


and art, than it would be possible for him to get at 
home in fifty years. This may be “treason ;”’ and, 
if it is, we hope it will be “made the most of.” 
The truth is, our country is young. Our architect. 
ure is new and raw, our galleries of art are yet to be 
created, and nothing among us has retired so far 
into the past that a halo of romance has gathered 
over it. To stand in a foreign church or cathedral, 
and remember that it was old when our country was 
discovered, is to realize how young our nation is. It 
is not natural scenery that our wanderers go to see, 
though that is not lacking. It is the objects of 
human interest that they seek—the records of old 
civilization with which every city is crowded, and 
which look down from pathetic ruins or time-defy- 
ing towers, from every hill-top and mountain. The 
tide of foreign travel cannot be diverted from these 
by all the croaking in the world, and ought not 
to be. 


CABINET. 


connected with the daily press, or himself knew 
Mr. Simonton, and could by either means discover 
whether ever before in the history of the world,— 
and especially of latter-day civilization, and modern 
literature,—the fact that a poem had been published 
was considered a piece of news to be telegraphed 
from London for the Associated Press across the 
Atlantic Ocean,—and then to be printed with 
double leads, at the head of the news columns of 
the New York afternoon papers! 

And perhaps the sympathetic soul said to you— 
what he said to us—that it wasn’t much like Grub 
street, was it ? 


No, it was not much like Grub street. Many a 


poor Grub streeter would have been glad to have 


been paid for his poem a price equal to the cost of 
that cable telegram. 

A friend of ours who himself lived in that neigh- 
borhood when he was young, and before the old 
place had been torn down to make room for rows 
of French roofs,—with all the modern improvements, 
—this friend of ours begged us to remember what a 
devilish rough time he and the other poor devils had 
of it. It wasn’t only the poor pay and hard fare, 
mind you, but the fight they had to make for recog 
nition; the slowness of the public to catch their 
names, even if they caught their tunes. “ You 
young chicks,” he said, “inherit the estates your 
literary papas have built up for you. People care 
more for literature now; it is better appreciated, 
better paid. If I could get back the hundreds 
of poems I almost gave away when I was winning 
my spurs, I could make a fortune with them in 
your rich modern magazines. Any petty rhymster 
can get treble for his wares what we young poets 
used to get. Oh, you are lucky dogs! It’s easy 
enough to succeed nowadays.” 
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Perhaps this depends upon what is meant by suc- 
We know a man distinguished in public life 


cess. 


who will tell you, if you ask him about it, that the | 


great enemy which he has had to fight is the inherit- 
ance of a famous name. He was supposed to have 


been born into all the conditions of success, and his | 


good luck clogged his advance in more ways than one. 


The tendency of culture is notoriously to produce | 


aself-critical frame of mind unfriendly to spontane- 
ous artistic expression; the knowingness, the noto- 
riety, the easy vogue of the times, instead of being a 
help, are a hinderance to the artist. 

It is this that puts an extinguisher upon the young 
poet; and it is the same modern taint that takes 
from the older and the master poets of our day that 
buoyant, spontaneous quality that the poets used to 
have when they were not subject to interviewers, 
daily-newspaper critics, and the Atlantic cable. 

You may say that the great poet overcomes all 
such hinderances, and that very much the same 
state of things has almost always existed; which is 
true enough as far as it goes, but the tone and habit 


of the thought of a generation have to do with the 


making and unmaking of poets, for all that. You 
may hold it to be pure nonsense, that such and 
such an artist knows too much: it is nonsense, of 
course, in the literal meaning. But it is the way 
that we moderns know things that is the trouble; 
it is the over-critical, d/as¢, self-conscious atmos- 
phere of our nineteenth-century learning that poi- 
sons our art. We are old before we are young. We 
are ashamed to be sincere. 

As an illustration of the modern tone of which 
we speak, take up the magazines of the month, ex- 
amine the contributed verse, and notice how our 
verse-makers, in a large proportion of cases, pro- 
duce their effects; see what sort of material they 
find poetic. The way to produce an effect of ten- 
lerness or heroism, nowadays, seems to be by 
means of apology. The poet thinks he has to 
show his reader that 4e also sees the ridiculous side 
of the thing; and by this method he wards off the 
lamnable nineteenth-century laugh. 





| 


| 


| 
| 
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WE have spoken of a certain modern taint that 
impairs the work of the foremost poets of the day. 
For example, read the two latest English tragedies, 
Swinburne’s “ Bothwell”’ and Tennyson’s “ Queen 
Mary.” In “Queen Mary” the self-consciousness is 
so prevalent that to many readers it has little in- 
terest save a literary interest. Author and reader 
are above all, we should say, concerned with how 
the work is to be done, and how it has been done. 
That it is powerful in separate passages; that in 
conception of the different characters, in tone, in his- 
torical fidelity, it is a chaste and beautiful poem,—this 
may be felt; but in a tragedy we expect other quali- 
ties: fire, strong passion, singleness and strength 
of impression, a dramatic movement. In a tragedy, 
above all things, we should find spontaneity, aban- 
donment. But if Tennyson does not give us these, 
surely we shall have them in this latest drama of 
Swinburne! 

The modern taint is shown in “ Bothwell,’”’ how- 
ever, in another and more melancholy way. That 
poem is the latest and most lamentable development 
of an art tone nurtured by influences at work in the 
England of to-day; the result of which tone is that 
certain moods, experiences, and essential qualities of 
life or art are looked upon as separate from their 
necessary relations. That love, for instance, is a 
life; that melody is a thing of the inmost mind and 
soul; that the former is not a function to be ana- 
lyzed and made mere artistic use of; that the latter 
is something that comes not with much critical pala- 
ver, much jingling of rhyme and rhythm, but solely 
and singly from a melodious thought, a heart full of 
music and singing,—these matters cannot be un- 
known to any poet, but they seem to have been 
strangely forgotten by certain living English bards, 
and notably by the author of “ Bothwell.” 


WE suppose that by and by, when everybody and 
everything become entirely layered over with inven- 
tions and modern criticisms and other improvements, 
we will get used to it, and gradually relapse by in- 
direction into a simple, straightforward, healthy, and 
natural condition of mind. 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Sense in Shoes. 


EveryBopy has heard the old story of how Ca- 
nova chose five hundred beautiful women from whom 
model his Venus, and among them all could not 
find a decent set oftoes. Ifhe lived nowadays, what 
luck would he have under the dainty little laced 
otees, with their high pointed heels? As for these 
adult women, however, if they choose to both tor- 
ture and disfigure themselves, we have neither ad- 
vice nor sympathy to offer; but the condition of the 
feet of the children is really too serious a matter to 
de passed by in silence. As soon as the helpless 
Vor. X.—42. 


| baby can put its foot to the ground, and before it 


can complain in words, shoes are put on it, by which 
the width of the toes is contracted fully half an inch, 
and usually a stiff counter is ordered in the heel 
with some vague idea of “ strengthening the ankle.” 
From that time, no matter how watchful or sensible 
its parents may be in other regards, this instrument 
of torture always constitutes part of its dress; the 
toes are forced into 1 narrower space year by year 


| “to give a good shipe to the foot,” until they overlap 
and knot, and knob themselves over with incipient 


corns and bunions; then the heel is lifted from the 
ground by artificial means,—thus the action of the 
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calf-muscles is hindered and the elastic cartilage of | 
the whole foot stiffened at their earliest tender period | 


of growth. The results are a total lack of elasticity 
in the step and carriage (American women are 
noted for their mincing, cramped walk), and a foot 
inevitably distorted and diseased. 


development ; our own Indian can show us. We 
have seen the foot of an old chief, who had tramped 
over the mountains for sixty years, which for delicacy 
of outline and elasticity could shame that of the fair- 
est belle. Southern children are more fortunate in 
this matter than those in the North, as it is custom- 
ary, even in the wealthiest classes, to allow their 
feet to remain bare until the age of six. Mothers in 
the North are not wholly to blame, however, as the 


climate requires that the feet shall be covered, and | 


it is well-nigh impossible, even in New York, to 
find shoes properly made for children unless a last 
is especially ordered for the foot. As a new last 
would be required every month or two, very few 
parents are able to give the watchfulness and money 
required. If shoes of the proper shape were insisted 
upon by customers, the dealers would speedily fur- 
nish them. Nothing is more prompt than the reply 
of trade to any hint of a new want or fashion. A 
shoemaker in one of the inland cities made a for- 


tune by advertising shoes of the shape of a child’s | 
| bear the night-watch with the little one. 


foot. He counted on the intelligence and good sense 
of the mothers, and was not disappointed. If the 
mothers who read SCRIBNER would insist upon such 
work from their shoemakers, their children would 
arise upon well-shaped, healthy feet, to call them 
blessed. 


Hours for Eating. 


THERE has been so much said upon eating—upon 
how, when, and what we shall eat—that the subject 
ought to have been exhausted long ago, but a little 
observation of ourselves and our neighbors will prove 
to us that although we generally know what and how 
we ought to eat, very few of us have any principles 
beyond those furnished by custom or convenience, 
that teach us wien to have our meals. 

We all understand that we ought to eat when we 
need food and when it can be digested with the least 
interruption. The out-door laborer, the muscle- 
worker in any capacity, may follow any rule of 
hours that best suits his convenience, and find that 
he has no penalty to pay for so doing, but the brain- 
worker, the young mother, the delicate man or 
woman is not always let off so easily. If the 
latter conform to rules made for others, they are apt 
to pay for their compliance by loss of health, or more 
commonly loss of working power. Their systems 
are exhausted in a different manner and need a dif- 
ferent kind of support, and it may happen that they 
ought to have their meals not at convenient, but at 
very inconvenient hours. 

As American customs go, we have an early break- 


fast, a lunch or dinner in the middle of the day, and | 


a dinner or supper at twilight. These are very good 
and sensible periods when they suit the appetite and 


We need not go | 
to the statues of ancient Greece to find of what | 
beauty the foot is susceptible when left to its natural | 





business, and we have in such cases nothing to say 
against them. The trouble is, that they do not suit 
every one. When any one comes to the breakfast 
table, morning after morning, languid and listless, 
caring for nothing beyond his cup of coffee; when 
he begins to be hungry about eleven and to think 
impatiently of the coming meal; when he eats of this 
meal heartily, and then feels disinclined to go to 
work again, he may then feel sure that his routine 
of life needs changing. We want our food regularly, 


| but we want it at such periods that we shall not 


feel either the worse for the need of it, or for the 


| having it. 


In the first place, food never ought to interfere 
with work. No one who expects to do good work 


| ought to try to do it on a full, or an empty stomach, 


If the student, or the mother, wants but a cup of cof- 
fee at the regular breakfast hour, then the breakfast 
ought to come at nine or ten o’clock. To go through 
all the morning hours weakened by the need of food, 
is an outrage against health. 

If there is brain-work to be done in the afternoon, 
the stomach should not be taxed to digest a heavy 
meal in the middle of the day. 

If the brain is too active at night to permit of 
sleep; if the baby wears the mother out before 


| morning, the stomach ought to be allowed to take 


some of the surplus nervous energy to itself, and 
the wearied nurse should have something to help her 


The obvious rule in many cases is to have an early 


| cup of tea or coffee, and perhaps a biscuit; then a 


late and substantial breakfast, a light lunch if it is 
needed, and a wholesome dinner after working hours. 
In this way, a long, well-nourished day is secured. 
The early cup of coffee refreshes the worker, the 
breakfast reinforces him, the lunch does not interfere 
with his brain, his dinner has leisure to digest qui- 
etly, and he has a sufficient amount of nourishment 
to keep him from lying awake from the effects of an 
empty stomach. 

A great deal is said about the propriety of eating 
but one or two meals a day, but there are very few 
Americans who can stand such long fasts, or who 
possess the anaconda faculty of happily digesting 
such meals as these one or two must be. As to 
the trouble of many meals, any innovation upon 
custom is a trouble, but when this one becomes 
necessary it has one advantage—it pays! 


Short Hints concerning Sickness. 
Don’t whisper in the sick-room. 
When the doctor comes to see you, remember 
how many pairs of stairs he has to climb every day, 
and go down to him if you are well enough. 


When you are sitting up at night with a patient, 
be sure to have something to eat, if you wish to save 
yourself unnecessary exhaustion. 

Remember that sick people are not necessarily 
idiotic or imbecile, and that it is not always wise to 
try to persuade them that their sufferings are imag- 
inary. They may even at times know best what 
they need. 
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Never deceive a dying person unless by the doc- 
tor’s express orders. It is not only wrong to allow 
any soul to go into eternity without preparation, but 
how can you tell but that he has something he ought 
to tell or do before he goes away? 


If you have a sick friend to whom you wish to be 
of use, do not content yourself with sending her 
flowers and jelly, but lend her one of your pict- 
ures to hang in place of hers, or a bronze to re- 
place the one at which she is so tired of staring. 


Don’t have needless conversations with the doctor 
outside of the sick-room. 
irritate a nervous patient sooner. If you do have 
such conversations, don’t tell the patient that the 
doctor said “nothing.” He won't believe you, and 
he will imagine the worst possible. 

In lifting the sick, do not take them by the shoul- 
ders and drag them up on to the pillows, but get 
some one to help you. Let one stand on one side 
of the patient, the other opposite, then join hands 
under the shoulders and hips, and lift steadily and 
promptly together. This method is easy for those 
who lift, and does not disturb the one who is lifted. 

Do not imagine that your duty is over when you 
have nursed your patient through his illness, and 
he is about the house, or perhaps going out again. 
Strength does not come back in a moment, and the 
days when little things worry and little efforts ex- 
haust, when the cares of business begin to press, 
but the feeble brain and hand refuse to think and 
execute, are the most trying to the sick one, and 
then comes the need for your tenderest care, your 
most unobtrusive watchfulness. 


A Mental “ Set." 


Ir has been found by experiment that when a 
tensile strain (that is, a pulling or tearing strain) is 
applied to a bar of iron, or other metal, it is stretched 
before it parts. A proper weight applied to any 
iron bar, whatever its size, will tear it apart. Before 
the tearing strain is reached, the bar will stretch in 
proportion to its size andthe strain. If the strain 
does not exceed one-fifth that of the tearing strain, 
the bar will, by its own elasticity, recover itself, and 
assume its original length. A million successive 
strains, provided they do not exceed this elasticity, 
may be applied to the bar, and every time it will re- 
cover itself and be uninjured. The greatest strain 
that the bar will bear without being permanently 
stretched is called its limit of elasticity. Exceed this 


limit, and the bar will be permanently elongated | 


and become “ set.’”’ When a bar has become thus 
permanently set, its value is greatly impaired. The 
tensile strain can no longer be applied with safety. 
Every pull increases the set, and, after a few appli- 
cations, it tears apart. Furthermore, when the limit 
of elasticity is reached, the very character of the iron 
is changed. It becomes brittle, and less able to re- 
sista sudden pull. Its “life”? seems to depart, and 
its end is soon reached. This limit of elasticity 
represents the ultimate strength of the bar, and it is 
reckoned at one-fifth its tensile limit, or the point at 
which it breaks, 





aE : : | “rupture.” 
Nothing will excite and | . 


| every day. 
| and the brain may be stretched again a million times. 


| ness of one day over into the next,and mental “ set 


| ter will be changed. 


| which will make long strips. 


| fustic and logwood set with blue vitriol. 


The human brain has its limit of elasticity—its 
ultimate strength. It will doa certain amount of 
work in one day without injury.- Give a night’s rest, 
or a day’s idleness, and it will recover and be as good 
as ever. The strain can be enormously increased, but 
like the iron bar, the brain will “set.’’ It will give 
way, stretch, and become fixed. Apply the strain a 
few times more and it will exceed its tensile limit and 
break. The doctors will give it a learned name, and 
the unwise will call it a stroke of Providence. The 
mechanic would call it a “bad set,’’ or a “tear,”’ or 
Keep within the limit of mental elastic- 
ity, and one may do the same amount of mental work 
Let each night’s rest recover the stretch, 


Exceed the ultimate mental strength, carry the weari- 
”” 
will be established. Then the whole mental charac- 
The next pull will stretch it 
more, and soon it gives way in total rupture. The 
secret of success is, never to exceed the limit of 
elasticity, never to acquire a mental set. To this 
there is but one guide—experience. 


How to Make Rag Carpets. 

IF you want something for your kitchen floor, 
firm, warm, and durable, from which spots can be 
easily removed, which can be shaken, turned, and 
be as good as new again for several years, use rag 
carpets. They can generally be obtained of carpet 


dealers at from sixty cents to one dollar a yard; but 


often a smoother and handsomer article can be made 
at home, at least ready for the loom. For this pur- 
pose save the old clothes—old flannel, sheets, and 
under-garments, old dresses—in fact, everything 
Old clothes of good 
colors are doubly valuable. Calicoes not too much 
worn are excellent material. Cut into strips about 
an inch wide, sew end to end, and wind smoothly 
into balls of about one pound weight. Allow from 
one and one-fourth to one and one-half pounds of 
rags to a square yard of carpeting. Collect all odd 
pieces of any color for the mosaic or hit-and-miss 
stripe. Cut and mix these thoroughly before sew- 
ing, so as to make this stripe as uniform as possible. 
A few pounds of remnants from a woolen factory or 
soft listings, of any needed color, make a nice stripe, 
and require little sewing. Do not put too much 


| black into a kitchen carpet, as it is not a strong 


color and shows the dust more than other colors. 
A stripe of several shades of red brightens up a car- 
pet wonderfully—and who objects to a little bright- 
ness in the kitchen? White woolen rags take a 
nice cochineal red, white cotton a durable green from 
A cinna- 
mon color may be dyed with copperas. Select a 
coarse strong warp of some dark color—brown and 
slate colors are good—allowing one pound of warp 
for every three and one-fourth yards of carpeting. 
Keep the exact weight of rags and warp to compare 
with weight of carpet when returned, and employ a 
good weaver. Many prefer a kitchen carpet put 
down with rings, as it can thus be easily taken up 
and shaken. 
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Letters from Correspondents. 


Goop Ink.—We think it was Gail Hamilton who 
classed the manufacture of black ink among the lost 
arts. The lady who sends us the following recipes 
does not promise “ the blackness of particular dark- 
ness,” exactly; but she assures us that they have 
been tried and have made excellent, easy-flowing, 
vivid black ink : 

To three pints of rain-water add three ounces of 
dark-colored Aleppo galls in gross powder, one ounce 
of green copperas, one ounce of rasped logwood, one 
ounce of gum-arabic. Let the mixture be well shaken 
or stirred four or five times a day for two or three 
weeks. It will then be fit for use. A few drops of 
any essential oil will prevent mold. This ink will 
copy- 

A cheap ink, said to be good, is made thus: Dis- 
solve in one quart of hot rain-water, in a glass ves- 
sel, one ounce of bichromate potash, one ounce of 
prussiate potash. Call this No.1. To two gallons 
of rain-water, actively boiling, add a quarter of a 
pound of extract of logwood. Stir briskly and pour 
in No. 1 while stirring, and the ink is made. This 
ink flows freely and does not corrode the pen. 


EARLY BREAKFASTS FOR SERVANTS.—A Hobo- 
ken lady sends us the following sensible suggestion: 


“ If the work goes well, domestics must needs rise 


early, as certain portions of the work can only be | 


done properly, or without inconvenience to the house- 
hold, before the family are astir, and it is the usual 
practice to give the servants their morning meal after 
the family, while they are required, or ought to be, 
to rise hours before. Families do not as a rule re- 
tire early, especially in homes where there are chil- 
dren; they must have their hour with papa, their 
hour of family reunion and joy, so that it is usually 
well into the hours before the elders are quietly seated 
to begin their evening. Then, as their occupations 
and pleasure lead them, they keep, in cities at least, 
hours that forbid early rising. 
domestics whose labor is manual, and whose honest, 
healthy toil brings early and refreshing sleep, so 
that they may reasonably be required to rise early. 
In a well-regulated household, much work should 
be accomplished before the family breakfast. If 


CULTURE 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Queen Mary.” * 

Mr. TENNYSON’s “ Lucretius,” more than his 
“TIdyls of the King,” taught us how subtile an ob- 
jective power was his, in rendering a peculiar mood 
not his, and in thus far it presented to us his dra- 
matic side. The Idyls were rich proof of his eye for 
dramatic situation and his skill in describing it; but 


~ Queen Mary. A Drama_ By Alfred Tennyson. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Company. 


Quite otherwise with | 


AN 


fires are kept, of course they should be made bright, 
fenders and hearth well-polished and dusted. Par. 
lors, library, and dining-room, front hall and stairs, 
as well as front door and porch, need be put in order 
for the day. Of course the neat and tasteful ar. 
rangement of the table is included. 

“For years I have given an early breakfast in the 
kitchen, thus having the servants all ready to begin 
the work of the day comfortably. This does not add 
to the household expense, as there is nearly always 
some relish left from the day before, and, with a re 
freshing cup of tea or coffee, domestics are content 
with a very simple breakfast. Another advantage 
of this plan is that there is no delay or untidiness 
after breakfast, as the chamber and dining-room 
work are at once attended to, instead of the unpleas. 
ant delay necessary when the early bird has had a 
long fast. Doubtless there are many housekeepers 
to whom this is an unnecessary suggestion, but | 
am often surprised to know how many homes there 
are wherein the working of this plan would be a 
great improvement, and add to the comfort of all 
the domestic circle.” 


A CANADA RELISH.—“ As many people, and gen. 
tlemen especially, object to sweets for dessert, I send 
a recipe obtained in Canada. It answers for a relish 
for lunch, or may take the place of pastry. I have 
never tasted it in ‘the States,’ but know that it is a 
great favorite with people of Transatlantic ancestry. 
It is quite as savory as Welsh rabbit, while neither 
heavy nor indigestible. 





“ FONDU, 

“Two ounces of butter; four ounces of bread 
crumbs; eight ounces of cheese; one cup of sweet 
milk; three eggs. 

“Cut the butter and cheese into small pieces an 
place them in a large bowl with the bread; on this 
pour scalding milk, after which add the yolks well 
beaten, and also a little salt; mix well together, 
cover, and place on the back of the range, stirring 
occasionally until all is dissolved, when add _ the 
whites beaten to a stiff froth; place in a buttere 
pie plate, and bake in a quick oven for about twenty 
minutes; serve the moment it is taken from the 
| oven. Many eat mustard on this. M. W. 3S.” 


D PKOGRESS. 
| “Lucretius” went a step farther, and showed that 
he could actually vender in a literary-dramatic solil- 
| oquy the mood of the philter-maddened poet. Fi 
nally, “Queen Mary” is given us, and excites at 
once a keen curiosity as to whether or not we are to 
place the book on the same plane with “ Lucretius,” 
or—where we should like to place it—very high 
above that poem. We are afraid that, on the whole, 
it does not go above. We incline to call it merely 
literary-dramatic, with of course the multiplied in- 
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terests that attach to conflict of character with char- 
acter, and all the side-lights and cross-lights of a 
many-peopled historic composition. We read it— 
as doubtless all Mr. Tennyson’s admirers have read 
:—with a sustained and satisfied interest, and take 
in it that sort of pride one naturally feels in the ma- 
ture and worthy work of a poet who has com- 
manded an early allegiance, and does not lose his 
tile to it after many years. 
we confess that it is only respect, not admiration, 
that the book commands. The poet gives no evi- 
ience of a dramatic conception of his own, either 
in his imagination of character or in the form of his 
tragedy. This last has a curious veneering, as we 
may say, of Shakespeare—in the contrast between 
the vulgar populace and the chief actors, in the in- 
troduction of the two songs, and most strikingly in 
the abrupt break of the verse here and there, as 
well as in the equally un-Tennysonian prolongation 
ff two or three of the lines beyond the usual limit. 
So far, indeed, are these resemblances carried in the 
matter of verse, that those full, caroling lines the 
poet has been best known by do not anywhere ap- 
pear; itis as if the greater light he kept before his 
eyes had made his own brilliance pale. Here and 


there occur characteristic phrases, these three lines | 


especially : 
“ For death gives life’s last word a power to live, 


And, like the stone-cut epitaph, remain 
After the vanished voice. * * *” 


But, except in the Milkmaid’s Song and Queen 
Mary’s Song, it is difficult to recognize Tennyson’s 
hand. This, to be sure, is—excepting for the hints 
f manner borrowed from Shakespeare—a merit, 
since it would seem to give the persons a chance to 
speak, at the poet’s expense. The policy is a good 
one; the subdued, neutral background of a quiet 
diction being more suitable to the throwing forward 
of individual character than the high-pitched tone of 
Swinburne’s verses, or the opulent lines with which 
Browning crowds his dramas. And it serves Mr. 
Tennyson well, so far as a sharp first definition and 
heavy outline of his persons is concerned; the only 
pity is, that they have no continuity. They stand 
distinctly before us, now in one attitude, now in an- 
other, as if in so many different pictures; but we 
do not see them move,—they do not, in short, act be- 
foreus. The chief events take place off the scene, 
and are reported or commented upon; though when 
the poet faces the facts of Mary’s mood just before 
death, in the last scene of all, he shows much strong 
feeling, and moves us with an almost tearful sympa- 
thy. Otherwise, the work, from its detached and 
cumbrous form, is little removed from downright 
heaviness. It seems as if some minor story of 
love and fortune—depending partly, perhaps, on the 
fate of Elizabeth—might easily have been carried 
through the play, to bring us closer to the persons, 
and to give it an element of unity very much needed 
as it now stands. It is a poetical historic study, at 
present, but unfortunately those intimate interests 
and threads of suspense have been discarded from 


it, which carry one right into the heart of a past | 
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But, when all is said, | 





| point. 
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| time and help one to realize it better than most 


histories. But modern poets, in their dramas, seem 
to be irrevocably bound by the desire to make their 
imaginings historically correct. We see the same 


| thing in Longfellow’s “New England Tragedies.” 


Shakespeare had the advantage over Tennyson, of 


| living before the day of our Macaulays and Froudes ; 


for it is from Mr. Froude that the laureate obtains 
his heroine and his view of the period. Shake- 
speare read meager histories, and voiced magnifi- 
cently the popular traditions. But we need only 
read Plutarch’s life of Coriolanus and compare it 
with the play, to see where lies the difference be- 
tween the great dramatist’s way of conceiving whole 
lives from the merest seed of suggestion, and the 
modern method of dramatizing history. Still, we 
have in “ Queen Mary ”’ careful, first-rate workman- 
ship, a literary conscience unimpaired by thirty years 
of fame and prosperity. To students of poetry, and 
to early adherents of Tennyson, it will always have a 
value, though it may be doubted whether it will 
share in his earthly immortality. 


“A Norseman's Pilgrimage."'* 


How many people, we wonder, have noticed the 
significance of Mr. Boyesen’s entrance into our lit- 
erature? Many, doubtless, in reflecting that, of 
American fiction, thus far, the famous writers are 
those of Anglo-Saxon breed, have expected a future 
when other elements of our national stock should 
find, in various fitting ways not discordant with the 
integral national character, adequate expression in 
literature; but the author of “Gunnar’’ made his 


| début so quietly with his prose-idyl of Norwegian 


valley-life, that few perhaps have so forecast the 
years, in his case. We do not ourselves mean to 
saddle him with any promises or predictions, but we 
wish to point out that the faint hint of American life 
in the last pages of “Gunnar” has been steadily 


| broadening and deepening in all that Mr. Boyesen 


has written since, and that in his new novel it is ex- 
panded to proportions which may well prepare us 
to look to him, some day, for most suggestive pict- 
ures of American society drawn from a new stand- 
The study of Ruth Copley, as a first result 


in this line, has considerable interest. Of the book, 


as a whole, we must observe that it has not the 
| same subtle appreciation of special rare moods as 


“Gunnar ;’’ neither is there anything in it so freshly 
attractive as the feeling of the boy’s growth in that 
volume. Yet, if we were to bring the two books 
into sharp contrast, trying their strength by the 
Easter-egg method, the “ Pilgrimage” would perhaps 
have the advantage as to a certain toughness and 
strength of structure that are the marks of experi- 
ence and growing skill in the author. Its outlines 
are distincter, the definition of character stronger 
(always excepting that of Gunnar himself), and it 
has a somewhat worldly air which removes it from 
the region of the idyllic to that of the dramatic. 





* A Norseman’s Pilgrimage. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
author of “Gunnar.” New York: Sheldon & Co. 
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Still, we have here the same enthusiasm as before 
for natural beauty, and the incident is all of a quiet 
kind,—a kind, too, that it is a pleasure to see be- 
coming more popular every day. 


of healthful excitements. 


course of his imagination, may fail to penetrate his 
characters to their full depth. As yet, speaking 
strictly, Mr. Boyesen presents us with s/ories, rather 
than novels. That he is a master of the story-form 
appears, we think, sufficiently in this “ Pilgrimage,” 
as well asin “The Story of an Outcast”’ (printed in 
this magazine), and “ A Good-for-Nothing,” in the 
July ScriBNER. Those two tales show him at his 
strongest, and the book falls short of them in force 
of passion and searching insight; yet, as a tale, it is 
eminently picturesque and readable. It can be read 


nearly at one sitting—furnishing thus a good example | 


of Poe’s rule of effect—and, we doubt not, will be 
so read by summer vacation-takers who are fortu- 
nate enough to have it with them. 


Waring's “Whip and Spur." * 


THE charming papers collected under this title | 


will admirably fill a want that every sensitive modern 
heart must experience—the want, namely, for some 
adequate expression of our appreciative and sympa- 
thetic view of the nobler domestic animals. Apuleius, 


with his Golden Ass, and the ancients long before 
him with their magnificent myths of Pegasus, Beller- 
ophon, the Golden Fleece, and the horrid enchant- 
ment of Circe, found a bond of union between man 
and brute; but it was not of that intimate sort which 


we desire nowadays. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the fable form of approaching animals 
and the fine, truthful delineation of them as we see 


it in certain English writers; and to trace the rise | 


of this distinct sort of sympathy from Cowper’s day, 


and earlier, through Mrs. Browning’s poem to her | 


dog Flush, through Scott and Dickens, down to such 


Friends,” or Bret Harte’s admirable “Chiquita ”—to 
trace this development, we say, might be almost as 
interesting a process as that of Ruskin’s investiga- 
tion into the differences between the ancient and the 
modern feeling for landscape. We merely hint this 
as a reminder that Colonel Waring’s sketches are 
not without illustrious pedigree—a prime considera- 
tion in equine literature, one would say,—and that 
we may the better express how strongly we feel that 
they are worthy of their kin. 

There is nothing more healthful than this sort of 
simple, straightforward, hearty writing about what 
interests one in the animal world and in one’s own 
experience. We get the breeze of road and field 
here, and the wholesome, homely atmosphere of 
barn-yards seems not far off. Colonel Waring is not 
merely an enthusiast about horses, however. It is 
true, he dwells lovingly upon the outlines of Vix’s 
head—* small, bony, and of perfect shape, with keen 


* J. R. Osgood & Co., Publishers. 


Mr. Boyesen de- | 
serves our thanks for adhering to this subdued scale | 
Yet, there is a danger | 
about it, viz.: that the writer, lulled by the calm | 


| easy to determine. 





——————— 


| deer-like eyes, and thin, active ears,’”"—whose “ royal 


blood shone out from her face and kept it beautiful; ” 
but he is as keen an observer of everything else 
which his pen touches. How completely and forci- 
bly, with what sparing strokes, does he picture the 
lazy camp-life of his regiment in Missouri and Mis. 
sissippi, and the brave trumpeter Wettstein, “with his 
cap-front turned up so as to let the sun fall full on 
his frank blue eyes and his resolute blond mustache,” 
“smoking, gabbling, singing, rollicking from morning 
till night, and still on until morning again if need 
be,”’ who “seemed to absorb sunshine enough dur- 
ing the day to keep every one bright around him all 
night!’”’ The sketch of Pat Dixon, also, in “Two 
Scouts,” is a commendable and noteworthy perform. 
ance; and the whole story of “How I got my 
Overcoat” is very clever. We say performance, ad- 
visedly : Colonel Waring’s descriptions are not “ ef. 
forts.” How far this is due to a sound instinct which 
never leads him beyond his capacity, is a point not 
In these papers he keeps close 
to fact, and of course there is an end to facts—so far 
as one man’s experience goes. But the strand which 
in this volume he has begun to inweave with the 
literature of the day, is such a desirable one, that we 
cannot help hoping that this “ Rhode Island farmer” 


| will yet give us works to be held in remembrance 


with those of Tom Hughes. 

One thing Colonel Waring seems to possess which 
is absolutely essential to good national writing; that 
is,a sound sense of locality. He can attach himself 
toa place. This capacity is what has given Boston, 
Cambridge, and Concord their literary fame; it was 
a powerful factor in the case of Cooper and Irving; 
and no good American books can be without it. 
To come to the point, we wish that our author 
would garner some further literary fruits of peace as 
he has done those of war; would write of American 
farm-life, boy-life, and field-sports, and gather into 
books all the rich substance of this sort which is 
evaporating under our eyes, every day, for want of 


ti , h | “receivers” to retain it. 
recentities as Dr. John Brown’s “Rab and _his 


“The French at Home." * 


Mr. RHODES is a quick observer, who tells clev- 
erly what he has seen, and he has seen much. To 
write of Paris as understandingly as he does, re- 
quires a long residence in that pleasing city. He is 
not afflicted with the usual malady of writers of the 
present day, a partiality, namely, for either Germans 
or Frenchmen; and the faults of his own country- 
men do not escape him. The good-humored play 
of some of his most amusing satire runs between 
French people and American. To those who de- 
nounce the Gaul after a sweeping fashion, these 
moderate hints may be profitable. “ But what is 
puzzling to the austere theologue is, that there are 
certain clustering qualities of symmetrical harmony 
and goodness found in the character of the Gaul, 
which are not the development of an evil, but of a vir- 
tuous nature. The key to this apparently paradox- 





* The French at Home. New York 


Dodd & Mead. 


By Albert Rhodes. 
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ical state is to be found in the man’s love of the 
beautiful with which he strives to invest his religion 
and his life.’”” * 
of liberty, and it has always eluded him like an ignis 
fatuus. To-day he is a revolutionist, resisting tyr- 
anny to the death in the name of freedom; and, 
to-morrow, as soon as he holds the reins of power, 
in turn becomes as much a tyrant as he whom he 
has overthrown. Yet, he is always a votary of 
liberty.” 

The innate aptitude of the Gaul in matters of the 
kitchen is dwelt upon with special reference to 
American enormities in that direction. A good 
story is told of an old waiter who, seeing some one 
about to add water to some very choice Chateau 
Margaux, stayed the guest’s arm and said solemnly : 
“If you put water in that wine, God will never for- 
give you.” 

Mr. Rhodes is neither severe upon the faults of 
Frenchmen nor ardently enthusiastic over their vir- 
tues; although, on the whole, the leaning is to the 
favorable side. His style has not suffered from 
acquaintance with French models, the subject he 
handles seems to have put him into something of 
the gay humor of which the Gaul is so fond, and 
his bright little book thus becomes really enjoyable 
reading for a hot September day. 


Miss Woolson's Stories.* 


Miss WOOLSON is a pioneer in a new country, 
the great North-west, with its mighty lakes, broad 
rivers, dense forests, and the recent civilization 
which has invaded it. We have here nine articles 
which first appeared in various magazines, and, in all 
of them, the background is some lake, mining dis- 
trict, or forest settlement, or else she uses the un- 
wrought material lying hid in one of those commu- 


nities of which the West furnishes so many exam- | 


ples. This is her great advantage. We can pass 
over some little crudeness of style and thought with 
a conviction that it is bred of the crude locality 


when we get such interesting glimpses of life in the | 


North-west. A fine touch is shown in the two 
stories, originally published in SCRIBNER’s MONTH- 
LY, called “ Peter the Parson,’’ and “ Jeannette.” 
Less ambitious, but possibly even better, is that 
with “Solomon ”’ as title, being the story of a village 
beauty who married a gentle youth from a communi- 
ty, and finds that her helpless husband’s one accom- 
plishment, the painting of highly-colored pictures 
of herself, does not find recognition in their neigh- 
borhood. Art languishes in the community, and 
Solomon is reduced to working in the mines. The 


sad story is told with considerable pathos, and with a 


good deal of feminine observation showing here and 
if there is a blemish, it will, after all, amount 
only to a question whether Solomon’s wonderful 
picture, which he paints just before he dies, had 
not better be omitted. 
ing to raise a simple, half-witted man on a sudden 


there ; 





Castle Nowhere: Lake Country a 


By Constance 
F. Woolson. Boston: J. R. Osgood & C 


* “ His history has been a pursuit | 


It hurts the pathos by striv- | 


into the rank of a real artist; this smacks of the 
miracle, while all that goes before is essentially 
realistic and commonplace. Of “Castle No- 
where,”’ we can only say that it is a pity it should 
occupy the first position in the volume, for its infe- 
riority to the others may prejudice an impatient 
reader. Miss Woolson shows herself able to write 
with considerable power, and her promise is excel- 
lent, if she can weather a good deal of rough disci- 
pline. Her strong point is not in drawing men, 
but women. 
Mr. Hayne's Poems. 

Mr. Hayne is thoroughly a gentleman and vio- 
lates no propriety; he is essentially a clean poet 
of a sweet and graceful faculty. He has melody of 
verse, clearness of diction, power of stating directly 
and forcibly what he has to say, and no mean com- 
mand of language. It would be hard to accredit 
him to any camp, but, if to one, it would be to the 
Byronic, rather than the Tennysonian; that alone 
should assure him success with a large audience to 
whom Byron is still the greatest poet. But, if his 
“ Poems of Tradition’’ are romantic, they are never 
strained, while the “Poems of Nature 
lightful purity and freshness altogether his own. 
This is from “Cloud-Pictures :” 

“Here, in these mellow grasses, the whole morn 


I love to rest; yonder, the ripening corn 
Rustles its greenery; and his blithesome horn 
Windeth the frolic breeze o'er field and dell, 

Now pealing a bold stave with lusty swell, 

Now falling to low breaths ineffable 

Of whispered joyance. At calm length I lie 
Fronting the broad blue spaces of the sky 
Covered with cloud-groups, softly journeying by.” 


” have a de- 


Again, we have a short piece called “ Midsummer 


in the South,”’ which sounds the true ring: 


“T love midsummer uplands, free 
To the bold raids of breeze and bee, 
Where, nested warm in yellowing grass, 
I hear the swift-winged partridge pass 
With whirr and boom of gusty flight, 
Across the broad heath’s treeless height; 
Or, just where, elbow-poised, I lift 
Above the wild-flower’s careless drift 
My half-closed eyes, I see and hear 
The blithe field sparrow twittering clear 
Quick ditties to his tiny love; 
While, from afar, the mid dove, 
With faint, voluptuous murmur, wakes 
The silence of the pastoral brakes.’ 


“In the Pine Barrens”’ and “ Visit of the Wrens” 


| evince the same strength and beauty of Mr. Hayne’s 


way of looking at nature. 


“The Satires of Persius.’’t 

In this, one of a series of Classics published in 
most acceptable form by the Messrs. Harper, Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve uses the best German text, and 
German and English authorities. He supplies very 
full notes, a complete index, and an introduction in 
which he gives fairly the arguments pro and con of 
Persius,—making of it, indeed, a very interesting 
essay. 





* The Mountain of the Lovers; with Poems of Nature and 
Tradition. By Paul H. Hayne. New York: E. J. Hale & 
Son. 

t The Satires of Persius. Edited by B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph. 
D., LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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David Livingstone. 


“THE Last JOURNALS OF DavID LIVINGSTONE” 
have been republished in America by Harper & 
Brothers, in two editions, the later being “ pop- 
ular’ in make-up and price. On all accounts 
this must be ranked among the most noteworthy 
books of our time, as Livingstone himself must 
be classed among the most heroic figures of the 
century. It is hard to realize that the man’s work 
on earth has ended. He had been reported dead so 
often, and had come to life again, had been so often 
lost and found; had come out safe,as with a charmed 
life, from so many perils, and seemed so foreordained 
for the solution of the great problems with which he 
was engaged, that when the tidings came of his 
death in the swamps of Lake Bangweolo, it was hard 
to believe the unwelcome fact Even when his 
wasted body was brought back, as by a miracle, to 
English soil, and laid to rest in the great Abbey, it 
was easier to think of him as still at work in the vast 
wildernesses in which he had spent his years of 
strength, with a consecration and self-sacrifice so 
unparalleled. It is only after reading these “last 
journals,” in which the record of his last eight 
years of toil and achievement is condensed, that it is 
easy to think of him as having rested from his 
labors. 

The geographical results of Livingstone’s last 
travels had, for the most part, been anticipated be- 
fore this volume was published. When Stanley 
found him at Ujjiji, after his return from the Man- 
yuema country, he had already mapped out the 
continent so far as to determine the water-shed be- 
tween the rivers running southward and eastward 
through the Lake Nyassa region, and those running 
northward and westward through Tanganyika, Bang- 
weolo, and the great “lacustrine” Lualabas. And 
he had heard, through the reports of natives and of 
Arab traders, of other great geographical facts of 
the grandest importance which he needed to verify 
by his own observation and to supplement by fur- 
ther discoveries. Whether he was on the head- 
waters of the Congo, or of the Nile, was, to the day 
of his death, uncertain, and is, indeed, uncertain 
still. Only by tracking the great streams down, 
mile after mile, through wildernesses, vast and pesti- 
lential, among savages and cannibals, till the waters, 
steadily converging, poured themselves into some 
channel already identified, could the great problem 
be solved. Right on the verge of its solution, in the 
Manyuema country, when a few hundred miles 
more of exploration would have determined it, the 
great, heroic man, sick in body nigh to death, and 
even more sick at heart, was driven back for a new 
start. And since he had to eétart again, by a new 
route, it should be to do the work so much the more 
thoroughly. 

This was the story which he told to Stanley, and 
which Stanley told the world. So far we knew al- 
ready, in outline, what we have in this volume in 
minute detail. Beyond this, there is little that is 
really new. There were months of weary waiting 
at Unyanyembe before the caravan, which Stanley 





was to send from Zanzibar, could reach him. And 
when, at last, he started, there was hardly a year’s 
work left in him. He reached the shores of Bang. 
weolo (which he had previously discovered), and 
after marching half way around it, but before ar. 
riving in the region where he was to have made his 
more important explorations, he died. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that, because 
the discoveries recorded in this volume have been in 


| 

a measure made known through other channels, 
| therefore the volume is without geographical interest 
| or value. 


On the contrary, it will abundantly re. 
ward a most careful study; and the reader who, 
with the map before him, will follow the adventur- 
ous explorer patiently, step by step, to and fro, over 
the continent which would be to-day, except for 
Livingstone, almost as much a ¢erra incognita as it 
was twenty years ago, will find that he is always 
adding to his store of knowledge, rivers by the score 


| and hundred; mountains, plains, lakes, forests, in- 


numerable; new tribes and races of men, a tithe of 
which would have made the geographical reputation 
of an ordinary discoverer. Notes on the habits of 
men and beasts, and birds, and insects; notes, 
botanical, medical, geological; notes on language 


; and on religion, are given just as they were jotted 


down in the intervals of travel by the camp fire, or 
under the shelter of a friendly tree, or native hut. 
It takes a little time to get accustomed to the terse, 


| compact, abrupt, style of this memorandum-writing 


But the editor of the volume has wisely given it with 
the least possible commentary, and with only the 
occasional supplement of narrative and explanation, 
to fill a gap in the journal, or to amplify an obscure 
reference. 

But the great charm of the volume, and its highest 
value, is in its personal disclosure. The man’s work 
was great, but the man himself was greater than his 
work. Never was prophet or apostle more conscious 
of his divine calling and election than was David 
Livingstone that he was chosen of God for his vast 
undertaking. To suppose him impelled by personal 
ambition, by love of reputation, or by conceit, or 
pride of opinion, is utterly to misapprehend the man. 
His work is his because God gave it to him, and 
he goes every step of his way in courage and 
patience, and self-sacrifice, born of faith in God. With 
no parade of religious emotion, with no ostentation of 
religious motive, his journals are written in a key of 
devout and Christ-like thought and feeling which no 
one can fail to recognize. “It 1s somebody’s bairn,” 
he says, over and over again, as he notes some act 
of kindness done by the way, some distress allevi- 
ated, some life saved, a little forsaken child picked 
up and carried to a village, a broken-hearted slave, 
ready to perish, encouraged, and helped back to life 


and liberty—*‘ it’s somebody’s bairn’’ is the apology 


for the interruption of his journey and his work. 
As the anniversaries recur—the New-Year’s day, the 


| day of the Lord’s Nativity, the day of his own birth, 


for instance—some half-unconscious prayer of trust 


| or gratitude, and eager longing to complete his work, 


drops from his pen, and now and then he puts on 
record some result of his solitary thinking on high 
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themes of philosophic or theologic thought. “Good- 
ness or unselfishness,” he notes, “impresses their 
minds (the Africans) more than any kind of skill or 
power.” “Civilization is only what has been done 
with natural laws”? by human power and skill, he 
argues, and, with an indignant reductio ad absur- 
dum, he exclaims: **We can control laws, but He 
(God) cannot! We control the elements, fire and 
water: is He debarred from doing the same, and 
more, who has infinite wisdom and knowledge? He 
surely is greater than His own laws. - 7 
Some foolish speculations in morals resemble the 
idea of a Muganda, who said, last night, that if 
Mtésa did not kill people now and then, his subjects 
would suppose that he was dead.”’ 

It is impossible to quote at length, but one brief 
extract from the latest pages of the journals must 
not be omitted. It is sandwiched in between notes 
on the habits of spiders on the one hand, and notes 
on the habits of wagtails on the other. Abruptly he 
raises the grand question: “ What is the atonement 
of Christ? It is Himself; it is the inherent and 
everlasting mercy of God made apparent to human 
The everlasting love was disclosed 
by our Lord’s life and death. It showed that God 
forgives, because He loves to forgive. He works 
by smiles if possible; if not, by frowns; pain is only 
a means of enforcing love.” 

Probably, when David Livingstone started out as 
1 Scotch Missionary, thirty-five years ago, he had 
,much more complicated and elaborate theological 
heory concerning the great question on which he 
had all this time been meditating. It is fine to see 

ow broad, and practical, and simple his thinking 
grows, and how more and more tenderly religious 
in its tone, as he draws toward the end. 

And the time of his departure was at hand. 
Growing steadily weaker in body, but losing no 
whit of fortitude and patience, he worked his way 
through immense hardships to the shore of the 
great lake. The last few weeks of his life were 
spent almost under water—the lake was swollen 
beyond its limits, and the vast * sponge”’ of country 
through which the traveler was forced to pass was 
simply frightful. Even his sturdy strength, weak- 
ened by the exhaustion of incurable disease, gave 
out at last. The few last days of his journey he 
was carried on a litter. One morning, very early, 
his servants came into his hut and found that he 
had dragged himself from his bed to the ground, 
and kneeling in the attitude of prayer had given up 
his “ strong, heroic soul,” to his Almighty Father. 


eyes and ears. 


“Christ in Art.*’ 


Tue Rev Dr. Edward Eggleston has prepared 
an arrangement of the Four Gospels to accompany 
Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co.’s edition of Bida’s illustra- 
tions entitled “Christ in Art." Dr. Eggleston has 
done his work with skill and taste. He has not 
aimed to make a complete “harmony,” in which 
every minutest fragment of the four narratives 
shall find its place, but only to compile a narrative 





which shall give the greatest possible detail con- 
sistent with consecutiveness and coherency. This 
he has done, and done well; and his work, 
even apart from the illustrations, for the sake of 
which it was prepared, would not be without its 
value. 

The illustrations by Bida may fairly take preced- 
ence of those with which Gustave Doré has over- 
laid, rather than illuminated, the text of the Four 
Gospels. They are much more even in merit, the 
average far superior, and 
greater self-respect about the designs, which never— 
as Doré’s do—melt away into the grotesque, or 
trickle quite so thinly from the fountains of inspira- 
tion as those of the great wood draughtsman. It is 
true that, on occasions, Bida’s designs fail to fix the 
essential characteristics of a transaction firmly 
enough; as in “Dives and Lazarus” and “The 
Miraculous Draught ’’—the first of which is mainly 
engaged with the representation of a rich man’s 
house in Palestine, as seen from the exterior, with 
a feast going on in the colonnaded galleries, while 
the second shows us two fishing-boats off shore, 
that look quite as much in want of fishes as other- 


**tone’’ is there is a 


wise. 

But, then, though the conception sometimes fails, 
regarded as an adequate dramatic rendering, it 
never falls so completely flat as Doré’s failures do, 
because there is always a solid substructure of study 
from real life in the East, upon which the spectator 
can rest when he finds the imaginative part failing 
him. So that, on the whole, these designs form 
probably the most satisfactory series published. 
But Bida on copper, in the original etchings issued 
in sumptuous style by Hachette & Cie., is a very 
different thing from Bida on wood, as given to us 
by J. B. Ford & Co. No of the delicate 
atmosphere and the subtile decorations of light 
and shade of the original plates can be formed from 
the latter. A man might easily find it in his heart 
to write a group of poems inspired by the etch- 
ings, but the wood-cuts are purely prosaic. They 
are like a symphony with half the instruments left 
out. 

The beautiful landscapes, “ The Road to Jericho”’ 
and “Blind Bartimeus,” become very dry and 
unsympathetic in the wood; and the visionary 
grace of ** Jesus Walking On the Water” is much 
cheapened by the transfer. We observe, also, that 
liberties have been taken with the “Calling of 
Matthew ;”’ one figure having been left out entirely, 
and the penetrating aspect of obedience and holy 
recognition in the original Matthew being almost 
entirely concealed by careless copying and cutting. 
Still, we know very well that a full orchestra will 
not play for so small a price as satisfies the stroll- 
ing band; and if, in translating Bida’s etched de- 
signs into wood-cuts, a good deal has been thrown 
away that the connoisseur can hardly spare, we 
may still take a reasonable satisfaction in the 
thought of how much these cuts may do for those 
who will never see the etchings; of how many 
sleeping imaginations they will awaken by their 
fresh p:esentation of a sacred story. 


idea 
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“The Early Kings of Norway.’ 


It is not surprising that Mr. Carlyle, who loves 
human nature best when it reveals itself in its bold- 
est forms, should have found himself attracted to 
that stirring record of ancient Scandinavian history 
which the Icelander Snorro Sturlason left behind 
him in his famous Heimskringla; but it must bea 
matter of surprise to every reader of the present 
volume that-he should have contented himself with 
so hasty a glance at scenes so replete with dramatic 
interest. 

From a scholarly point of view “ The Early Kings 
of Norway” is eminently unsatisfactory, if not pos- 
itively worthless. It teems with errors, or, perhaps, 
rather inconsistencies, the greater part of which 
might easily have been avoided if the author had 
known Icelandic, and had had access to the best 
Saga texts. But, unhappily, he only refers to 
Snorro in order to make him the object of the most 
supercilious criticism. “There is no chronology in 
Snorro or his Sagas,” he says, but he fails to sup- 
port this sweeping assertion by any adequate proof. 
Mr. Vigfusson, in Oxford, whose late edition of 
Cleasby’s Icelandic Lexicon all Northern scholars 
have hailed with joy, has in his work on the Chro- 
nology of the Sagas ( 7imaéa/) shown how utterly 
untenable a position like Mr. Carlyle’s is; Snorro’s 
dates are by no means unassailable, but his pains- 
taking research and his general reliability are worthy 
of all honor, and a system is easily recognizable 
even in his mistakes. 

It is always safe to predict that when a man 
(however great he be) undertakes to write on a 
subject removed beyond the sphere of his active 
sympathies, the result will be, in a certain sense, 
a failure. It will need no elaborate arguing to con- 
vince any one that Mr. Carlyle’s essay on the 
Kings of Norway is no exception to this rule. Of 
course, there will always be a certain charm about 
the manifold inelegancies, the rough, uncompromis- 
ing directness, and the jolting unevenness of his 
style; but in the present case this is hardly sufficient 
to compensate for the deficiency in scholarship, and 
the frequent breaches of gcod taste of which there 
are such frequent instances in the present volume. 
His curious use of archaisms, co-ordinated with the 
most glaringly modern words and ideas, often pro- 
duces the drollest effect. On page 65, speaking of 
Olaf Tryggvesson’s contest with the peasant Iron- 
beard, he makes use of the following expressions : 
“(Olaf) rushed off to the temple close at hand; 
burst into it, * * * smashed Thor & Co. 
{meaning the thunder-god] to destruction; then, 
re-appearing victorious, found much confusion out- 
side, and, * * * * what was a most important 
item, the rugged Ironbeard done to death by Olaf's 
men in the interim.” On the next page he speaks 
of Ironbeard’s daughter, Gudrun, who attempted to 
murder the king on their bridal night, as “ Poor 


Also, an Essay on the Por- 


* The Early Kings of Norway. 
Harper & Bros., 


traits of John Knox. By Thomas Carlyle 
New York. 


” 


Demoiselle Ironbeard. The pirate nest of the 
| Jomsvikings was a “joint stock arrangement, /im. 

ited.’’ During Olaf the Saint’s reign, “ heathenism 

had got itself smashed dead.” The king himself he 
calls “a royal article.” Knut the Great is “ Papa 

Knut.” The combatants at Svolder are referred | 

as “Svein, Eric & Co.,”’ etc., etc. To take one 
more example, the eccentricity of which seems well. 
nigh unaccountable, in the chapter headed “ Tarls 
Eric and Svein,” there is not a word said about Eric 
and Svein; but the conquest of England by Knu 
the Great, and Svein Tjuguskegg, is rapidly sketched. 

Judging from these instances of questionable 
taste and scholarship, it will hardly surprise anybody 
to know that our author’s spelling of proper names 
does not conform to any known or generally adopted 
method. Frequently he spells a man’s first name 
in Icelandic and his surname in modern Norwegian. 
Occasionally he gives an English version (Eric for 
Eirikr, Harold for Harald), and once or twice he 
spells the same name differently in different places. 
(Fairhair and Haarfagr, Jaernskaegg and Ironbeard, 
Forkbeard, Doublebeard. ) 

The essay on the portraits of John Knox is, as the 
title indicates, a soberly written discussion as t 
which of the existing likenesses of the Scottish 
Reformer is likely to be the genuine one. Mr. Car- 
lyle decides in favor of the so-called Somerville por- 
trait, and proves, as it appears to us, conclusively, 


that the Beza engraving and the Torphichen picture, 


although generally accepted as representing Knox 
bear the features of other men. 


“Notes on Paris.’'* 


SATIRICAL notes by a clever and prolific author, 
which read almost as well in English as in French, 
will be keenly enjoyed by persons who like to ex 
amine the wrong side of the stuff. Mr. Graindorge 
is a Parisian, who has made his fortune by pork in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and returns to find a cynical pleas- 
ure in summing up the vices and weaknesses of his 
fellow-countrymen. At one moment he professes 
to consider his dull early days of business much t 
be preferred to life in Paris, and draws a thrilling 
picture of the brown backs of his hogs advancing 
through the forests of Ohio to the sound of the horn, 
while farrvots scream overhead. Thus do distant 
objects approach each other; thus do alligators, 
parrots, and Ohio hogs, New Orleans and Cincin- 
nati, appear converged to one point of sight in the 
gaze of a Frenchman as clever as M. Taine, while 
he sits in distant Paris mercilessly dissecting his fel 
lows. The notes by the translator are of great as- 
sistance, and the book one to be recommended t 
every one who is able to make allowances for the 
exaggeration of satire. The “average American 
with his heart set on Paris may be disgusted with 
the dreary description of such famous places as the 
Jardin Mabille and other resorts. 


By H. Taine. Translated, with Notes, 
New York: H. Holt & Co 


* Notes on Paris. 
by J. A. Stevens. 
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THE 
Improvements in Firing Boilers. 


30ILER fires of all kinds are usually supplied with 
air through the ash-pits. This air, being compara- 
tively cold, absorbs a great deal of the heat of the 
fire, and produces a certain amount of waste. A 
recently patented method of supplying such fires 


! 


with hot air is said to result in a great economy of 


fuel, and greatly increased comfort in the fire-room. 
The boiler, whatever its shape, is designed to be 
covered with an outer shell or jacket of brick or 
iron. This jacket forms an air space of two or more 
inches about the boiler and fire-box. At the top, 
farthest from the fire, is an opening with a suitable 
lamper. The air necessary for combustion enters 
here, flows round the boiler, and through proper 
flues enters the ash-pits below the fire-bars. On its 
passage it becomes heated and expanded, and enters 
the fire at a high temperature. It thus forms a kind 
f hot blast without extra expense. A tight door 
closes the ash-pit in front, and as soon as the fire is 
started, it is closed, and all the air for the fire must 
come through the spaces under the jacket, while the 
damper at the end governs the draft. This device has 
been adopted by a number of establishments with 
satisfactory results in economy of fuel, and great- 


ly improved temperature in the fire-room. Another 
new device has been tried with success in Paris. 
Hollow revolving fire-bars made of iron, and having | 
numerous holes in the sides, are used in place of 
A spiral ring is raised on the outside, 
and another ring, to give the cinders a lateral motion 
when the bars are turned, and a sunken groove at the 


solid bars. 


end serves to keep them in place. They are placed 
side by side in the furnace, after the manner of or- 
dinary bars, and are supported on bearings on which 
they easily turn. The open ends project beyond the 


front of the furnace to enable the fireman to examine | 


the interior of each. If he finds the holes clogged 
with cinders, he inserts a key, and turns the bars, 
and the ashes fall through the bars to the pit below. 
The use of these bars is said to be favorable to a 
clear, free-burning fire. A thick mass of coal by 
their use has been kept in good flame at a material 
saving of the usual labor in firing. 


Spectacles Without Glasses. 


A NOVEL kind of spectacles, originally designed to 
prevent snow blindness, present some features of 
general use and interest. They consist of two half- 





shells, resembling walnut shells, rounded in front, | 


and made to fit the eye at the back. In place ofa 
glass is a narrow horizontal slit in front of the pupil 
of the eye. To give air and a:sight at the sides, 
small holes are provided at each end. The material 
is ebonite (hard rubber might answer), and they are 
secured to the eyes by a ribbon designed to be fast- 
ened round the head. This is to prevent the freez- 


WORLD’S WORK. 


ing effects of meta. when the spectacles are used in 
cold climates. Elsewhere they might be provided 
with metal supports, such as are used in ordinary 
glasses. In traveling, such eye-protectors are said 
to be very useful in keeping out the glare of the sun, 
and in preventing cinders and dust from reaching 
the eyes. For reading by gaslight, they are very 
agreeable in shading the eyes. Engineers, stage- 
drivers, pilots, and others exposed to wind, sleet, 
smoke, and dust, might find such spectacles useful in 
protecting the eyes without interfering with the 
sight. For home use, such a pair of protectors can 
be readily made of stiff cloth, pasteboard, or thin 
metal, and, properly fitted to the eyes, will be found 
valuable to persons of sensitive sight. 


Portable Water-Wheels in Mines. 


In deep mines in California, where steam-power 
for working rock-drills is troublesome on account of 
its heat, and compressed air is expensive, small 
turbine-wheels have been tried with success. Water 
is abundant, and the great depth of the shafts gives a 
high pressure, so that from very small wheels good 
power is obtained. The drills are mounted on the 
front of a small car, and the water-wheel is set up on 
the rear. Hose connects the wheel with the iron 
pipe, down which the water falls, and when the car 
is run up before the “ breast ”’ to be drilled, the tur- 
bine does the work quickly and easily. When a 
blast is to be fired, the hose is disconnected, and the 
car, with the drills and wheel, is run into a siding 
out of the way till it is wanted again. The waste 
from the wheel is allowed to run into the regular 
channels of the mine, and is pumped out with the 
mine water. In case of a short supply the water is 
turned into the pipes, and returns down the shaft to 
do its work again. 


Woolen Waste in Agriculture. 


THE available residue of the wool used in any 
manufacture is about 20 per cent. of the whole 
Of this waste, all is of more or less value 
as manure. It is strictly nitrogenous, and has little 
other value. The proportion of nitrogen is only 
about 3.85 per cent. of the woolen, and its value to 
the farmer becomes a question of carriage. If the 
woolen waste can be delivered on the farm at a less 
cost than the 3.85 per cent. of nitrogen can be 
bought in the form of commercial manures, it will 
pay to use it; otherwise it will not. Its usual treat- 
ment on the farm is to plow it in, to mix it with com- 
post, or to mix it with phosphates. In the ground it 
is slow to decay, and it is claimed that it is available 
for two or three years after placing in the soil. 
Another and better method is to use the waste as a 
litter and absorbent. Manufacturers of manure use 


amount. 
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woolen waste extensively by treating it with acids, 
alkalies, or superheated steam. Very fair manures 
are made in this way, and are extensively used in 
Europe. Still water, in which sheep have been 
washed, has been found to deposit a fine mud, also 
available as manure. The subject of woolen waste 
in agriculture has been under examination in Bel- 
gium, and the above facts are from the official reports 
of the State farms. The chief points are, that woolen 
waste is nitrogenous in character, that its real value 
as a manure is only 3.85 per cent. of its bulk, and 
that it is available as a bedding material. 


Aniline Pencils. 


THESE new pencils are announced at the same 
time, both in Paris and Berlin. The French pencils 
are made in grades, according to the hardness, very 
much like common lead pencils. The materials 
used are aniline, graphite, and kaolin, in different 
proportions. Made into a paste in cold water, they 
are pressed through a screen that divides the mass 
into the slender sticks used in filling the pencils. 
When dry, the sticks are fitted to the wooden parts, 
and these are glued together very much in the usual 
way. They may be used in copying, marking in 
permanent color, and in reproducing writing or 
designs. In copying, a thin sheet of moistened 
paper is laid over the letter, design, or document, 
and the lines are traced with the pencils. The 
action of the water on the aniline gives a deep, fast 
tracing, resembling ink in color. The German mak- 
ers also employ aniline in the manufacture of these 
pencils. On ordinary dry paper they give a well- 
defined mark that cannot be removed by India-rubber. 
When the paper is dampened with water, the mark- 
ings assume the appearance of ink. Moistened 
sheets laid over the writing, under a slight pressure, 
will transfer good impressions, that do not blur, and 
that resemble the original in every respect. 


Fire-Proof Plastering. 


IN erecting small fire-proof dwellings for people 
of moderate means in Chicago, a new feature in 


plastering has been introduced. The joists of the 
floors having been laid, strong iron wire is nailed to 
the lower sides of the timbers at distances of a few 
inches so as to make a coarse netting in place of 
lathing. (Woven wire netting has been found in 
other cities to be much better.) A movable plat- 
form of convenient size is brought under the joists 
and raised by screws to within an inch and a-half of 
the wires. Prepared concrete is then poured down 
from the floor above till the space between the 
beams and the top of the table is filled. As soon as 
the concrete is set, the platform is lowered and 
rolled away, and when dry the plastering is suffi- 
ciently strong to support the weight of a man upon 
it. The under side of the plastering is then ready 
for the usual hard finish. The same plastering is 
also laid above the beams and under the flooring, 
and is said to be proof against any ordinary fire. 
The concrete is composed of §0 parts cinders, crushed 





slag, or powdered bricks, 25 parts good common 
hair mortar, and 25 parts strong plaster of Paris, 


Utilization of Surplus Fruit. 


THE extraordinary crops of fruits produced jn 
California within the last year or two have caused an 
excess of production over consumption. Great 
quantities of grapes, small fruits, and pears, have 
been offered, and the price has fallen below the cost 
of production. Much of this fruit has been wasted, 
or thrown into San Francisco docks, simply be- 
cause it could not be sold, and the entire fruit trade 
has been injured. This has turned attention to the 
drying and preserving of the surplus fruit, and a 
new and profitable industry is coming into active 
life. The manufacture of raisins, the packing of 
figs, drying of small fruits, the making of preserves 
and jellies, canning in all its branches, and the man. 
ufacture of candied fruits, are attracting much atten. 
tion. Fine samples of preserves, jellies in glasses, 
and dried fruits, have been offered in Eastern mark- 
ets, and have met with a favorable reception. In 
this new branch of industry, scrupulous neatness, 
the most careful selection of fruits, a rigid rejec- 
tion of waste material, and a uniform standard of 
excellence, are essential, if success is expected. 
The use of refuse fruits, not supposed to be fit for 
the table, as recommended by some California 
papers, will quickly prove more disastrous to this 
trade than the present waste. 


Corrosion of Iron Structures. 


THE attention of iron bridge and station-builders, 
both here and in Europe, has been drawn to the 
rapid rusting and corrosion of such structures where- 
ever exposed to the smoke from passing locomotives. 
Chemical analysis of the scales and flakes of iron 
rust from the rods of bridges and roofs of iron depots 
prove the presence of carbonic, sulphuric, and sul- 
phurous acids, in sufficient quantities to cause rapid 
corrosion. The smoke from the locomotives in 
every case seemed to be the source of these destruct- 
ive agents. These, combined with the jarring and 
shaking caused by the passing train, produce ex- 
ceedingly rapid decay in the exposed iron. Heavy 
painting, and the taking of the train over the top of 
the bridge, instead of through it, are the only reme- 
dies proposed. Among paints may be mentioned a 
new composition for covering iron, recently offered in 
Europe. It consists of 100 grammes white wax, 
125 grammes galipot (resin and tallow), 100 grammes 
Norway pitch, 100 grammes tallow, 100 grammes 
asphalt, 235 grammes gutta-percha, 120 grammes 
minium, and 20 grammes white lead. In mixing, 
the wax and galipot are melted together, then the 
pitch, tallow, and bitumen are added. This mixture 
forms a solvent for the gutta-percha, which is chop- 
ped fine, and lastly the red and white lead are added 
separately, and well stirred in. The composition 
cools into a deep chocolate-colored cake, and when 
wanted for use is melted and applied with a brush 
in the form of a thin paste. 
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Distillation of Moss. 

THE extreme richness of the milk of the reindeer 
that feed on the wild mosses of Sweden has led to 
the examination of the moss as an article of food. 
These researches have resulted in the establishment 
of a number of moss distilleries in Russia and 
Sweden, and a prosperous and growing interest has 
been developed. The moss employed yields on an 
average as much alcohol as good grain, and three 
times as much as potatoes. The supply of moss is 
practically inexhaustible, as it is spread over vast 
tracts, extending from the Baltic to Behring’s Straits. 


Hydraulic Ram Engine. 


Ir sometimes happens in the country, that while 
a hydraulic ram might be useful in bringing water 
to the house or barn, the water is not good or pure. 
Another spring or a well near by has good water, but 
not enough fall todrivearam. To meet such cases, 
aram engine is now manufactured that is designed 
to lift one stream of water while driven by another. 
By the use of this engine any brook may pump from 
a well, spring, or pond, and a good supply be ob- 
tained where a common hydraulic ram would not be 
available. 

Lime in Preserving Wood. 

A FRENCH railway contractor announces a method 
of treating planks, posts, ties, etc., that greatly 
enhances their value. He piles the lumber in a 
tank, and then covers thickly with quicklime. Water 
is slowly added till the lime is slacked. In about a 
week the wood becomes impregnated, and is ready 
foruse. Timber prepared in this way has been 
used in mines and other exposed constructions with 
good results. 

Memoranda. 

EXPERIMENTS in Germany on frozen potatoes 
prove that the freezing in nowise alters the chemical 
composition of the tubers. The change is simply 
physical, and, even if frozen hard, they are still fit 
for distillation, or they may be pressed to get rid of 
the water, and then ground into a very good meal 
adapted for feeding cattle. 

The sand-blast finds a new application in the man- 
ufacture of silver-plated ware. Parts of the ware are 
finished in stippling work,—a dulled surface, some- 
times known as “satin finish.” This work has been 
done by rotating iron wire brushes, but a fine thread 
of sand, driven by compressed sir, is said to do the 
work much more quickly and effectually. Patterns 
cut out of thin sheet rubber are used to give any 
desired markings or ornamentations, and the slight- 
est exposure to the blast performs the work instantly. 

A new process in the manufacture of plaster of 
Paris is announced, that is said to give excellent casts 
that set slowly, and are of a pure white color, instead 
of the usual grayish-white. The unburnt gypsum is 
first immersed for fifteen minutes in water containing 
ten per cent. of sulphuric acid, and then calcined. 


An apparatus resembling the type-writer in design, 
and intended to be used as a stenographic reporting- 
kt con- 


machine, has been brought out in France. 


| of interest. 
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sists of keys and a lever very much like the desk of 
the type-writer, and a long roll of paper that auto- 
matically unwinds as the keys are touched. Each 
key makes dots or dashes, and the lever spaces off 
the words and lines. The report, in Morse’s 
alphabet, is thus readily written out as fast as the 
keys can be touched, and may be copied or set up in 
type without difficulty. Six months’ practice will 
enable a good operator to follow the most rapid 
speaker. 

In electro-mechanics a new magnet, and a method 
of softening iron for magnets, are offered. A slender 
copper pipe, 0.12 of an inch in diameter, is wound 
in a spiral round a soft iron cylinder. Steam, at a 
pressure of five atmospheres, driven through the 
pipe, causes the iron cylinder to become strongly 
magnetized, and this condition will be maintained so 
long as the steam flows through the pipe. To ob- 
tain good soft iron magnets for electro motors, it is 
recommended to file or machine-face the iron till it 
is free from scale, and then to heat it to an evenly 
distributed dull red. It is then plunged into soft 
soap till cold. Then it is reheated to an even, but 
faint red, and buried in pulverized lime. When cold 
it will be quite soft, and greatly improved as a 
magnet. 


A wind turbine has been patented in Denmark. 
It is said to work in a much lighter breeze than the 
ordinary style of wind-mill, and to be well suited to 
a variety of industrial uses. 


Hydraulic machinery is being applied to the hand- 
ling and loading of large guns on some of the ships 
of the English Navy. The gun in recoiling is partly 
upset, and lifting machinery raises the charge to the 
gun and places it in position, and a hydraulic piston 
rises from the deck and rams it home. 

The propellers put into the new circular iron-clads 
building for the Russian Navy present some features 
There are six screws in all, and the two 
in the center are much larger than the others, and 
are so placed as to sink deeper in the water and 
below the ship’s bottom. These screws have only 
three wings, and in shallow water they are stopped 
in a position that leaves neither wing below the bot- 
tom. Deep-sunk screws have been used with suc- 
cess before; and to enable the ships to enter shallows, 
the shaft is in two parts, united by a universal joint, 
so that the screw can be raised, and still kept in 
motion. In deep water the two parts of the shaft 
are in line and work together. 

A box for transporting eggs is offered, having 
light iron wire springs between each of the trays in 
which the eggs are placed. The box-cover, when 
put on, compresses all the springs of the various 
trays, and holds the load firm without injuring the 
elastic cushions on which it rests. 

Recent experiments with ozone prove it to have 
some commercial value as a bleaching agent. Ap- 
plied directly to animal and vegetable substances, it 
is claimed that it acts as an oxidizing agent, and 
abstracts the hydrogen of the substance, and thereby 
causes a loss of color. 
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The following bit of vernacular from “over the 
water,”’ is too good to be lost, and, at the risk of 
being behind the newspapers, we reprint it—for 


its cleverness : 

Johnny says: I spose babies is differnt from folks 
cos they dont no no better, but if I was them you 
wudent cetch me puttin everything in this world into 
my mouths, I can tel you, like ourn does. Mary, thats 
the house maid, she was a only chile wen she was to 
home, and she use to have dols, but she never see a 
meat baby real cloce til she come to our house, and 
that girl was jes a stonish ol the time to see wot 
baby wude do, and it was morn a munth fore she 
wude tuch it. One day Mary she come a bustin in 
the dinin room wen it was dinner, wite like a sheet, 
and hardly any breth, and she said O, if you pleas, 
mum, babby has went and et the nursry dore every 
bit up, ol but jes the nob, but wen my mother she 


went to see wot was the matter it was only father | 


had tuke of the dore to mend it, and baby was a 
suckin a round paper wate. Sech a girl! When 
she firs come to live with us one day Uncle Ned he 
was a plain with baby after lunchen, and he had the 
cork of a ale bottle stickin on the cork scru, and he 
was a lettin baby take it in his mowth. Mary she 
come wile he was a doin it, and she see him pul it 
out quick, and she ran in the kitchen as fas as ever 
she cude and brot Uncle Ned a tumbler on a tray! 
Tween me and you I dont bleeve that girls got any 
thinker! 


rENACITY. 


Zn these days of enthusiasm about Ceramic Art, 
these verses of Tom Hood’s, the moralizing of a foot- 





man over a broken dish, may be read with a ney 
interest: 


**What's life but full of care and doubt, 
With all its fine humanities, 
With parasols we walk about, 
Long pigtails and such vanities. 


“We plant pomegranate trees and things 
And go in gardens sporting, 
With toys and fans of peacock’s wings, 
To painted ladies courting. 


“We gather flowers of every hue, 
And fish in boats for fishes, 
Build summer-houses, painted blue,— 
But life’s as frail as dishes. 


“Walking about their groves of trees, 
Blue badges and blue rivers, 
How little thought them two Chinese 
They'd both be smashed to shivers.” 


Concerning names, an 
writes : 


English correspondent 


“ New forms of old names have the effect of trans. 
lating some men, like so many Enochs, into a kind 
of lower immortality. Some years ago there died a 
Mr. Bean, who left a handsome bequest for build- 
ing a church. His name, which was to be associ- 
ated with his liberality, was thought too unclassical 
to be made historic. Bean therefore was translated 
into its Latin, Fabius, and the church is known as 
the Fabius Chapel. Among singers, we have know: 
a Mr. Binfield converting himself into Signor Fabi- 
ani, and Mr. Campbell into Signor Campobello. 
Not long ago, a young Scotchman, of musical prom- 
ise, known among his friends by the name of George 
Walker, went to Italy, and, after a short course of 
instruction, appeared as a new star on the Italian 
orchestra, no longer George Walker, but Signor 
Giorgione Valcheri. .In Britain’s isle there once 
lived a worthy citizen, fortunate in everything but 
one—his name. That name was Sug; a name, by 
the way, which tickled the fancies of many, and bit 
his own to such a degree that he determined to get 
rid of it. However, not being a young lady, he 
could not expect any one to offer him another. He 
must pay dearly for redress in the Heralds’ Office; 
scriveners wrote, lawyers grew rich, documents went 
up and parchment came down; at last the odious 
cognomen of Bug dropped off. But poor Bug had 
now no name. In choosing a new one, he might 
as well enjoy a good aristocratic appellation ; after 
being stung so many years by such an offensive 
monosyllable. So he chose two, the very best, and 
came before the world, as Mr. Norfolk-Howard. 
It was too late. The landladies in London were in 
want of a polite name for certain little intruders 
whose acquaintance they were anxious to disclaim. 
The phrase of politeness was ready at hand. Hence- 
forward, whenever visitors came to inquire after the 
bedrooms, the landlady was always sure to add one 
familiar word,—‘and, sir, we are never troubled 
with any Norfolk-Howards.’” 
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In Saxe’s last volume of “ Leisure Day Rhymes” 
Osgood) are many tender, as well as humorous, 
Our readers have already seen not a few 
but not the following ode, etc. : 


Ode to the Legislature. 


ON THE EXPIRATION OF THE “HUNDRED DAYS.” 


O wise Assembly ! and O wiser Senate! 

1 much rejoice to pen it,— 

The Hundred Days in which you lived in clover 
Are gone and over! 

Gone are the Legislators, great and small; 

Clerks, Ushers, Porters, Messengers, and all 

The crowd of country cousins in the hall! 
Gone are the vultures, large and little ; 
Gone are the venders of cold victual ; 

Gone are the ladies, short and tall, 

The virtuous and the vicious, 

The meritorious and the meretricious, 
Who follow their vocations 

Where you resort; 

In short, 

The Apple-women, and the sort, 
With other «ppeliations. 

Gone is the patient, patriotic “‘ Lobby;” 
Some, who have bagged their game, 
Laden with wealth—and shame; 

And others, leading home their lame 

And ill-conditioned hobby, 

A little leaner than it came! 


Gone, too, the Sharps and Flats who swarm 
In —4.. sessions, and perform 
“Feats of the Ring” 
Unequaled elsewhere,—not the sort of thing 
Where human features catch defacing blows,— 
But meaner feats than those, 
Degrading Legislative Ayes and Noes. 
© Famous Hundred !— 
In which (while “rural districts" wondered) 
Your httle Tullys thundered, 
Your Hectors blustered, and your Solons blundered, 
And Buncombe—honest ass! was praised and plundered ! 
To think! what wind and muscle were expended 
(Mere money not to mention) 
In quieting dissension ! 
What righteous bills opposed, and bad defended; 
What acts (and facts) were made and marred and mended 
Before the Session ended ! 


They say, O Legislature! in despite 
Of all adverse appearances, you might 

Have been much weaker. 

(How? 1 have asked,—but all in vain; 
None could, or would explain!) 

But this I freely own,—you had a “ Speaker” 
That justified the title, and could speak, 
In speeches neither few nor weak ; 

And though he often pained us,— 
When at his highest pitch of declamation, 
The man’s oration, and vociferation, 

Were really 7remain-dous! 


Perhaps, O Legislature! since your pay 

Is rather small, 
(1 mean, of course, the regular fer diem, 
And not the price of votes when brokers buy ‘em), 

You saw the Hundredth day 
With pleasure, after all 

If so, I will not hint.—there's little need,— 

You and the people were, for once. agreed! 
Farewell, O Senate! and Assembly, too! 
Good-bye / adios / a-Dio! adieu! 

(I don't say au revoir!) 

With common sense I wouldn’t be at war 
That Legislatures come, it needs must be, 
(And go, thank Heaven!) but when I see 

Your Ways and Means, I think 
Of what, upon a time, a person said 

Touching an article we eat and drink 
If you'd enjoy (quoth he) your ginger-bread, 

Or sip your sweetened coffee with delight, 

Of sugar-making pray avoid the sight! 


And thus, with greater cause, 
Would we respect the Laws 
hfe should be reverenced to be obey xed. 
ISN’T BEST TO SEE THEM MAD 





| coming by with a 


PRU DENCE. 

{ From the last volume of the “ Bric-a- Brac” series 
we select the anecdotes which follow]: 

Dr. Monsey, of Cambridge, England, with two or 
three old members of the university, in the course 
of an evening walk, differed about a proper definition 
of man. While they were severally offering their 
notions on the subject, they came to a wall where 
an itinerant artist had drawn various representations 
of animals, ships, etc. After complimenting him on 
his skill, one of the gentlemen asked him if he could 


| draw an inference. “ No,” said the artist,“ I never saw 


one. Logic then gave way to jocularity, and a man 
fine team of horses, they stopped 
him, spoke highly of the condition of his horses, 
particularly admiring the first. “That horse, carter,” 
said another of the gentlemen, “ seems to be a very 
strong one, I suppose he could draw a butt.” The 
man assented. “Do you think he could draw an 
inference?” “Why,’’ said the man, “he can draw 
anything i# reason.” “There,” said Monsey, “what 
becomes of your definition, when you met a man 
that could wot draw an inference and a horse that 
could?” 


Garten, the treasurer of Covent Garden Theater, had 
been a purser in the navy; and one day at dinner 


| at Mr. Colman’s, many ladies being present, the 


conversation turned, among other sea affairs, upon 
the nature of the shark. To the surprise of the 
company, Garten gravely observed, “A shark is 
very good eating;”’ and upon remarking our doubt- 
ful smile, he added in a still graver tone, “ Why, ’tis 
as good eating as a dolphin.”” We looked at each 
other, and with comical seriousness the word passed 
round the table—“ Did you ever eat a dolphin ?”— 
“Not I.”’—“ Nor I.”"—*I never ate a dolphin.” 


When his Majesty King George the First went 
from Hanover to England, the royal purveyor hav- 
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ing heard that the King was very fond of oysters, 
had a dish put down every day; of course, they were 
the finest that could be procured, but the King did 
not like them. This being mentioned to one of the 
pages who went over with him from Hanover, he 
told the purveyor that the King did not find the 
same relishing taste in the English oysters, which he 
admired so much in those which he had in Hanover. 
“Endeavor,” said the courtier, “to get his Majesty 
some that are stale, and you will find he will like 
them.”” The experiment was tried, and actually 
succeeded, for his Majesty constantly ate them, and 
said they were delicious. 








\BS TRACTION, 








and, after all, it seems his vernacular phraseology 
was not the most perfect; for, when the opera was 
over, Sheridan came into the green-room and said: 
“Bravo! Kelly; very well, indeed; upon my honor, 
I never before heard you speak such good English in 
| all my life.” 
| 























A Curious Letter from a Contributor. 





Mr. Eprror: Sir you will pardon this obtusive and uncer. 
monious letter; I hope, but haveing for some monthes courted 
the muses” of Poetery, and upon secing in one of the recent 
isues of the Scribners monthly the Poem Jeremy Train, 
some of my flattering friends have succeeded by thier entreaties 
in haveing me forward you the enclosed MSS’ 

I never thought of composeing untill Berte Heart gave 
birth to that //eathen Chinee I came to the conclusion that if 
he was a poet, I was, (Pardon my Egotism,) and forthwith 
commenced the business, (for fun,) and as it affords a greate 
deal of Pleasure, and a recreation from the peculiar monnotony 
of Proffessiona! reading and study, that at Preasent it is my re- 
creation. 

And the following I respectfully solicit of you What are 
they worth? to you, any one else, or are they worthless both 
in sentiment and composittion? if they are available to your 

columns or you can afford to Purchase them as I am very Poor 
haveing been a greate looser by fire and my library lost and am 
dessireous of getting more books, will sell them to you or any 
one else for that Purpous but invariably reserve  — Privilage 
of haveing them Published in volumn myself as J am continu- 
ally writing and will soon have a sufficient number for quite a 
volumn.”” * ad 


























Gyp Tie. 








a 
Kemble was once complaining of want of novelty 


at Drury Lane Theater ; and that, as manager, he 
felt uneasy at the lack of it. “My dear Kemble,” 
said Mr. Sheridan, “don’t talk of grievances now.” 
But Kemble still kept on saying, “ Indeed, we must 


seek for novelty, or the theater will sink—novelty, | 


and novelty alone, can prop it.” “Then,” replied 
Sheridan with a smile, “if you want novelty, act 
‘Hamlet,’ and have music played between your 
pauses.”” Kemble, however he might have felt the 
sarcasm, did not appear to take it in bad part. What 
made the joke tell at the time, was this : a few nights 
previous, while Kemble was acting Hamlet, a gen- 
tleman came to the pit door, and tendered half price. 
The money-taker told him that the third act was only 
then begun. The gentleman, looking at his watch, 
said it must be impossible, for that it was half-past 
nine o’clock. “That is very true, sir,” replied the | 
money-taker; “but, recollect, Mr. Kemble plays 
Hamlet to-night.” 


An opera was once acted at Drury Lane in which 
Kelly had to perform an Irish character. His friend 
Johnstone took great pains to instruct him in the 
brogue, but he did not feel quite up to the mark; | 


A VERY small boy was little Gyp Tie, 
With a dusky face and an almond eye, 

A a small voice, most silvery sweet, 
And the busiest pair of noiseless feet 
That one could ever have wished to meet. 


A very hard lot had little Gyp Tie, 
Though his innocent face was never awry ; 

He washed up the dishes, and did the chores, 
He blackened the stoves, and scrubbed the floors, 
And—he never listened behind the doors! 


He sang at his work, did little Gyp Tie, 
A sorrowful song that he wished to die, 
And go to the bright Celestial Land, 

An angel there with his mates to stand, 
With “clown” on his head, and “hop”’ in his hand. 








We grew very fond of little Gyp Tie; 

He never was known to cheat or to lie; 
Ile went to church, and he learned to read, 
And he prayed so hard, that we all agreed 
That he was a rescued “brand” indeed! 








He felt very sad, did little Gyp Tie, 

And he wiped a tear from his almond eye, 
And he sang his sorrowful song all day, 
When the silver spoons were stolen aw: 

From the secret drawer where they dens ays lay. 







But sadder yet was little Gyp Tie, 

When we hailed the big policeman nigh ; 

And he looked on Gyp as a child of sin, 

And he called his tears and prayers “too thin ; “is 
And he pulled out the spoons with a scornful g 
From the folds of that blouse, sewed safely in. 














= want no more like little Gyp Tie; 

Ve think of his prayers with a dreadful sigh, 
And his sorrow ful song that was all of it “bosh!” 
But we want a youth to scrub and to wash, 
Who has the profoundest belief in Josh! 


CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 
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